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Tue subsequent article, from one who is familiar with the 
origin, history and operation of law, will commend itself to 
the thoughtful and philanthropic portion of the community. 
In our estimation, exhibiting as it does our own views, it is 
worth its weight in gold. We hope every reader of the Re- 
pository will be deeply imbued with its principles, and we 
commend it to the attention of editors of weekly papers for 
extracts, in order that through their more extended influence, 
the public mind may be called to consider this all-important 
subject.—What is to become of us asa people ; what are to 
be the consequences to our children, if the perpetrator of 
crime shall so awaken the sympathies of mankind, that in the 
morbid tenderness of their feelings for him, they shall forget 
altogether how much the general weal of society depends on 
the prompt infliction of proper penalties on the violators of 
wholesome lawt Eb. 


Tue most important concern of the State, is its Criminal 
Jurisprudence. Peace and order, the security of person and 
property, life and its incidents, in great measure, depend upon 
it. We sleep in safety through its guardianship ; we go abroad 
without peril through its protection; multitudes feel no other 
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restraint. The abandoned and the brutal acting out their wills, 
inflicting death, outraging person, robbing property, invading 
the dead hour of night and making its darkness and repose the 
facility of wickedness and means of terror, our houses ceasing 
to be our protection, in the power of burglars with us and al] 
our comforts at their mercy, some suffering, all alarmed, are 
instances of the criminal law having failed of its first and most 
valuable office, the prevention of crime ; are proofs of the in- 
adequacy of its sanctions. To these may be added a long and 
foul list of forgeries, cheats and embezzlements, carrying ruin 
to the unsuspecting, and filching from widows and orphans, 
from the aged and dependent, bread. 

But important as Criminal Jurisprudence is in this view, in 
another aspect itis of more weighty consideration. It affords 
the instruction under which the estimate of crime is made, and 
forms the common mind upon the subject. How shall a par- 
ticular act be regarded? Is it criminal? Is it flagitious or 
venial ? Is it seandalous or creditable? Is the commission of it 
imputed with infamy to the malefactor, branding its perpetrator 
with that character, or is it set down as the excusable failing 
or positive trait of a man of honor, not diminishing his respecta- 
bility? To these questions the answers of the community wil] 
be in accordance with the criminal law and its administration. 

There are, then, two objects of criminal jurisprudence ;—the 
first is, to secure the community from injury by deterring the 
unprincipled and wicked from the commission of crime through 
dread of its punishment :—the second, to produce a just moral 
estimate, connecting crime and infamy, so that the unprincipled 
with any remains of self-respect or love of character, will not 
hazard the ignominy, and those yet untainted, and especially 
the youth in their training, shall receive proper impression, and 
be imbued with right sentiment with respect to acts of moral 
obliquity ; making the thought of guilt revolting, and the mind 
to shudder and shrink at a suggestion of it. 

The event. of the time are sorrowful evidence, that there is 
relaxation of criminal law in efficacy both for restraining crime, 
and for instilling moral sentiments rendering the mind incapable 
of base purposes. It is deplorable to see the extent and ex- 
tremity of suffering produced by crime, but more deplorable to 
notice the persons who are the criminals. The daily press, pre- 
sentments of grand juries, the conversation of all neighborhoods, 
have for their common topies, want and wo spread through 
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society by the flagitious conduct of men who still more pitiable, 
have carried infamy into circles where we should expect nothing 
but unsullied purity, and where a good name should be of price- 
less value. Foul deeds, from ruffian violence upon life, through 
the black catalogue of arson, rape, burglary, theft, and swind- 
ling of every degree and contrivance, are common occurrences ; 
and while from the halls of justice a voice proclaiming the 
fearful increase of crime, is sounding in our ears, the executive 
informs us, that there is a morbid sympathy with offenders 
interposing between crime and punishment. It is time for the 
community to take this subject into their serious consideration : 
we say their serious consideration; that the members of the 
community shall investigate this subject so as to form positive 
opinions upon it as a practical matter most nearly concerning 
them. There are some men whose observation and judgment 
give intrinsic value to their conclusions, who say, that this sub- 
ject of criminal jurisprudence has been wholly under the direc- 
tion of notionists in philanthropy ; that these notionists coming 
forward with gratuitous service, in organized and imposing 
forms, have arrested and played upon the superficial ear with 
sentimental refinement, and with the assent of the public always 
pleased to be relieved from duty, taking this subject under their 
own management, in effect have provided a substitute for pun- 
ishment, which neither deters from gui’t nor makes it abhorrent, 
and have schooled the common mind into aversion not to the 
commission of crime but to the condemnation of it. When has 
there been a murder with more aggravating circumstances than 
that of Adams by Colt ? Yet the periodical, highest in political 
standing and probably mast powerful in our country, represents 
Colt as the sufferer of vindictive vengeance, and arraigns all 
before whom his cause came in legal proceeding as its guilty 
inflicters. The Jaw and its tribunals are condemned: the mur- 
derer justified. How much is there of this !—the law prostrated 
before the malefactor: the tide of sympathy sustaining the 
offender ; justice down-trodden. In one paper we read the 
presentment of a graad jury, solemnly protesting, that pardons 
are so readily granted, that the administration of criminal law is 
a useless expense ; in another, we have the message of the gov- 
ernor, the Jiberal dispenser of these pardons, deploring the re- 
laxation of criminal justice, and complaining, that the court 
and jury convicting and sentencing one day, recommmend to 


mercy and remission the next. 
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That there is fault somewhere in relation to this subject, all 
assert. The prevailing delinquency is shocking. It comes too 
near us. Where we have been best satisfied of integrity and 
religion, where the circle of family and friends has been of un- 
stained honor, we are amazed with the astounding intelligence 
of deep and shameful guilt, involving the victims in ruin and 
distress, the perpetrators in wretchedness and infamy, all taking 
place where there was the fullest confidence of prosperity and 
honor. If property only were affected, if the only consequences 
were the nich made poor, the affluent reduced to beggary, and 
widows and orphans, the aged and dependent deprived of the 
support anxiously provided by the self-denying and frugal fore- 
sight of husbands and fathers, or their own stinted savings, it 
might be endured; but the wreck of innocence, of character, 
of moral worth is startling: it is a state of things not to be 
endured: the order of society will be reversed, and the profli- 
gate and abandoned form the public morals, direct the legis- 
lation, and control the administration and execution of the laws. 

There is fault somewhere :—fault of no trifling nature, but 
debauching the common morals, and jeoparding the common 
safety. 

Where is this fault? Certainly not in the severity of the 
laws. The advocates of clemency have been left to institute 
and perfect their own systems according to their own projects. 
They differ concerning the merit of these systems, and say hard 
things. The feature common to their systems is confinement to 
labor; but some require this confinement to be solitary, while 
others allow the convicts to do their prescribed work in com- 
pany, but in silence. More clemency is not suggested except 
by a class of philosophers, who assert, that the word “ punish- 
ment” is a brutal, savage expression irreconcilable with hu- 
manity, and insist, that the idea and the term ought to be 
expunged from thought and language. They argue, that crime 
is the result of diseased or perverted mind; that it can no more 
be charged upon any one than sickness or insanity ; that where 
there is blame, it rests upon society for suffering the infection 
that corrupts innocence ; and that the least that can be done is 
to provide hospitals to receive ‘those who transgress the laws, 
and cure them of this malady. This doctrine has been ex- 
pounded and enforced by a distinguished and popular lecturer, 
and received with no inconsiderable approbation. There is 
plausible reason for holding it to be the carrying out to its just 
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results of the principle of the prevailing systems ; an advanced 
position in the line in which these systems are the first stage. 
At present, however, the public mind is not prepared for this 
advance; and it will not be pretended, that the relaxation of 
criminal justice, is chargeable to the severity of the laws. The 
only corporal punishment retained in our prevailing codes is 
that of death for wilful murder. The argument for this has 
been, that the law should make ruthless violence upon human 
life dreadful, and put forth its highest sanction to restrain vin- 
dictive malice and raging passion from gratifying their thirst of 
blood. But even this corporal punishment retained in this ex- 
treme case for this high purpose. is giving way before the prin- 
ciple which has rejected all others. 

May we not then be allowed to inquire, whether the fault is 
not in the lenity of the laws? The mere suggestion of such an 
inquiry raises the cry, “ brutal,” “savage ;” but the times call 
for it, and no nervous sensitiveness to harsh epithets should 
hinder or prevent it. Mercy is a noble and exalted virtue: 
pity and commiseration may be weaknesses: when apparently 
amiable and seeming to proceed from pious feeling, they are 
not unfrequently immoral weaknesses, the workings of an arti- 
ficial and morbid sentimentality. Sympathy with the convict 
in his guilt is both weak and wicked ; the most merciful of be- 
ings is the most inflexibly just. But upon the sight of a male- 
factor enduring bodily suffering for crime, no matter how ruf- 
fian or base, the energy of virtue through infirmity of depraved 
nature dissolves in sympathy ; and we absurdly misconstrue this 
failure of virtue, into virtue itself. In this way our laws have 
been framed, with the eye upon the suffering of the convict 
undergoing sentence, kindling into indignation because looking 
upon the punishment only, and seeking for the amelioration of 
it. In consequence, the laws are destitute of the truth and 
sternness requisite to exhibit crime and moral obliquity in their 
true character, and associate them with their just retributions. 
The natural result is the relaxation of moral principle; the 
conscience becomes torpid; there is a want of sensibility to 
personal guilt, settling into indifference. Every person of ob- 
servation who will examine this subject experimentally or spe- 
culatively, by the common experiences of life or the true prin- 
ciples of philosophy, without affectation, will come to this 
conclusion. In the experience of the writer of this article, in 
cases of great criminality, astonishing when we consider the 
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standing of the offenders, it has not been practicable to produce 
in them any proper sense of their guilt; their minds will not 
receive the impression of the heinousness of their conduct ; but 
they are impervious to the truth. We believe, there is the same 
reason, why such persons apparently with so little hesitation 
deeply implicate themselves in crime, and why they cannot be 
made sensible of the flagitiousness of their guilt. 

The criminal law is the highest and most authoritative instruc- 
tion upon the subject of crime. Moral philosophy is theory ; it 
is reading, very good reading, and that is its principal use: 
“plays round the head, but comes not near the heart.” The 
criminal law is practical ; it comes home to all that is suscep- 
tible about us. The penalties it annexes are the standard of 
guilt. This law is learned in the operations and converse of 
society; it is a part of the moral light, received as readily as 
the light of day. Men become familiar with it without per- 
ceiving how: it enters with the first rudiments of knowledge, 
is incorporated with the first opinions and sentiments, and makes 
a part of the intellectual structure. According to the repre- 
sentation of crime in the criminal law of a community, and the 
standard of its guilt in the penalty prescribed for it, will be the 
opinions, sentiments and principles in that community : in their 
estimation such is the character of crime, and the degree of its 
guilt. This is not merely just reasoning ; it is confirmed by 
experience. Many years ago the law, in a certain region of 
our country, prescribed for adultery corporal punishment, of 
which a part was to sit on the gallows an hour with a rope 
round the neck. A citizen in that region, of superior ability, 
wealth, popularity, and prospects, of general upright deport- 
ment, was detected in adultery. He was ruined; denounced by 
unanimous opinion, he fled his state. In another region, about 
that time, a citizen, to explain facts tending to raise a suspicion 
against him of a particular offence, publicly confessed to the 
fact of adultery. The writer then resident in the former region, 
well recollects his own amazement, and that ef all with whom 
he was conversant, at a man’s voluntarily acknowledging such 
guilt. It was deemed of far deeper turpitude, than that involved 
in the suspicion. Subsequently in another region, where the 
penalty for adultery was one hundred dollars to be recovered in 
an action of debt, the writer learned how little was to be ap- 
prehended from the imputation of it. Yet the writer has no 
doubt, that the actual suffering because of adultery in the first 
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mentioned region, great as it was in the single case, was far 
less than in the last mentioned, where the law throwing no re- 
straint, the evils of indulgence were more frequently expe- 
rienced, producing no small amount of sorrow and ruin. 

Upon what principle has our criminal Jaw been framed, and 
the vital part of it, the punishments, determined ? We have be- 
fore mentioned, what all observers of events must have re- 
marked, that the community, to be freed from the burden of 
this subject, have suffered it to pass into the hands of philan- 
thropists, who have undertaken it gratuitously for the sake of 
making their improvements. The subject is perplexing and 
painful ; and society seems willing to enter upon any experi- 
ment to avoid what is man’s, as well as God’s, strange work— 
punishing man. The principle of the improvement introduced, 
looks to the malefactor as the prominent object, and requires as 
the main end to be answered, his reformation. As results of this, 
he must not be pained by bodily suffering ; for this is “ brutal,” 
“savage”: nor must he be marked with ignominy ; for this 
would destroy his self-respect essential to reformation. In the 
outset, however, these philanthropists fall into the error of 
judging of the feelings of the culprit by their own, and of sup- 
posing that the same things will affect him and them in the 
same manner. This is a common error: the refined and sensi- 
tive shudder at the thought of inflictions which the hardened 
criminal would scarcely feel, and are well nigh convulsed in 
agony with imagining infamy to which he would be utterly in- 
different. Such isthe process of vice through which he passes 
to conviction of crime, so depraving are the influences to which 
he subjects himself, so conversant 1s his life with hardship and 
wickedness, that he is callous and obdurate. It has been found 
in the experience of penitentiaries, in cases of release by par- 
don, that convicts can feign penitent feeling, tender affection 
and good resolution so as to gain full credit, with so little 
change of principle, that their first step of liberty is into their 
former course of wickedness, proving themselves, under all their 
specious demeanor, radically corrupt. We by no means assert, 
that there is no reformation in penitentiaries. We have rejoiced 
over one prominent case. But that case is not an argument against 
capital punishment, and does not properly belong to the view 
we are now taking. There may be, we presume there are, 
other cases; but we are confident that all who have reflected 
upon this matter, or who will turn their attention to the candid 
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examination of it, will sustain us in saying that they who have 
been disposed to make the most of this part of the subject, have 
used a great many more words than they have adduced facts to 
frame their argument. 

This philanthropy is not only mistaken in investing the cul- 
prit with the refinement and sensibility of its advocates, who 
would be more deeply affected by an unkind word, than he 
with the pillory ; but it is in greater error in becoming so ab- 
sorbed with his reformation as to lose sight entirely of the pro- 
per means to preserve the innocent from guilt. There is 
obviously something else to be cared for besides the criminal 
and his comfort, some other concern than merely to contrive 
how light we can make the penalty of his transgression. He 
has cast behind his back every consideration that forbade the 
flagitious purpose of his lawless will : he has trampled, with en- 
tire disregard of social duty, upon the comforts, rights and safety 
of others: it seems inequitable, in providing punishment for his 
offence, to act upon this same disregard of what is due to the 
worthy part of society, and look only for what will be lenient 
to him. We recur then to the proper objects of criminal juris- 
prudence, and take the position, that instead of the criminal’s 
comfort and reformation being the first concern, they are the 
last: the first being to produce such an estimate and conse- 
quent sentiment of abhorrence of crime in the common mind, 
that the thought of it shall be loathsome, infamy inseparable 
from its image: the second, to make such sensible impression 
of pain and ignominy upon the wicked and unprincipled as to 
deter them from hazarding the consequence of crime: and the 
last, so far as consistent with most effectually securing these 
results, the comfort and reformation of the offender. We dis- 
claim all cruelty ; we reject sanguinary laws as defeating their 
own purpose; but we do not take either our standard or ou 
definition of cruelty or sanguinary laws from persons who have 
trained themselves to be shocked, and cry “ brutal,” “ savage,” 
at a punishment which the wisest of men, by the pen of inspi- 
ration, prescribes for a child (Prov. 19: 18; 23: 13, 14; 13: 
24). Crime is brutal, is infamous. The office of law is to 
make it appear what it is, by punishment stamped with its own 
character. We do not allow to the men who, under the name 
of mitigating punishment, frustrate this its proper end, their 
claim to peculiar benevolence. Is it benevolence so to frame 
the criminal law, that it is lenient in its restraints upon those 
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who, regardless alike of mercy and justice, exercise cruelty upon 
the defenceless, robbery upon the unprotected, knavery upon 
the confiding, and spoliation upon property, notwithstanding all 
the precaution that can be used for its security ? Especially is 
it benevolent, so to frame this law, as to make no adequate im- 
pression upon those whose minds are forming under its influence 
of the heinousness of crime, of the sternness of justice, but on 
the contrary, to imbue them with moral principles so loose that 
they fall before common temptations into the grossest delin- 
quencies, and then plead, in unfeigned simplicity, that they have 
done nothing very wrong ? Who would not desire to have the 
salutary impression of punishment, marked with suffering and 
infamy, upon the mind of his child to deter him from guilt, 
rather than the influence of this alleviated system which, per- 
vaded with sympathy for criminals, makes easy the descent to 
crime and impairs the sense of its degradation, but nevertheless, 
in a manner suited to the taste of speculative refinement equally 
effects the ruin of its victim? In the first case the parent might 
enjoy a child worthy and honorable: in the Jast a malefactor 
leniently treated by law. We have no taste for this lenity, 
and no esteem for the benevolence that exercises it. We do 
not deny, we fully admit, that men of the purest benevolence 
and most exalted worth, have been, and are zealously engaged 
in projects for mitigating punishment of crime. What we say 
is, that what they have done or are doing, may not be bene- 
volent in an enlarged and just view of the subject ; for we do 
not dispute the benevolence of particular cases of mitigation. 
But we further say, that many who have been zealous in this 
system of alleviation, and are now zealous in it, are mere no- 
tionists in benevolence. The man of energy, who to prevent 
crime, prescribes law to make it painful and infamous, has ten- 
fold more true sympathy with his race. The energy of bis 
character arises from strong feeling. Refined sentimentality, 
the great element of much benevolence, often consists of mere 
description ; told in words, represented in picture, exhibiting its 
own contrast in matter of fact. Sterne, if not the father, the 
successful fosterer, of this sentimentality, was cruel even in the 
tenderest relations of man. Robespierre distinguished himself 
by a treatise against capital punishment ; we next see him the 
bloodiest butcher of the French revolution. Lebon, the com- 
missioner of the National Convention at Arras in the reign of 
terror, was constrained to pass a capital sentence by the threat 
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of a dungeon : he rioted in carnage: he was tried, condemned 
and beheaded for his indiscriminate and inhuman massacre of 
men, women and children. But for this accidental drawing out 
of character Robespierre and Lebon would have had their dis- 
tinguished place among the benevolent mitigators of criminal 
law. 

We may then take the position, that those who advocate 
lenient retribution for crime, have no just claim to exclusive 
refinement and mercy. Indiscriminate and sensitive leniency 
may consist with personal cruelty of disposition as manifested in 
the men referred to, and unless tempered by practical intelli- 
gence and wisdom, instead of being excited by morbid senti- 
mentality, will issue in calamity to the community. What can 
be more calamitous, than that person and property should be 
unsafe, our houses insecure, our careful investments for the 
weak and dependent in jeopardy, through lawless and unre- 
strained violence, plundering, and embezzlement, unless it be 
the exposure of our children and friends to be corrupted in prin- 
ciple so as to have no sensitiveness against crime, and be liable 
in the common courses of life to involve themselves in its turpi- 
tude and ruin ? 

Observation of the criminal jurisprudence of other countries, 
their execution of criminal justice learned in the pages of their 
history, and the reflections naturally arising strengthened by 
treatises written and efforts made in those countries for reform- 
ing this branch of their polity, are productive of much error 
upon this subject in its relation to this country. In the old 
world the criminal law is indeed cruel and sanguinary. In 
England, a few years ago, one hundred and sixty offences were 
felonies of death without benefit of clergy. With regard to 
their punishment, Blackstone remarks: “ Disgusting as this 
catalogue may seem, it will afford pleasure to an English reader 
aud honor to the English law, to compare it with the shocking 
apparatus of death and torment to be met with in the criminal 
codes of almost every nation of Europe.” It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in those countries complaint is made of cruel 
punishments; and that the kindly properties of our nature are 
appealed to, to interpose for their amelioration. Besides, these 
punishments are aggravated often by being vindictive, the dic- 
tate of personal malice, for political offences not unfrequently 
acts of pure patriotism, and the sufferers the noble, the worthy, 
the accomplished, the beautiful—Sidney, Russel, Jane Grey, 
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Mary of Scotland. Views of this subject in other countries, 
have no application to these United States. But our philan- 
thropy must have food ; and our philanthropists must be indulged 
in the same luxury of sentiment and the same fervency of elo- 
quence : and taking our criminal codes for their subject, they 
have well-nigh divested crime of every thing infamous and 
dreadful, making it to be pitied as misfortune rather than 
frowned upon as wickedness. We should consider, that what 
is just opinion with respect to the criminal codes of other 
nations, is prejudice in our favored land. We have most spar- 
ingly provided capital punishment: only for most atrocious 
offences, and now rarely allowed except for the highest of all, 
murder. In our states, punishment can fall only upon deter- 
mined, wilful violators of law. The jury-trial, public sympathy, 
the all powerful voice of public opinion, are the safeguard of 
all others. We know no political offences; we merely see 
how carefully they are defined on our statute-books, and how 
fully our people are protected with respect to them. We have 
no high dignitaries who can imbue the laws or their adminis- 
tration with their malevolence. In our dispensing of penal jus- 
tice, nothing weighs against the accused but the public con- 
sideration ; the weights that unbalance justice, are all on his side. 

There is another view of this subject which ought to be 
taken, with great deliberation, in this country. Russia, the 
first of nations to abolish capital punishment, is a severe and 
cruel government. It is the kind and circumstances of punish- 
ment in the particular case, that constitute cruelty. The persons 
who are the subjects, their number and condition; the crimes 
for which it is inflicted, freedom of thought, hasty or miscon- 
strued expressions; the dreary desolation to which they are 
consigned, from affluence, ease, noble station, family endear- 
ments, to hopeless banishment in regions of ice and famine, 
without a comfort, to endure the pains of personal wretched- 
ness, and the anguish of the wretchedness of all they love. Such 
is the extolled mercy of this iron power. In Russia, where 
government is strong, and the principles of its strength inherent, 
a despotism, it is the course of wisdom as well as mercy to labor 
to mitigate its rigors, relieve from its hard bearings, and lighten 
its oppressions; but in these United States, where government 
being the common voice, having no power but that spon- 
taneously conferred for common safety dependent upon the 
variable humors of public sentiment, is necessarily weak, the 
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same course, which in Russia is as useful as it is humanizing, is 
public cruelty, enervating what is already too relaxed, and 
breaking down the defences, at best too difficult to be kept up, 
of social order and personal security. Our whole system of polity 
is so constructed as to require the aid of public sentiment, and 
in nothing more than in the administration and execution o| 
criminal law. In our system this law, if it be such as not to 
impart energy and sternness to public sentiment with respect to 
crime and its punishment, but to relax and depress it, must sub- 
vert itself, and lie a dead letter in the statute-book, annulled by 
its own moral influence. The sight or the idea of the pale, 
trembling, convicted murderer, may produce two very different 
trains of sentiment ; and what this train shall be in the particu- 
lar person, depends upon the manner in which his mind has 
been formed to regard crime and punishment. In one of these 
trains, pity of the convict, sympathy with his sufferings, desire 
to avert his awful doom, and the superficial inquiry, who can 
be hurt by sparing him? will follow each other, conducting to 
the conclusion, that the punishment is malicious and vindictive, 
and the convict the murdered not the murderer. Such are the 
sentiments and reasoning in the periodical before referred to, 
in Colt’s case. In the other of these trains of sentiment, the 
feelings are absorbed in the consolation, that the rights of 
society are vindicated, that justice visits outrage with equal- 
handed retribution, that in the most solemn sanctions of law, 
its majesty is revereuced and its voice obeyed, and that no pri- 
vate considerations avail to divert public duty from its faithful 
guardianship of the community. Such a view, while it gives a 
general sense of security, from assurance that the law is vigilant 
and energetic, rests with a feeling of dread upon the evil-minded 
from the conviction that there is no escape for guilt, and at the 
same time it gives firmness and vigor to virtue by manifesting 
the practice of justice, and the rebuke of iniquity to be alike its 
attributes, and that it is equally inconsistent with it to justify 
the wicked, as to condemn the righteous. Under the first train 
of sentiment, the determination will be to spare the malefactor ; 
under the last, to protect the community, to warn the profligate, 
and to fortify the innocent by inseparably connecting in their 
minds crime and infamy. 

The course of criminal jurisprudence in this country has 
been directed by the first described train of sentiment, and as a 
consequence has extended and fostered it. The profession has 
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been, not to annul punishment, but to form and graduate it ac- 
cording to the requirements of humanity in the advanced civili- 
zation of the age ; indeed to change punishment from “ brutal’? 
and “savage,” to human and civilized: characterizing by 
“ brutal” and savage” the punishments provided by the pilgrim 
fathers, Penn and his counsellors, and those patriots and sages, 
who conducted our nation through the revolution, in their system 
of civil polity under which the people were imbued with such 
love of order, fixedness of principle and intelligence of subor- 
dination, that (what every other people who have tried the ex- 
periment have utterly failed in) they sat down in well-regulated 
government constituted by themselves, in the full possession of 
civil and religious liberty. It should be added, that the epithets, 
“brutal”—* savage,” applied to punishments determined by 
laws enacted before and directly after the Revolution, in the 
original States of this Union, by men as distinguished by con- 
scientiousness and humanity as by practical wisdom and con- 
summate ability, whose memory is cherished as ornaments of 
our race, are defined by the delicate feelings and refined taste 
of those who in pity to the convict have interposed for his re- 
lief. The result has been, that in nearly every state the crimi- 
nal code has been changed, rejecting what had been deemed 
an essential element of punishment, for a substitute of an en- 
tirely new principle. 

A prominent reason for this change has been the greater 
certainty of punishment. It has been argued, that the efficacy 
of punishment consists in its certainty : that if itis an established 
thing, that the law will be executed without fail, so that the 
offender, if detected, must suffer the penalty it prescribes, greater 
leniency may be indulged; for men will not risk small penal- 
ties, when they see little chance of escape: that it is this hope 
of escape, that leads to crime: that when punishment is severe 
juries will not convict, or upon conviction governors will par- 
don: and that these considerations are familiar to those who 
direct their minds toward the commission of crime, and form 
important items in their calculation of the probability of eluding 
punishment. These arguments seem to have been allowed for 
the purpose of demonstrating the fallacy of human reasoning 
on this subject. For never was human reasoning more con- 
clusively confuted by experiment. The difficulty of conviction 
has been more than doubled; and the facility of obtaining par- 
don increased at least tenfold. With respect to conviction, a 
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man prosecuting an extensive and prosperous business has shot 
dead his own daughter, of deliberate purpose and with direct 
preparation, and has been acquitted of all guilt. Another man 
has literally hacked to death his own father, and been cleared 
of wilful murder. A post-master has been convicted of stealing 
money from the mail by breaking open letters passing through 
his hands as post-master, a most deliberate, base and dangerous 
crime, and has been recommended by the jury in their verdict 
finding his guilt, to mercy. It is deemed a victory, when a 
verdict is obtained against a notorious swindler with the fruits 
of his iniquity in his hands; and this victory cannot always be 
achieved. It is not necessary to pursue this point; all con- 
versant with courts of justice have been convinced by their own 
observation. With respect to pardons, we have before us a 
notice of a pardon in December 1842, from the President of the 
United States, of a sentence passed in April 1840 for fifteen 
years imprisonment for aiding to abstract money from letters in 
a post-office: not quite three years of the term suffered, more 
than twelve remitted. In New York, a statute prepared with 
peculiar care and solicitude, to prevent the distressing crime of 
duelling, so fraught with calamity, has been deliberately vio- 
lated; the violation has been boastingly acknowledged in the 
very teeth of justice; and it has been pardoned; forming a 
precedent that sanctions the crime, and prostrates the law. 
Every kind of crime, the sentence upon which is sufficiently 
inconvenient to justify the trouble of applying for pardon, is 
pardoned. Where the law appoints an imprisonment of a few 
years, the greater portion of the term is reprieved. In Penn- 
sylvania, as we have seen, the public press throws its com- 
plaints in relation to this matter upon the governor, and he 
throws them back upon the courts and juries. In New-York 
the advocates of the abolition of capital punishment, agreeing 
that there must be some protection of life, and that imprison- 
ment for life of the wilful murderer was as little security as 
could be required, admitted, that to effect such a sanction of 
law, it was necessary to change the constitution so as to take 
from the governor the power of pardon in this particular: it 
being found upon investigation, that sentences for life had 
generally been put an end to by pardon within four or five 
years: the term which these sentences for the most atrocious 
crimes had been allowed to run under the pardoning power, 
not being equal to what the legislature had prescribed for 
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minor offences. There is no special cause of complaint against 
courts, juries and governors with respect to these matters ; the 
influence of the laws allowing nothing painful and degrading 
in punishment, has not only concealed or glossed all that is 
infamous and flagitious in crime, but in the spirit of the laws 
producing the same spirit of carefulness of the malefactor lest 
he should be treated with severity, has formed the common sen- 
timent into aversion to the infliction of any suffering even of 
imprisonment with abundant comforts, so that the moment it 
begins, there is a tide of sympathy for the convict, and of indig- 
nation against all who have contributed to bring him to justice, 
no matter how much he has injured them by his criminality. A 
man noted in the community for practical wisdom, just think- 
ing, sound judgment, in a time of general alarm through the 
frequency of crimes, was heard to express doubt, whether 
society had strength adequate to its own protection ; whether 
our system of government by laws could repress crime so far as 
required for common safety: and that same man within a few 
months afterward, signed a petition and was active in exertion 
for reprieve of a burglar. The writer has seen a man with his 
flesh appearing to creep upon hearing it said, that a hardened 
felon, old and bold in violation of the peace of society, ought 
to be whipped ; while he listened with entire composure to the 
relation of the exploits of a midnight robber, breaking into 
houses in the defenceless hour of sleep, carrying peril wherever 
he went. 

That there is evil, is attested by the common voice. But 
what remedy can be proposed? We shall not attempt to 
answer the inquiry. The public mind, if it will make itself 
master of this subject, will find a remedy. The common saga- 
city, brought into exercise, is adequate to the exigencies of the 
community. The fault lies, and the mischief arises, when there 
is an unpleasant and difficult work to be performed by the body 
politic, in their consenting for the sake of ease, that those who 
will take it off their hands may do it in their own way. The 
discussion of this subject heretofore has been all on one side. 
Had not the philosophers of Jeniency insisted upon the total ex- 
punging of capital punishment from the criminal code, probably 
they would have been permitted to retain undisturbed posses- 
sion of all the rest of the field. As that is a corporal punish- 
ment, and depends upon the same reason as other corporal pun- 
ishments ; its being absolutely enjoined by the supreme Lawgiver, 
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may lead to the investigation, whether all previous time com- 
prehending the wisdom of legislation in all places and ages, 
has been so very wrong in prescribing this mode of punishment. 

We have seen that, in determining punishment, the attention 
may be directed to society, inquiring what is wise and expe- 
dient for its protection and well-being, or to the offender to see 
how he will be affected by the infliction. In the last case the 
motive that will be excited, will be commiseration. We may, 
without hesitation, take the position, that this undistinguishing 
but powerful principle ought not to be allowed to influence the 
making or administering of criminal law. It is too much to 
require, that the only concern shall be for the malefactor. In 
forming our judgments in this matter, we should be careful to 
survey the whole ground. Ours is a government of laws. The 
laws are not vindictive: they inflict pain, not that the wrong- 
doer may feel, but that the community may learn the character 
of crime, and be preserved from its baneful evils ; that the pro- 
fligate may be terrified, and the innocent instructed and warned. 
We have no need to guard against personal vengeance ; there 
is no cause for apprehension that punishment wii ever be ag- 
gravated from this source; but how can we expect to fortily 
youth against temptation, to preserve them from allurements to 
indolence and indulgence, leading them to become plunderers 
of their fellow men instead of pursuing the toil-worn course of 
patient, painstaking industry, unless by powerful safeguards ! 
And can we have these safeguards in the completeness requi- 
site for their efficiency, without the co-operation of the criminal 
code visiting crime as base and rendering it odious? it is very 
certain, that the form of law which takes the part of the of- 
fender, to make his crime sit as lightly as possible, conjuring up 
the spirit of compassion to show its winning aspect and seek its 
gratification in the opportunity afforded by the convict’s con- 
dition, as a case of suffering humanity, will do nothing available 
for this end. But there is a powerful principle of our nature, 
which we can call to our aid by judicious legislation, and pro- 
duce by it most salutary moral effects in this relation. The mind 
may be trained to connect specific things with such revolting 
associations, that it cannot endure the thought of them. Upon 
this principle it has been experienced of the worst of men, that, 
all abandoned as they are, there are things of which they can- 
not be prevailed upon to harbor the design. It is a most useful 
purpose of punishment to produce such associations, to save 
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men from crime by making it repulsive to their feelings. It is 
the direct and sure effect of this system of leniency to defeat this 
purpose, of all others the most efficacious for fortifying inno- 
cence and elevating the morals of society. The objection to 
punishment, that it is degrading, is mistaken: the object is to hold 
up the culprit as degraded, to manifest that crime does degrade 
the perpetrator. It is no just objection to punishment as brutal 
and barbarous, that it subjects the convict to pillory and stripes: 
because the law in this way holds up the desert of crime, the in- 
famy to which it leads, and the abhorrence with which it should 
be regarded. Punishment should not be excessive nor dispro- 
portionate ; but, in its very nature, for infamous crimes it must 
be painful and ignominious. Take away these attributes and it 
ceases to be punishment, and crime ceases to be infamous. 
Whatever may be the self-complacence of the philanthropy 
that has succeeded in infusing kindness into retributions of jus- 
tice until there is nothing discernible in them, to which the 
term “infliction” is applicable, there is no benefit even to the 
convict, certainly none to society. There can be no benefit from 
glossing crime. Although the law be ever so refined and deli- 
cate in its sentence, the criminal is ruined: his principles are 
corrupted: he has destroyed his self-respect: he is conscious of 
baseness; and he must drag out life under the slow torture of 
self-contempt, unless indeed he be incapable of such feeling, and 
then he will be the wretched slave of his vices and wickedness. 
The law raises no sufficient beacon to warn against ruin because 
of delicacy and kindness toward the guilty ; and thus widens 
the way for the increase of their number, and leaves them to 
the unseen but bitter fruits proceeding from want of strictness of 
integrity, and defect of cautiousness with regard to deviation 
from rectitude. 

Those who have devised confinement to labor as a substitute 
for corporal punishment, have given to it a coloring, the pure 
figment of their own imagination. There is no essential element 
of punishment in it. In the mass of cases it produces no suf- 
fering : it makes no impression upon the public of abhorrence 
or dread of crime: it shows the convict in the power and under 
the treatment of the kind and benevolent, whose business it is 
to perform toward him the offices of humanity, and by good 
usage and painstaking expedients school him into virtue: re- 
storing him to society a reformed and worthy member. Whether 
this is the course of wisdom to deter from crime, either the 
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abandoned who look to it as a means of profit or gratification, 
or the innocent allured by temptation, no one who has read, with 
any advantage human nature or the word of God, can have a 
doubt. The soldier for the defence of the country, or the suilor 
in the ordinary pursuits of commerce, is very nearly as much 
abridged of freedom, and undergoes much harder service than 
the convict of atrocious crime. Poverty, even in this favored 
land, makes severer exactions than our criminal codes. In the 
majority of cases the convict’s condition in the penitentiary is 
greatly preferable to what his own exertions in unrestrained 
liberty would procure for him : the labor less, the accommodation 
better. A German gentleman visiting the Philadelphia prison 
in 1798, and seeing the prisoners at dinner, remarked, “I de- 
clare, if the convicts in our country were treated as these men 
are, people would commit crime to enjoy their fare.” The 
stigma of the penitentiary is obviously wearing out : most of its 
inmates never had the cultivated sensibility requisite for feeling 
it. The operation of the penitentiary process is to remove the 
convict out of sight, the thing most expedient for his comfort, 
pleasant to his feelings, and judicious for covering his guilt with 
oblivion, keep him from observation until he is forgotten, and at 
last restore him to society with the advantage of being un- 
known, to put in successful practice new schemes of wickedness. 
There is no impression upon the public mind making crime 
dreadful or abhorrent ; and for hardship and suffering, it would 
be far severer upon the convict to discharge him from the bar 
with his guilt made certain and notorious, to return into the 
community to meet its frowns, and support himself by his own 
exertions under its indignation and watchfulness. It is about a 
century, since the English poet wrote 


“ Her poor to palaces Britannia sends :” 
po P 


we may say in plain prose, we send our convicts to palaces. The 
influence of the poor Laws in England has been calamitous in 
the extreme, and in every relation it is deeply deplored. If 
analogous consequences shall proceed from our Penal Codes, 
the calamity will be greater and more truly deplorable. 

One of the most zealous of the original advocates of that 
system in Philadelphia, where the Penitentiary system was con- 
ceived, produced, fostered, and reared, as is said, to perfection ; 
after trial of it for more than thirty years under most favorable 
circumstances, says, “ The reformation of the Penal Code of 
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Pennsylvania in the year 1790, was considered by many 
friends to humanity, as an epoch in the history of the State, and 
great credit has been given to it by writers and statesmen in 
Europe, for the wisdom of substituting confinement and hard 
labor, in place of the disgusting and demoralizing public punish- 
ments to which, by the former code, criminals were subjected. 
The most signal good consequences were expected to flow from 
the system by reforming the morals of those condemned to sub- 
mit to it, and by preventing crimes. No one was more san- 
guine on this subject than the writer of these observations, who 
heard and read every sentence of praise on the system with great 
satisfaction. They raised his native state, in the public estima- 
tion ; they reflected honor upon the man with whom he was 
connected by strong affection, (Dr. Rush,) and to whose ardent 
zeal in the cause of humanity the United States are indebted for 
the promulgation of the plan, and for his steady and able sup- 
port of it, for several years previous to its adoption, in opposition 
to the confederated influence and talents of the bench, the bar, 
many ministers of the gospel, and other individuals of weight 
in society. Above all, the writer was led to believe from almost 
daily conversation with him on the subject, for some time after 
it went into operation, that it would in a few years work an en- 
tire reformation among the lower order of mankind. He did not 
even think it an utopian idea, that crimes would scarcely be 
known in Pennsylvania after the new system had been a 
few years tried. We all know, and some of us have felt, that 
such have not been the effects of it; the records of the prisons 
and the presentinents of grand juries, show that crimes have 
greatly multiplied, and the fear of hard labor and confinement 
lost its influence, if it ever had any, upon the vicious, nay upon 
those who have been repeatedly subjected to them. It may, 
therefore, be useful to inquire into the causes to which the fail- 
ure of the system is to be attributed, since, until these are known, 
the proper remedies cannot be applied; nor can any means be 
suggested, which would be likely to check the alarming and an- 
nual increase of crimes.” [Extract from American Edition of 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, published in 1832.) , 

The position that there is an increase of crime, 1s denied by 
the advocates of the new system. In the last annual report of 
the Prison Discipline Society, p. 26, is a chapter entitled “i- 
MINUTION OF cRiME,” stating the proof and cause of the alleged 
diminution. The writer of this article was once an advocate, 
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and with great sincerity and confidence, of this new system, 
under full conviction of its efficiency and practical effect to di- 
minish crime, and its supplying the most judicious and effectual 
means of executing penal justice. He entertains the highest 
respect for the Prison Discipline Society, and cordial esteem for 
the very worthy persons connected with it, with some of whom 
it is his privilege to have a slight acquaintance ; but he cannot 
consider, that a society organized to carry out a particular pro- 
ject, or its agents or members, are well qualified judges to deter- 
mine the usefulness or success of their chosen measure. The 
mind becomes engrossed with its favorite subject ; its admiration 
is constantly growing through its continued attention ; whatever 
comes in conflict with its prepossessions appears unreasonable 
and wicked, and its investigations, perceptions and conclusions 
must be partial. Can we suppose, that what we have read 
constantly in the periodical press, in the presentments of grand 
juries, in governors’ messages, heard in uniform conversation on 
this subject wherever introduced, and felt in the distresses around 
us, has no foundation? and what ground can there be for this, un- 
less there has been an increase, we may say more, an alarming 
increase of crime! We have no doubt, that Temperance Societies 
have produced much effect in diminishing the number of crimes. 
Assaults and batteries, and the ordinary outbreaks of violent 
passion under excitement, occasioning at one time the greater 
number of criminal prosecutions, in most districts have become 
very rare, and_in some have nearly ceased. These societies 
have also elevated particular portions of the community above 
other crimes. But must we not confess that, in other classes of 
society, and other crimes of far more fearful grade and corrupt- 
ing influence, there have been most deplorable accessions to the 
number of malefactors. In the statistics of crimes and misde- 
meanors in Massachusetts the past year, it appears there have 
been seven hundred and seventy-seven convictions of crimes; 
that there have been seventeen hundred and sixty-four examina- 
tions before the prosecuting officers; that there have been 
eighty-three sentences to the penitentiary ; that there have been 
two hundred and seventeen trials for offences against person, 
five hundred and twelve trials for offences against property,‘and 
nine hundred and thirty-eight for misdemeanors. The increase 
in crime is stated astwo hundred and forty-seven. The defalca- 
tions of men in public trust in New-York city in the year 1842 
are set down in the public newspapers of the highest character 
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as 670,000 dollars. We see, that there is a vast amount of 
crime, that does not consign to the state prison. The two hun- 
dred and seventeen offences in Massachusetts the past year 

inst the person, are of higher grade than assault and bat- 
tery, which is in the number of misdemeanors. One effect of 
the new system has been to depress the grade of crime. Steal- 
ing in Pennsylvania is punished with short confinement in the 
common jail: such has been the sentence in all the cases no- 
ticed. We can well remember when the crime of stealing was 
deemed of far higher grade, than that of burglary is now. In 
New-York a crime of basest turpitude, considering the standing 
of the culprit, involving large amount, of most pernicious exam- 
ple, has received sentence of like lenity. We will further re- 
mark, that the improved state of society tends to the diminution 
of crime ; and that the increase of it, the deplorable statistics of 
it in Massachusetts, where, according to the state of society 
there ought to be very few crimes, is proof of great mistake in 
criminal jurisprudence. 

We propose nothing. We doubt, whether the community 
ought to rest satisfied with the present state of criminal jurispru- 
dence. In order to any change, there ought to be an investiga- 
tion of principle. Our sole object is, to bring this subject be- 
fore the public mind for examination, and to suggest some points 
on which, we believe, there is radical error. The question how 
crime should be punished so as effectually and properly to fulfil 
the purpose of punishment, is of vital importance and most difh- 
cult solution. We have seen, that punishment has even a high- 
er aim than the protecting of property or person, in contributing 
to elevate the common morals and fortify innocence against con- 
tamination by imbuing the public mind with a just sentiment of 
the turpitude of guilt. We think, that the body of the commu- 
nity are convinced, that there have been serious practical mis- 
takes in this matter; and that benevolence in pursuing its meta- 
physics of clemency, has not only impaired the defences of social 
order and security, but enervated moral principle. There is not 
a proper quickness and keenness of sensibility to the baseness of 
crime. It is very manifest, that our knowledge of man, and our 
philosophizing upon his susceptibility of good impression, and 
the aptness and adequacy of prescribed motives to produce anti- 
cipated effects, do not enable us to treat successfully human de- 
pravity. We need instruction; and we have in our power 
means of instruction worthy of implicit reliance. But the mere 
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mention of the Bible raises the cry of sectarian, UNION OF CHURCH 
anp state. The Bible is regarded as the book of the church: 
the church is deemed, and truly, sectarian; for in this country 
where we have no established denomination, every church con- 
sists of a religious sect, and the inference is therefore drawn, 
that the Bible is sectarian; discarding it from all use but in the 
church, or in religious concerns, so that to search the Bible for 
instruction or wisdom in civil affairs, is considered a positive im- 
propriety. The church, by claiming to be the only accredited 
expositor of the Bible, and paying no deference to any use or 
construction of it, in any of its bearings, except by its own func- 
tionaries, countenancer and justifies this view of it. But it is a 
most hurtful prejudice. We are not Mohammedans nor Bud- 
hists: this will be at once conceded ; but what is no less true, 
is practically denied—we have not cast away all religion; we 
are not an Atheistic or an Infidel nation. We do not, as a na- 
tion, reject on ey we are a Christian nation; as a nation we 
acknowledge God, we acknowledge his attributes, and govern- 
ment as declared in nis word, and we receive the Bible as nis 
revealed word. We do not allow the church to interfere in our 
civil government ; but we do not, therefore, disown the Bible to 
be the word of God, nor disclaim nis authority or our duty. 
We adore unis perfect wisdom ; and who dares ww the ground 
of directly opposing or deviating from nis instructions in any 
matter to which they are properly applicable? The ground 
upon which the principle of our Institutions places us in relation 
to this matter, is, that we admit no infallible expositor of the 
Bible; but that itis the right and the duty of every man, by the 
honest and diligent application of his own mind, to understand 
it, and conduct himself in all his relations, as well public as 
private, in as out of office, according to this understanding, so 
far as it affords him a principle of judgment and action ; he, 
and no one else, being responsible. Upon the ground of our 
civil and religious polity, harmony must result from reciprocal 
deference of the different parts of society to each other in matters 
within their appropriate spheres, the church not interfering in 
matters belonging to the civil government nor the civil govern- 
ment in matters belonging to the church. The notion that the 
Bible is sectarian, appropriate to the church, and not the instruc- 
tor of every man, is an essential part of that corruption which 
built the papal hierarchy ; consigning every thing of a spiritual 
nature to the church exclusively—as a consequence making that 
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infallible, and destroying all freedom of opinion. The issue has 
been that, in the establishment of rational liberty, men have left 
in the church all that had been appropriated to it, and thus 
through blind prejudice have deprived themselves of the very 
best help which they could have for the wise use and improve- 
ment of their high privileges—the word of God. 

What, then, 1s the instruction of the word of God in rela- 
tion to this exceedingly difficult matter, determining the punish- 
ment of crime? With respect to the crime of murder we can 
have no doubt. Immediately after the flood, while our Pre- 
server was accepting with special favor the spared remnant of 
mankind, uttering in the accents of abounding mercy the cov- 
enant, that the ground should not be cursed any more for man’s 
sake, but that while earth remaineth seed time and harvest, cold 
and heat, summer and winter, and day and night should not 
cease. He ordained the law—* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God made he 
man.” This is the primal Jaw of our race rescued from de- 
struction, to replenish again the earth, given upon the inception 
of the new condition they were entering upon, as the rule for 
all succeeding “pew It stands unrepealed as the law of 
God to man. Its principle differs essentially from that which 
is relied upon to sustain the alleged improvement of our penal 
codes ; it justifies the element in punishment, to which the terms 
“brutal,” “ savage,” have been so liberally applied in the ad- 
vocacy of this improvement. This same principle is manifest 
in all punishment prescribed by our Maker. e have no- 
where warrant from him to fritter away penalty of crime 
through sympathy for the criminal. Hr visits transgression 
with uncompromising retribution. He did not spare even nis 
own Son. At the same time ue is the most merciful of beings ; 
and this his unyielding course with respect to crime, is in mercy’s 
cause and for mercy’s sake ; that men may know the character 
and desert of crime, and through this knowledge be fortified 
with principle to withstand its allurements, to guard against its 
temptations :—‘ that they may hear and fear, and commit no 
more any such crime.” 

The law which we have cited was no part of the law of 
Moses. It was given to all mankind, and is the Jaw of all men 
who admit the right of their Maker to govern them. It impo- 
ses as a duty on mankind to punish murder with death: our 
Maker, our sovereign Jawgiver, solemnly enjoins an imperative 
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duty upon man to protect, by requiring blood for blood, the life 
of man, because made in the image of God. It recognizes al- 
so, and justifies the principle of punishment by corporal inflic- 
tion ; it further shows, that our creator is not indifferent to our 
social state; but that he holds the members of society responsi- 
ble for the public evil of allowed criminality, and exacts of 
them to institute and make effectual sufficient safeguards to 
protect and preserve from the defilement of guilt. It is true, 
that the Mosaic law was given to the nation of Israel specially ; 
and that it is not obligatory as law upon any other people ; but 
it is as true, that these laws do manifest the principle of uner- 
ring wisdom in respect to punishment. We say the principle 
with respect to punishment: not that the particular punish- 
ments should be prescribed for the particular offences, or that 
the punishment of death, for the specified offences, should be 
transferred into any other code; but when our Maker has pre- 
scribed for punishment stripes and corporal inflictions, it is pre- 
sumption indeed for us to deny that punishment can properly 
be of such a nature, and worse than presumption to character- 
ize such punishments as brutal and savage. Whom do we 
brand with savageness and brutality by this charge ? 

To the argument deduced from the principle involved in the 
punishments prescribed by the att-wise in the laws ordained 
by nim for his own people, the common answer has been, that 
they were at the time in a state of barbarism, a horde of bar- 
barians, incapable of refined impressions, or of being operated 
upon except by the grossest means: these gross or brutal pun- 
ishments were, therefore, adapted to the condition of those for 
whom they were provided : but that the progress of civilization, 
elevating to refinement, requires a correspondent change. We 
have heard this position in relation to that people, very thought- 
lessly asserted, and asserted by persons who ought at least to 
have examined the subject before pronouncing an opinion. We 
ask the proof of the barbarism of that people when receiving 
their law. The law itself implies nothing of the kind, but the 
contrary. “Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress 
him.” “ Thou shalt not afflict any widow or fatherless child.” 
“Thou shalt not revile the judges, nor curse the ruler of thy 
people.” “Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling- 
block before the blind.” Thou shalt not hate thy brother in 
thy heart: thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not 
suffer sin upon him.” Such laws as these, we might add the 
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Jaws against incest and others, are not Jaws of barbarians. We 
then refer to the history of the people in the wilderness, and 
aver, that they will compare advantageously with any nation 
of the present time. It is true, that they were great sinners 
against their God, and he visited them with sore judgments. 
But if our history were written by the pen of inspiration, or 
our sins were dealt with immediately under the direction of God 
taking cognizance upon the spot, what would be said, or be- 
come of us? What would be the effect now, of such a judg- 
ment as punished the enviousness and thirst of office of Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram? Besides, the Jaws given to them, were 
ordained for permanent laws, to organize and govern the state 
as God’s chosen people in the land of his promise. There 
never was a suggestion of the change of these laws while that 
nation remained. Thou “ gavest them right judgments and true 
laws, good statutes and commandments,” is the just character of 
these laws given by inspired truth. The objection brings itself 
to the point, that we are wiser than our Maker, and understand- 
ing man better than he, can devise a better system of criminal 
jurisprudence. 

Others, to obviate this principle deduced from the laws or- 
dained by God, reply that the sa Testament has superseded 
the Old. But what is there in the New Testament for mitiga- 
ting punishment? It may be remitted altogether, but only 
— the death of the cross. The suffering of the highest 
possible punishment, the amazing infliction of punishment, is 
the only way of mercy in the New Testament. “If thine eye 
offend thee pluck it out: it is better for thee to enter into the 
kingdom of God with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast 
into hell fire: where their worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched :”—* and shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth :” “ and in hell he lifted 
up his eyes being in torment :’’ “andthe smoke of their tor- 
ment ascendeth up forever and ever:” “and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain.” There is certainly nothing in the letter or 
spirit of the New Testament requiring or justifying the discon- 
nection of pain from crime, corporal a guilt ; noth- 
ing to mitigate the penalty of iniquity. Nor can we sup- 
pose, that the Old Testament has transmitted to us the mind 
of the infinitely wise God for no purpose. No part of it has 
been placed on record, and preserved as ms word without de- 
sign. ‘ Now these things were our examples to the intent we 
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should not lust after evil things as they also lusted.” “ For 
whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning.” “ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.” If we do not approve the principle 
which enters into punishment as God prescribes it, it is not be- 
cause his law was made for barbarians, and what he has pre- 
served in nis word as the teachings of nis wisdom, is say- 
age and fit only for savages, not adapted to improved society ; 
but because we do not regard crifne as he regards it, nor know 
how, as he knows, to deal with the depravity of our nature. 
We believe, that some of the worst evils of the great apostacy, 
are cherished by the churches. One of these we have alluded 
to, the — of the Bible to the church as its special de- 
posit for its peculiar edification, and thus depriving society in 
its secular concerns, the administration of its legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judiciary departments, of the benefit of the know- 
ledge, wisdom and just moral sentiment that would arise from 
its proper estimate and consequent careful, general study. In 
this relation people of intelligence do not hesitate to lay down 
absurdity for practical doctrine. It is taken as a clear proposi- 
tion, that on morals, and moral questions, the church owes no 
deference to the law of the land, but decides by its special par- 
amount authority ; and that only in things indifferent will it be 
influenced by the consideration of what the constitution of so- 
ciety makes the rule of every member, and the instruction of 
inspiration makes obligatory on the conscience. What is mo- 
rality but conformity to law? and it begs the question, to say 
that the church ought not to observe the civil law when it sanc- 
tions sin. What issin? Whence does the church derive its 
infallible authority to determine this point, so as to set aside the 
adjudication of the civil power in cases within its legitimate 
cognizance? We have no doubt, that laws may be resisted on 
the ground of their oppression and wickedness. So may the 
church : and its history shows more just causes for this extreme 
resort, than that of the civil. power. But let it be considered, 
that these are exceptions not to be discussed, dangerous to be 
contemplated. The result of such a condition in the relations of 
the church and civil power, is mutual aversion, so that ap- 
pealing to the word of God in matters of highest concern of a 
civil nature, although it is directly applicable, is repelled by the 
civil power as inadmissible. There is action and reaction: 
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the church absolves itself from all duty to respect civil legisla- 
tion, as utterly incompetent; and civil legislators interdict all 
reference to religion and its associations as inconsistent with 
rational liberty and enlightened government. 

We should be glad to discuss more largely than our remain- 
ing space allows, the incident of reformation. We are aware, 
that the reformation of a criminal, who has proceeded to the 

int of conviction, must be difficult under any regimen. We 

lieve, however, that shutting him out from intercourse with 
men, and in a condition where nothing of interest to him de- 
pends upon his exertions, whether in solitary confinement, or 
under any other prison discipline, is not the way of reformation. 
Social influence, and the value of character, and the need of 
character, and the necessity of procuring livelihood, afford mo- 
tives for amendment, and may lead to it. But repentance is the 
only principle of reformation: without this, no change for the 
better contains in itself any promise. To repentance, a just 
sense of the turpitude of the crime, is essential. Punishment 
that does not break the spirit, provokes it. To deal Jeniently 
with fault or crime, is the direct course to produce irritation ; 
leading to the conclusion that the guilt is venial, and the in- 
fliction undeserved. There is neither wisdom nor mercy in 
daubing with untempered mortar. To repent, a man must have 
a just sense of the baseness of crime, and of his own baseness 
as criminal, for an abiding sentiment; the punishment that 
roduces this effect is the punishment of reformation. Nothing 
is more unphilosophical and unscriptural, than to disallow a 
punishment because it tends to produce the consciousness of 
vileness and degradation; for it is the very state of mind that 
repentance requires. “If they accept the punishment of their 
iniquity,” “thou hast punished us io than our iniquities de- 
serve,” are given as indications of this state of mind ; it never 
arises until a man is forced to see and feel the true desert of 
guilt. Treat a man as unfortunate, let him feel the regrets 
and condolence of humanity, in his wickedness, and pride and 
indignation will be the natural fruits: he will not admit the 
infamy of his crime unless the abjectness of his condition fas- 
tens upon him the revolting truth. 
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[Since this article went to press, another alarming illustra- 
tion of the truth of some of its statements, has been afforded 
in the acquital of Mercer, charged with the murder of He- 
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berton. The provocation was, indeed, aggravated, but could 
never justify the perpetration of murder. Men must not be 
permitted, on any account, to take vengeance into their own 
hands. Themajesty an@sacredness of law must be maintained, 
and the violator of it be made to feel the keen edge of its 
severest penalty, or we must revert to a state of barbarism, in 
which each man shall be obliged to wear his own weapon of 
defence. 

The ground of acquittal in this case was insanity. But 
who believes in the fact of Mercer’s insanity? It is a misera- 
ble plea: and wo to us when every murderer, who shall 
perpetrate the awful act unrder the excitement of passion, 
amounting indeed to madness, shall be able successfully to 
urge this now every-day plea. The only safe ground to take 
on this point is, that no one shall be entitled to the plea of 
insanity, who is not an unquestionable subject for the insane 
asylum: and let the mad-house be the future home of every 
one acquitted on that plea. Friends, also, who claim acquittal 
on this ground, ought to be, by law, liable to punishment for 
allowing the insane person to walk abroad in society, to the 
detriment of its peace. 

It is, in the present case, especially to be regretted that, 
on the return to Philadelphia of the lawyers who plead for 
Mercer’s acquittal, they were welcomed by the shouts of the 
multitude, and the waving kerchiefs of some of the softer 
sex, and escorted to theirlodgings. Among these were wise and 
eloquent men, who know the value of law to this republic, and 
one who has held the high office of governor of New Jersey, 
bowing deference to the shouting crowd, and, with bare heads, 
most respectfully expressing their sympathy with those inde- 
cent expressions of joy at the result. Better, far better had 
the ex-governor and his associates decidedly manifested their 
disapprobation of such proceedings, and gone to their closets 
to weep over the growing disregard of law and morbid feeling 
of compassion for the guilty. We are apt to forget that the 
murdered one has friends, as well as the murderer, and that 
the former are, at least, much as entitled to our sympathy as 
the latter. ]|—Eb. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Tse Mosaic Account or Tue Unity or tHe Human Races, con- 
FIRMED BY THE Naturat History or THE American Apori- 


GINES. 
By Samuel Forry, M. D., New-York city. 


In styling the native American race, Aborigines, we would 
be distinctly understood not to regard them as indigenous, as 
the term in its strict acceptation implies, but merely that the 
era of their isolation goes back beyond the reach of history. As 
Americans, no part of Anthropology or the Natural History of 
Man, can be more interesting to us than that of our Aborigines. 
From time immemorial, the vast theatre of the western hemi- 
sphere has been thronged by numberless inhabitants. While 
many tribes of these people have lived and died without leaving 
a trace of their sojourn on the face of the earth; others, as in 
tropical America, at the period of its Spanish discovery, were 
a polished and cultivated race, living in large and flourishing 
cities. There is a third class of Aboriginals, still more ancient 
and more civilized, known only by their monumental antiqui- 
ties, scattered over the United States, South America, and the 
intermediate region ; but even these, no doubt, belonged to the 
same great family of the human race. The recent investiga- 
tions of Stephens, Norman, and others, among the ruined cities 
of the southern states of North America, (the first having 
closely examined and studied forty-four sites in the peninsula 
of Yucatan alone, exhibiting the vestiges of ancient American 
civilization,) have revealed the monuments of a people, who 
constitute now, perhaps, the most interesting enigma in the 
history of the world. The eastern continent has been called 
the Old World; but here, in the WVew, are stupendous ruins, 
which, perchance, may have flourished in their most palmy 
day, aye, some of them may even have been antiquities, when 
the seven hills which subsequently sustained the great city of 
the Cesars, knew no other habitation than that of the shep- 
herd’s hut of Faustulus. When Solomon was laying the foun- 
dation of the first temple ever raised by man to the honor and 
glory of the true God, here may have existed the ruins of 
temples—those vast pyramids which distinguish the primitive 
history of man in regions the ~~ remote, and apparently the 
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most widely separated. We do not, however, possess any pre- 
cise data by which to determine the remoteness of the earliest 
Awerican civilization ; and we are not among those, as will be 
seen in the sequel, who incline to the opinion of the extreme anti- 
quity of some of the now ye erg Unlike the decayed and 
ruined institutions of the Old World, as, for instance, those of 
Thebes, Babylon, Palmyra, and Petraea, which have left upon 
the institutions of posterity their sign, thus transmitting their 

reatness and glory; those of America, on the other hand, have 
fet us nought save the memorials of their existence impressed 
upon the surface of the earth. It matters not that, in the 
deserted halls which once blazed with the glory of mighty 
kings, the wild Arab with his camels should now lie down at 
night ; for the important principles which those nations, in the 
progress of man’s civilization, were destined to evolve, have 
been, notwithstanding the dissolution of their own social and 
political institutions, bequeathed to the world. 

What we propose to demonstrate in the investigation of this 
subject, is, that Revelation and Science are both beams of light 
emitted from the same Sun of Eternal Truth. As truth can 
never be in opposition to truth, so it has been found that 
many investigations into the laws of natural science, which 
were thought at first to conflict with Holy Writ, have been dis- 
covered in the end, as will be shown in this inquiry into the 
unity of the human family, to afford confirmation and elucida- 
tion of its divine truths. The question now before us is one, 
the decision of which is not a matter of indifference either to 
religion or humanity. As the testimony of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures is received with implicit and reverential assent by the 
readers of the Repository, the belief that all mankind are the 
offspring of common parents, constitutes, of course, a part ot 
their creed ; but it is our intention, in the following pages, to 
establish the same conclusions independent of the Mosaic 
records, thus showing that the Author of nature speaks the 
same language as the Author of revelation. This is the more 
necessary, as there have not been wanting writers who main- 
tain that the declaration, that the Creator made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth, does not comprehend the uncivilized 
inhabitants of remote regions; thus excluding the Negroes, 
Hottentots, Esquimaux, etc., as inferior in their original endow- 
ments to those which are now known as the Caucasian variety 
of the human family, and thus attempting to justify the institu- 
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tion of perpetual servitude; and hence it becomes requisite, 
both to meet these skeptical theorists on their own ground, and 
also to investigate this question upon the strict rules of modern 
inductive reasoning, to abstract our minds from all extrinsic evi- 
dence not bearing a as matters of fact upon the subject. 
Voltaire was one of the first to observe that “none but a blind 
man can doubt that the whites, negroes, Albinos, Hottentots, 
Laplanders, Chinese, and Americans, are entirely distinct races.”’ 
Those psEo9noa, half-men, half-brutes, as the ruder tribes are 
designated by M. Bory de Saint-Vincent, are excluded in his 
classification from the “ Race Adamique.” 

The authors whose writings we have carefully studied in 
reference to this subject are the following: Blumenbach—* De 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa,”’ and his Collectio Cranio- 
rum Diversarum Gentium ; Prichard’s “ Researches into the 
Physical History of Mankind,” and his recent work, entitled, 
“ The Natural History of Man ;’’ Morton’s “ Crania Ameri- 
cana, or a Comparative View of the Skulls of various Aboriginal 
Nations of North and South America ;” and “ An Inquiry into 
the Distinctive Characteristics of the Aboriginal Race of Ame- 
rica ;” Lawrence’s “ Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the 
Natural History of Man ;” Smith’s (Samuel Stanhope) “ Essay 
on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the 
Human Species ;”? Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology ;” Wise- 
man’s “ Twelve Lectures on the Connection between Science and 
Revealed Religion, delivered in Rome ;” Smith (Rev. John Pye) 
“ On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of 
Geological Science ; as well as Humboldt, Bradford, Stephens, 
etc., on American Antiquities.” To James Cowles Prichard, 
however, we acknowledge our deepest obligations ; for to him 
we stand more indebted for knowledge upon the subjects treat- 
ed by him than to all the rest combined. 

Before considering the physical, moral, and intellectual char- 
acteristics of the American Aborigines, we shall here introduce 
the known facts relative to the geographical distribution of the 
human family, in order to show that there is nothing in the 
relative position of America that forbids the supposition of an 
exotic origin of its native inhabitants. The geographical dis- 
tribution of man is, indeed, one of the most interesting problems 
in history; and history, if we exclude the Mosaic account, 
affords no data for determining the great problem of man’s 
origin. Any one who allows himself to speculate upon this 
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subject, will at first view be inclined to adopt the opinion that 
every part of the world had originally its indigenous inhabitants 
—autochthones,—adapted to its physical circumstances, 8B 
this hypothesis, a ready solution is afforded of some of the most 
difficult questions pygsented in the investigation of the physical 
history of mankind ¥ for instance, the remarkable diversity in 
figure and complexion observed among different nations—their 
difference of moral and intellectual character—and their pecu- 
liarity of language, and even dialectic differences, observed as 
far back in antiquity as the days of Jacob and Laban. We 
might thus explain the fact that the oldest records, ever since 
Cain went to the land of Nod, seldom allude to an uninhabited 
country ; or the no less surprising fact, that in many parts of 
the world, as for instance Central America, or even the very 
soil now pressed beneath our feet, we discover vestiges of a 
primeval population, who, having- dwelt there for ages and 
brought the civil arts to a comparatively high degree of culti- 
vation, were swept away before the dawn of history. But 
many of these obscurities will be made to disappear before the 
light of science, like mist before the morning sun, thus recon- 
ling in many points science and revelation. It will even be 
seen, as the result of modern ethnographic science, that the 
four hundred dialects of America,—a multiplicity of languages 
which was at first deemed incompatible with the Scripture nar- 
rative,—all have the most extraordinary analogies ; and still 
further, that all the languages of men are to be regarded as dia- 
lects of an original one now lost ! 

But to return to the geographical distribution of man. The 
probable birth-place of mankind—the centre from which the 
tide of migration originally proceeded—has always been, on the 
assumption that the whole human race has descended from a 
single pair, a matter of speculation with many. History points 
to the East as the earliest or original seat of our species, as well 
as of our domesticated animals and of our principal food. That 
this birth-place was situated in a region characterized by the 
reign of perpetual summer, and the consequent spontaneous 
production, throughout the year, of vegetable aliment adapted 
to the wants of man, has always been a favorite conjecture. 
From this point, with the progress of human population, men 
would naturally diffuse themselves over the adjacent regions of 
the temperate zone ; and in proportion as new difficulties were 
thus encountered, the spirit of invention was gradually called 
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into successful action. In the early stage of society—the hunter 

iod—mankind from necessity spreads with the greatest ra- 
pidity ; for 800 acres of hunting ground, it has been calculated, 
do not produce more food than half an acre of arable land. 
Thus, even at a very early period, the least fertile parts of the 
earth may have become inhabited ; and when, upon the partial 
exhaustion of game, the state of pasturage succeeded, mankind, 
already scattered in hunter tribes, may soon have multiplied to 
the extent compatible with the pastoral condition. In this man- 
ner may a continuous continent, in a comparatively short period, 
have become peopled; but even the smallest islands, however 
remote from continents, have, with very few exceptions, as for 
instance St. Helena, been invariably found inhabited by man, 
—a phenomenon susceptible of satisfactory explanation. 

The oft-observed circumstance of the drifting of canoes to 
vast distances affords, without doubt, an adequate explanation 
of the fact, (on the supposition that the human family has had 
one common source,) that of the multitudes of islets of coral 
and volcanic origin, in the vast Pacific, capable of sustaining a 
few families of men, very few have been found untenanted. 
As aavigators have often picked up frail boats in the ocean, 
as people who had been driver 500, 1000, and even 
1500 miles from their home, there is nothing in the relative 
position of America that forbids the supposition of a trans- 
Atlantic or trans-Pacific origin of its Aborigines. A number 
of such instances are related by Lyell, on the authority of Cook, 
Forster, Kotzebue, and Beechy. A Japanese junk, even so 
late as the year 1833, was wrecked on the northwest coast of 
America, at Cape Flattery, and several of the crew reached 
the shore safely. Numberless instances of this kind might be 
cited. In 1799, a small boat, containing three men, which was 
driven out to sea by stress of weather from St. Helena, reached 
the coast of South America ina month, one of the men 
having perished on the voyage. In 1797, twelve negroes 
escaping from a slave ship on the coast of Africa, who took to 
a boat, were drifted, after having been the sport of wind and 
wave for five weeks, ashore at Barbadoes. Three natives of 
Ulea reached one of the coral isles of Rodack, having been 
driven, during a boisterous voyage of eight months, the amazing 
distance of 1500 miles. The native missionaries travelling 
among the different Pacific insular groups, frequently meet with 
their countrymen, who have been drifted in like manner. 
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“The space traversed in some instances,” says Lyell, “ was 
so great, that similar accidents might suffice to transport canoes 
from various parts of Africa to the shores of South America, or 
from Spain to the Azores, and thence to North America ; so 
that man, even in a rude state of society, is liable to be scat- 
tered involuntarily by the winds and waves over the globe, in a 
manner singularly analogous to that in which many plants and 
animals are diffused. We ought not, then, to wonder that, 
during the ages required for some tribes of the human race to 
attain that advanced stage of civilization which empowers the 
navigator to cross the ocean in all directions with security, the 
whole earth should have become the abode of rude tribes of 
hunters and fishers. Were the whole of mankind now cut off, 
with the exception of one family, inhabiting the old or new 
continent, or Australia, or even some coral islet of the Pacific, 
we might expect their descendants, though they should never 
become more enlightened than the South Sea Islanders, or the 
Esquimaux, to spread, in the course of ages, over the whole earth, 
diffused partly by the tendency of population to increase, in a 
limited district, beyond the means of subsistence, and partly by 
the accidental drifting of canoes by tides and currents to distant 
shores.” 

Thus has the earth been widely peopled in the earliest peri- 
ods of society; and in later times, as some nations became 
maritime, important discoveries were made by accident. In the 
year 862, Iceland was discovered by some mariners bound for 
the Feroe Islands, who had been thrown out of their course by 
tempests. The discovery of America by the Northmen was 
accidental; and so was the discovery of Brazil, in the year 
1500, by a Portuguese fleet, which, in its route to the East In- 
dies, departed so far from the African coast, in order to avoid 
certain winds, as to encounter the western continent. 

In our researches into the origin of the varieties of mankind, 
it is necessary to dismiss all argument a priori. Let us repudi- 
ate that speciousness of argumentation which maintains that it 
is much more consonant with the wisdom of the Deity that each 
region of the earth should teem ab initio with vegetable and 
animal productions adapted to its physical circumstances, than 
that immense tracts, while a single species is slowly extending 
its kind, should remain for ages an unoccupied waste. The 
question as here viewed, belongs to the domain of natural his- 
tory, and especially to physiology and psychology, as based 
upon the observation of facts. Hence, too, it is obviously im- 
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proper to set out, as most writers on the subject have done, 
with a distribution of the human family into certain races, as 
this is in fact a premature anticipation of the result. It is only 
by proceeding in the analytical method, surveying the ethnog- 
raphy* of various countries, and deducing conclusions from the 
phenomena collected, that the subject can be legitimately in- 
vestigated. ; k rh der 

Preliminary to the consideration of the distinctive character- 
istics of our Aborigines, more especially as it is important to 
have, in every scientific inquiry, a clear idea of all the terms 
employed, it may be well to state that by the term species, in 
natural history, is understood a collection of individuals, whether 
plants or animals, which so resemble one another that all the 
differences among them may find an explanation in the known 
operation of physical causes ; but if two races are distinguished 
by some characteristic peculiarity of organization not explica- 
ble on the ground that it was lost by the one or acquired by the 
other through any known operation of physical causes, we are 
warranted in the belief that they have not descended from the 
same original stock. Hence varieties, in' natural history, are 
distinguished from species by the circumstance of mere deviation 
from the characters of the parent stock ; but to determine whether 
tribes characterized by certain diversities, constitute in reality 
distinct species, or merely varieties of the same species, is often 
a question involving much doubt,—a doubt which can, however, 
be generally removed by a comprehensive survey of the great 
laws of organization. 

Species is defined by Buffon—* A succession of similar indi- 
viduals which re-produce each other.” By Cuvier—* The 
union of individuals descended from each other, or from common 
parents, and of those who resemble them as much as they re- 
semble each other.” He adds—“The apparent difference of 
the races of our domestic species are stronger than those of any 
species of the same genus. ** * The fact of the succession, 
therefore, and of the constant succession, constitutes alone the 
unity of the species.” 





*The term Ethnography, derived from ¢vo0:, nation, and 
veeqo, | write, is generally restricted to mean the classifica- 
tion of nations from the comparative study of languages ; or, 
in other words, it is comparative philology. But, throughout 
this article, we use it in a more extended sense. We shall 


speak not only of philological but physiognomical Ethnography. 
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As regards the physical characteristics of the American Ab- 
origines, Dr. Morton arrives at the following conclusions : 

“ Thus it is that the American Indian, from the southern ex- 
tremity of the continent to the northern limit of his range, is 
the same exterior man. With somewhat variable stature and 
complexion, his distinctive features, though variously modified, 
are never effaced ; and he stands isolated from the rest of man- 
kind, identified at a glance in every locality, and under every 
variety of circumstances ; and even his desiccated remains, which 
have withstood the desfroying hand of time, preserve the prime- 
val type of his race, excepting only when art has interposed to 
prevent it.” 

From this and other considerations, all of which will be no- 
ticed in detail, Dr. M. arrives at the final conclusion, “ that there 
are no direct or obvious links between the people of the old world 
and the new.” But notwithstanding the high authority of Dr. 
Morton upon this subject, we shall attempt to show, and as we 
conceive successfully, the utter fallacy of this inference. 

In surveying the globe inreference to the different appear- 
ances of mankind, the most extraordinary diversities are, indeed, 
apparent to the most superficial observer. The Patagonian and 
Caffre, compared with the Laplander and Esquimaux, are real 
giants, the stature of the latter being generally two feet less 
than that of the former. What a striking contrast does the 
coarse skin and greasy blackness of the African, present to the 
delicate cuticle and the exquisite rose and lily that beautify the 
face of the Georgian! Compare the head of the Caucasian, 
having those proportions which we so much admire in Grecian 
sculpture, with the flat skull of the Carib or that of the Negro 
with its low retreating forehead and advancing jaws! Or be- 
hold in one the full development of intellectual power, as dis- 

layed in arts, science, and literature, and in the other a mere 
instinctive existence! Hence arises the question :— Have ail 
these diverse races descended from a single stock? Or, on the 
other hand: Have the different races of mankind, from the be- 
ginning of their existence, differed from one another in thew 
physical, moral, and intellectual nature? This inquiry opens to 
our view a wide and interesting field of investigation; and al- 
though the extreme diversities of mankind just adverted to, 
would seem, at first view, to forbid the supposition of a common 
origin, yet we find them all running into one another by such nice 
and imperceptible gradations, not only in contiguous countries 
but among the same people, as to render it often impracticable, 
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independent of the individual’s locality, to determine to what 
family of the human race he belongs. Hence we surely do not 
despair of disproving Dr. Morton’s deduction, that our Indian 
« stands isolated from the rest of mankind.” 

In order to present a more general view of the subject, we 
shall now endeavour to point out the most important diversities 
by which the human family is distinguished, as we find them 
separated into different races; and to determine in connection 
with the main object of this inquiry and as tending to elucidate 
it, whether these races are merely varieties of one or constitute 
distinct species. 

In the general classification of mankind, we find that nearly 
every author has some peculiar views. Thus, while Cuvier 
makes the distinction of three races, Malte-Brun has no less 
than sixteen. As the division of Blumenbach, consisting of five 
varieties, viz., the Caucasian, Mongolian, American, Ethiopian, 
and Malay, is the one most generally adopted, it may be well 
to present here their general distinguishing characters. Among 
the principal characteristics, those of the skull are most striking 
and distinguishing. It is on the configuration of the bones of 
the head that the peculiarity of the countenance chiefly depends. 
Although as previously remarked, the various families of man 
run into each other by imperceptible gradations; yet, in the 
— examples of these five primary divisions, a very marked 
difference is observable. 

(1.) In the Caucasian race, the head is more globular than 
in the other varieties, and the forehead ismore expanded. The 
face has an oval shape nearly on a plane with the forehead and 
cheek-bones, which last project neither latterly nor forwards as 
in other races ; nor does the upper jaw-bone, which has a per- 
pendicular direction, to which the lower jaw corresponds, give 
a projecting position to the front teeth, as in the other varieties. 
The chin is full and rounded. This variety is typically charac- 
terized by a white skin, but we will show that it is susceptible 
of every tint, and that it is in some nations almost black; and 
the eyes and hair are variable, the former being mostly blue, and 
the latter, yellow or brown and flowing. It is the nations with 
this cranial formation that have attained the highest degree of 
civilization, and have generally ruled over the others ; or rather, 
as we would show more fully did space allow, it is among these 
nations that the progress of civilization and the development of 
the anterior portion of the brain, each a a on the other a 
mutual influence, have gone hand in hand. Of this variety of 
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the human race, the chief families are the Caucasians proper, 
the Germanic branch, the Celtic, the Arabian, the Lybian, the 
Nilotic, and the Hindostanic. 

(2.) In the Mongolian variety, the head, instead of being 
globular, is nearly square. The cheek-bones project from un- 
der the middle of the orbit of the eye, and turn backward in a 
remarkable outward projection of the zygoma. The orbits are 
large and deep, the eyes oblique, and the upper part of the face 
exceedingly flat ; the nose, the nasal bones, and even the space 
intermediate to the eye-brows, being nearly on the same plane 
with the cheek-bones. The color of this variety is olive or yel- 
lowish brown, and the hair is blackish and scanty. This variety 
of the human family has formed vast empires in China and 
Japan, but its civilization has been long stationary. It has 
spread over the whole of central and northern Asia, being lost 
among the American polar race, the Esquimaux, on the one 
hand, and the Caucasian Tartars on the other. Extending to 
the Eastern Ocean, it comprehends the Japanese, the Coreans, 
and a large portion of the Siberians. On the south, its limits 
seem to be bounded by the Ganges; while in the Eastern Pen- 
insula, it is only in the lower casts that the Mongolian features 
predominate over the Indo-Caucasian. 

(3.) The Ethiopian variety, which recedes the farthest from 
the Caucasian, presents a narrow and elongated skull, the tempo- 
ral muscles, which are very large and powerful, rising very high 
on the parietal bones, thus giving the idea of Jateral compres- 
sion. The forehead is low and retreating. The cheek-bones 
and the upper jaw project forwards, and the alveolar ridge and 
the teeth take a similar position. The nose is thick, being al- 
most blended with the cheeks; the mouth is prominent and the 
lips thick ; and the chin is narrow and retracted. The color va- 
ries from a deep tawny to a perfect jet ; and the hair is black, 
frizzled, and woolly. In disposition, the negro is joyous, flexi- 
ble, and indolent. The whole of the African continent, with 
the exception of the parts north and east of the Great Desert, 
is overspread by the different branches of this type. Besides 
which, they are found in New Holland, New Guinea, the Mo- 
luccas, and other islands. It is not true as is remarked by M. 
Cuvier and others, that the people comprising this race have 
always remained in a state of barbarism. On the contrary, 
numerous facts might be adduced, showing that many Negro 
tribes have made considerable advances in civilization, and that 
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in proportion to this improvement, do they approximate to the 
physical characters of the Caucasian. For instance, in the 
ancient kingdom of Bambarra, of which Timbuctoo is the capi- 
tal, civilization was comparatively far advanced at a time when 
the Britons, as described by Julius Cesar, were smeared over 
with paint and clothed in the skins of wild beasts. 

These three varieties constitute the leading types of mankind, 
the Malay and American being no more than mere intervening 
shades. , 

(4.) In the Malayan variety, the forehead is more expanded 
than in the African, the jaws are less prominent, and the nose 
more distinct. The color is blackish brown or mahogany ; the 
hair is long, coarse, and curly ; and the eye-lids are drawn ob- 
liquely upwards at the outer angles. Active and ingenious, this 
variety possesses all the habits of a migratory, predacious, and 
maritime people. They are found in Malacca, Sumatra, the in- 
numerable islands of the Indian Archipelago and the great Pa- 
cific Ocean, from Madagascar to Easter Island. 

(5.) The American variety, which, as it censtitutes the spe- 
cial object of this paper, we have reserved to the last. This 
variety, like the Malayan in reference to the Caucasian and 
Ethiopian, may be said to hold a similar relation to the Cau- 
casian and Mongolian. The head, though similar to the Mon- 
golian, is yet less square and the face less flattened. The fore- 
head is low, the eyes black and deep set, and the nose large 
and aquiline. The skin is dark and more or less red; the hair 
is black, straight, and long, and the beard deficient. They are 
slow in acquiring knowledge, and averse to mental cultivation. 
Restless and revengeful, they always evince a fondness for war ; 
but as regards the spirit of maritime adventure, they are 
wholly destitute. As exhibiting the highest point of attainable 
civilization, the ancient empires of Peru, Mexico, and Central 
America generally, may be considered analogous to those of 
China and India, which have been for ages stationary. 

This race was, when first discovered by Europeans, spread 
over nearly the whole of the Americas south of the sixtieth 
degree of north latitude. From this point towards the Arctic 
Circle, our Indian, it is generally believed, belongs to the Mon- 
golian variety, notwithstanding the analogy of language would 
warrant an opposite inference. From Greenland we trace ap- 
parently the same family of men to the north of Europe, com- 
prising the Finland and Lapland coasts; and thence to the 
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Polar races of Asia, which are part of the Mongolian tribes, 
covering the immense region extending from the line of the 
Ural and Himmaleh mountains to Bebring’s Straits. 

But before proceeding to a consideration of the characteris- 
tics of the American Aborigines, as connected with the ques- 
tion of the unity of the human family, let us first treat of the 
phenomena of hybridity, which have a close relation with the 
determination of species. An identity of species between two 
animals, notwithstanding a striking difference in some particu- 
lars, has been inferred, as a general rule, if their offspring has 
been found capable of procreating. Although this doctrine has 
been generally maintained by our most distinguished naturalists, 
yet some have rejected it as a hasty generalization. The pro- 
duction of hybrids is a phenomenon observed not only amon 
mammifers, but among birds, fishes, the insect tribes, and the 
vegetable kingdom ; and when we survey the numerous facts 
opposed to the generally admitted law of nature that all hybrid 
productions are sterile, there would seem to be some ground for 
doubting the soundness of the general conclusion. Thus the 
dog and the wolf, and the dog and the fox, will breed together, 
and the mixed offspring is capable of procreating. And that 
mules are not always barren, is a fact not unknown even to 
Aristotle. But as hybrid productions are almost unknown 
among animals in their wild and unrestrained condition, it 
would seem that there is a mutual repugnance between those 
of different species; and thus nature guards against a universal 
confusion of the different departments of oganized creation. 
Notwithstanding the occasional exceptions to the general fact 
of the sterility of hybrid productions, it has never been ob- 
served that an offspring similar to themselves has proceeded 
from hybrids of an opposite sex. The offspring of these ani- 
mals is capable of being continued in successive generations 
only by returning towards one of the parent tribes. It is thus 
apparent that the vis procreatriz between different species, both 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, is very defective, and 
that the law of nature which maintains the diversity of tribes 
in the organized world, isnot really infringed by the isolated 
phenomena observed in reference to hybrid productions. That 
animals generally have the same form and endowments now as at 
the remotest period of our acquaintance with them, is an opi- 
nion confirmed by the oldest historical records, as well as by the 
works of art and the actual relics found in Egyptian tombs. 
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The zoological descriptions of Aristotle, composed twenty- 
two centuries ago, are still faithful to nature in every particu- 
lar. Hence it would appear that insurmountable barriers to the 
intermixture of species, at least among wild animals, have been 
provided by nature, in the instinctive aversion to union with 
other species, in the sterility of hybrid productions, and in the 
law of the reproduction of the corporeal and psychical charac- 
ters of the parent in the offspring. 

These facts have an important bearing upon the doctrine that 
mankind constitutes a single species. It is well known to hor- 
ticulturists and those engaged in breeding domesticated ani- 
mals, that, by crossing and intermixing varieties, a mixed 
breed superior in almost every physical quality to the parent 
races is often produced ; and it has also been observed that the 
intermixture of different races of the human family has pro- 
duced one physically superior, generally speaking, to either an- 
cestral race. Now, as it is a Jaw, according to the high autho- 
rity of Buffon and Hunter, that those animals of opposite sexes, 
notwithstanding some striking differences in appearance, whose 
offspring is equally prolific with themselves, belong to one and 
the same species, it follows that these facts afford a strong con- 
firmation of the conclusion deduced from many others, viz., that 
there is but one human species, for, as just remarked, while the 
offspring of distinct species, (real hybrids,) are so little prolific 
that their stock soon becomes extinct, it is found that the mixed 
offspring of different varieties of the same species generally ex- 
ceeds the parent races in corporeal vigor and in the tendency to 
multiplication. This law, however, does not apply to the moral 
and intellectual endowments ; for we find these deteriorated in 
the European by the mixture of any other race, and, on the 
other hand, an infusion of Caucasian blood tends in an equal de- 
gree to ennoble these qualities in the other varieties of the hu- 
man family. It is, indeed, an undisputed fact, that all the races 
and varieties of mankind are equally capable of propagating 
their offspring by intermarriage; and that such connexions 
when contracted between individuals of the most dissimilar va- 
rieties, as for instance the Negro and the European, prove, if 
there is any difference, even more prolific. Thistendency to a 
rapid increase is especially obvious among the so-termed Mulat- 
toes of the West Indies. Upon this point the philosophic 
Prichard arrives at the following conclusion :— 

“It appears to me unquestionable that intermediate races of 
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men exist and are propagated, and that no impediment what- 
ever exists to the perpetuation of mankind when the most dissi- 
milar varieties are blended together. We hence derive a con- 
clusive proof, unless there be in the instance of human races an 
exception to the universally prevalent law of organized nature, 
that all the tribes of men are of one family.” 

It is well remarked by Prichard, that perhaps the solution of 
the problem of the unity of the human family, might be safely 
left on this issue, or considered as obtained by this argument. 
The same law, as is well known, applies to our Aborigines. As 
we spent upwards of two years, when serving in the Medical 
Staff of the Army, among the Creeks, Seminoles, and Chero- 
kees, we saw, especially in Florida, the most remarkable inter- 
mixtures between the Indian and the Negro, as regards the 
physiognomy of the individual. Instead of an apparent new 
being like the Mulatto, the mixed offspring would often exhi- 
bit the decided characteristics of the two races, without any ob- 
vious blending. Thus, one would have the crisp and curly hair, 
united with a reddish copper-colored skin and all the other In- 
dian features: and another would present the straight, long, and 
coarse hair of the Indian upon a true Negro skull ; as the low and 
retreating forehead, the projecting jaws, the thick nose, the 
narrow and retracted chin, and the jet black complexion. 

We shall also here bring under notice what may be designated 
as accidental or congenital varieties, these phenomena having a 
close relation with the diversities exhibited among the various 
tribes of mankind. Among all organized productions, we find 
variety of form and structure in the same species, and even in 
the offspring of the same parents; and what is equally remark- 
able, we discover a tendency to perpetuate in their ~ all 
individual peculiarities. This constitutes, in some degree, an 
exception to the general law that animals produce their like,— 
an exception by which it were easy to explain the present ex- 
istence of diversified races, originating from the same primitive 
species, did not a new difficulty arise in the question, having 
reference to the extent of deviation of structure that may take 
place without breaking in upon the characteristic type of the 
species. There are many instances on record in which these 
accidental varieties have been perpetuated by hereditary trans- 
mission. One of the most extraordinary is the recent origination 
of a new variety of sheep in the state of Massachusetts, called 
the “ancon or ofter-breed,” in consequence of the shortness of 
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the limbs and the greater proportionate length of the body, the 
fore-legs being also crooked. 

Among instances of variety of structure originating in the 
race of man, which are in hke manner propagated through 
many generations, may be mentioned the oft-observed fact of 
supernumerary toes or fingers, and corresponding deficiencies. 
Hence the names of Varus and Plautus among the ancient Ro- 
mans. Likewise, those peculiar features by which the individ- 
uals of some families are characterized; as, for instance, the 
singular thickness of the upper lip in the imperial house of Aus- 
tria, which was introduced, three centuries ago, by intermar- 
riage. These organic peculiarities are often transmitted to chil- 
dren, even when one of the parents is of the ordinary firm, for 
three or four generations. Hence there is reason to believe that 
if persons of this organic peculiarity were to intermarry exclu- 
sively, we might have a permanent race characterized by six 
toes or fingers. We have a similar fact in the history of the 
English family of “ porcupine men,” in whom the greater part 
of the body was covered with hard excrescences of a horny 
nature, which were transmitted hereditarily. These remarks 
apply equally to those peculiarities of organization which pre- 
dispose to many diseases, as well as to the transmission of men- 
tal and moral qualities, all of which are truly hereditary. It is 
thus seen that varieties of structure are not always transmitted 
from first parents, and that when they have once arisen, they 
become, under favorable circumstances, permanent in the stock. 

We are now prepared to consider the characteristics of our 
aboriginal race, by which, in the language of Morton, they 
“ stand isolated from the rest of mankind.” We shall speak 
first of diversities of form or configuration, the most important 
of which is doubtless the shape of the head as connected with 
the development of the brain. The classification of skulls un- 
der five general forms already given, is of course entirely arbi- 
irary; and as in every other corporeal diversity, so we find in 
regard to crania an imperceptible gradation among the nations 
of the earth, filling up the interval between the two extremes 
of the most perfect Caucasian model and the most exaggerated 
Negro specimen. Hence we must conclude that the diversities 
of skulls among mankind, and ———a in a much less de- 
gree the peculiarity of our Indian, do not afford sufficient ground 
for a specific difference—an inference confirmed, as will be seen, 


by the variations which occur in animals of the same species 
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We might show, as we think, conclusively, did space allow, that 
there is a connection between the leading physical characters of 
human races, (and especially as regards cranial formation,) and 
the agencies of climate and their habits of existence. This is 
very apparent in the configuration found in our Aborigines, and 
equally so in all other races in the nomadic and hunter condi- 
tions, consisting of the greater development of the jaws and 
a (cheek) bones ; in a word, of the bones of the face 
altogether, as compared with the size of the brain. That the 
development of the organs of taste and smell, is in an inverse 
ratio to that of the brain, and consequently to the degree of in- 
telligence, is considered by Bichat as almost a rule in our orga- 
nization. By this principle, as an index to those exalted pre- 
rogatives which elevate man above the brute, was the Grecian 
sculptor guided. - Although, upon this point, the facial angle of 
Camper is not an exact test, yet it may be remarked that in the 
human race, it varies from 65° to 85°, the former being a near 
approach to the monkey species. Among the remains of Gre- 
cian art, we find this angle extended to 90° in the representa- 
tion of poets, sages, legislators, etc., thus showing that the re- 
Jation here referred to was not unknown to them; while, at the 
same time, the mouth, nose, jaws, and tongue, were contracted 
in size, as indicative of a noble and generous nature. In the 
statues of their gods and heroes, the Greeks gave a still greater 
exaggeration to the latter, and reduction to the former charac- 
teristics, thus extending the forehead over the face, so as to make 
a facial angle of 100°. It is this that gives to their statuary its 
high character of sublime beauty. Even among the vulgar, we 
find the idea of stupidity associated with an elongation of the 
snout. 

As regards man’s average stature, the size and proportions of 
his trunk and limbs, and the relations of different parts, it has 
been inferred by some that these varieties, in connection with 
other diversities, constitute distinctive characters sufficient to 
class the human family under several separate species. It has 
been asserted, for instance, that in the Negro the length of the 
forearm is so much greater than in the European, as to form a 
real approximation to the character of the ape. This difference, 
however, is so very slight, compared with the relative length of 
the arms of the orang and the chimpantsi, that we are not even 
warranted in the inference that races long civilized have less of 
the animal in this respect in their physical conformation than 
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those in the savage state. No peculiarity of this kind pertains 
to our Aborigines ; but that uncivilized races have less muscular 

wer than civilized men, is a fact that has been often observed, 
and one that we can confirm ffom extensive personal knowledge 
relative to the Creeks, Seminoles, and Cherokees. The exper- 
iments of the voyager, Peron, with the dynamometer, showed 
that Frenchmen and Englishmen have a physical superiority 
compared with the natives of the southern hemisphere. But 
these diversities are not specific, being merely variations arising 
from the operation of particular causes; as, for instance, the 
Hindoos, who live on a vegetable aliment exclusively, are less 
muscular and have arms and legs longer in proportion than 
Europeans; and hence, too, the miserable savages, who are 
never well fed, but are frequently depressed by absolute want, 
cannot be expected to equal, in physical strength, the industrious 
and well-fed middle classes of a civilized community. That 
none of these deviations amount to specific distinctions is ap- 
parent from two arguments, as laid down by Prichard :-—“ First, 
that none of the differences in question exceed the limits of in- 
dividual variety, or are greater than the diversities found within 
the circle of one nation or family; secondly, the varieties of form 
in human races are by no means so considerable, in many points 
of view, as the instances of variation which are known to oc- 
cur in different tribes of animals belonging to the same stock, 
there being scarcely one domesticated species which does not 
display much more considerable deviations from the typical 
character of the tribe.” 

Among the physical characteristics of our Indian, we shall 
now consider that of color or complexion, the usual designation 
of which is copper-colored ; but this is considered by Dr. Mc- 
Culloch as wholly inapplicable to the Americans as a race, hav- 
ing himself proposed the term “ cinnamon-colored.” Dr. Mor- 
ton thinks that, taken collectively, they would be most cor- 
rectly designated as the “ brown-race.” He adds—* Although 
the Americans possess a pervading and characteristic complex- 
ion, there are occasional and very remarkable deviations, inclu- 
ding all the tints from a decided white to an unequivocally 
black skin.” 

In order to show that the complexion, as well as the color 
and texture of the hair, belonging to the American Aboriginal, 
are not distinctive but merely typical characteristics, it will be 
necessary to take a general survey of mankind. It will be found 
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that these characteristics become so modified, altered, and evanes- 
cent, that to draw an absolute line of demarcation among five, or 
any other number of varieties of the human family, is totally 
impossible. The Negro and the European are the two ex- 
tremes, which, as in every other particular in which the vari- 
ous tribes of human kind differ, pass into each other by insensi- 
ble gradations. The terms, white and black races, can be 
used only in the general sense of Caucasian and Ethiopian va- 
rieties. The complexion implies no distinction of species; for 
it can be readily shown that, in this respect, the African tribes 
vary much, that the American aboriginals exhibit the extremes 
of white and black, and that even the Caucasians, generally 
characterized as white, present nations decidedly black. In 
the frontispiece to the third volume of Prichard’s “ Researches 
into the Physical History of Man,” we bave a striking speci- 
men of a black Caucasian, being a portrait of Rahomun Roy— 
“a Brahmin of undoubtedly pure race.” Among the Arabs, 
according to the country they inhabit, we discover the extremes 
of complexion. “The general complexion of the Shegya 
Arabs,” says Mr. Waddington, “is a jet black.”” He adds— 
“ The Shegya, as I have already mentioned, are black—a clear, 
glossy, jet black, which appeared to my then unprejudiced eyes 
to be the finest color that could be selected for a human being. 
They are distinguished in every respect from the Negroes by 
the brightness of their color ; by their hair and the regularity of 
their features; by the mild and dewy lustre of their eyes; and 
by the softness of their touch, in which last respect they yield 
not to Europeans.” As the Arabs on the Nile do not inter- 
marry with the natives, as appears by the accounts given by 
Burckhardt and Ruppell, the blackness of their complexion 
can be ascribed to climate alone. In more northern, and par- 
ticularly in more elevated regions, the hue of the Arab’s skin 
is not less fair than that of the European. “The Arab wo- 
men,” says Bruce, “are not black; there are even some ex- 
ceedingly fair.” Among the Otaheitans, who have been long 
celebrated for their personal beauty, the skin of the lower orders 
has a brown tint, which becomes so gradually lost in those of a 
superior caste, that the complexion in the higher ranks is nearly 
white, or at least but slightly tinged with brown. On the cheek 
of the women, a blush may be readily observed. The usual 
color of the hair is black, but it is of a fine texture, and not un- 
frequently brown, flaxen, and even red. Of the natives of the 
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Marquesas, it has been said that “in form they are, perhaps, 
the finest in the world,” and that their skin is naturally “ very 
fair;”’ while in the color of their hair, all the various shades 
found in the different tribes of the Caucasian race, are ex- 
hibited. 

Even among the American tribes, known the world over as 
the “red-man,” the most remarkable diversities of complexion 
are presented, varying from a decided white to an unequivocally 
black skin. Of so deep a hue are the Californians, that La 
Perouse compares them to the Negroes in the West Indies. 
“The complexion of the Californians,” he says, “ very nearly 
resembles that of those Negroes whose hair is not woolly.” In 
contrast to these black Californians, we have, on our northwest 
coast, tribes with skins as white as the complexion of the 
natives of southern Europe. Captain Dixon describes a female 
whose “ countenance had all the cheerful glow of an English 
milk-maid, and the healthy red which flushed her cheek, was 
even beautifully contrasted with the whiteness of her neck; her 
forehead was so remarkably clear that the translucent veins were 
seen meandering even in the minutest branches.” 

So far, then, we can discover no distinctive characteristics, by 
which the American Aboriginal “ stands isolated from the rest 
of mankind.” But as difference of color is the most obvious 
diversity of human organization that meets the popular eye, we 
will present to our readers the conclusion of the learned Prichard 
on the same peint. 

“ That the different complexions of mankind,” he says, “ are 
not permanent characters, may be sufficiently proved by numer- 
ous facts collected from the physical history of particular races 
of men. It is hardly necessary, in this instance, to appeal to 
the infinite number of phenomena which are to be found, pre- 
cisely analogous in all the circumstances of their origin and 
subsequent propagation and permanence in entire breeds, in 
the various tribes of animals, there being scarcely any tribe of 
warm-blooded creatures which are not subject to become thus 
diversified. The reader will find in the following outline of the 
history of particular tribes of the human family, instances of this 
variation of color,—of a change from white to black, and from 
black to white, or of both complexions actually subsisting in 
the undoubted progeny of the same stock; and these instances 
so multiplied and so well authenticated, as to leave no doubt 
as to the conclusion which we are obliged to draw in this part, 
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at least, of the investigation before us, as to the great question 
of the unity or diversity of the human species.” 

The hair of our Indian presents so little diversity from the 
rest of mankind, as to require no special notice; but as much 
stress has always been laid upon the national differences of the 
human hair, by those who hold that the Negro is of a distinct 
species from our own, a few general observations will not be 
deemed out of place. As regards the hair, beard, and color of 
the iris, we observe, indeed, strongly marked varieties, all these 
having a relation with the color of the skin. While the head 
of the Caucasian race is adorned with an ample growth of fine 
locks, and his face with a copious beard, the Negro’s head 
presents short woolly knots, and that of the American or Mon- 
golian, coarse and straight hair, all having nearly beardless 
faces; and with this diminution of the beard is combined a 
general smoothness of the whole body. That the coloring 
principle in the skin and hair is of a common nature, is evident 
from the fact, that among the white races every gradation from 
the fair to the dark is accompanied by a corresponding altera- 
tion in the tint of the hair. This remark applies equally to the 
colored varieties of men, for all these have black hair; but 
among the spotted Africans, according to Bluinenbach, the hairs 
growing out of a white patch on the head are white. These 
facts in connection with others observed among inferior animals, 
as the dog, sheep, and goat, prove sufficiently that a distinction 
of species cannot be established on the mere difference in the 
hair. Upon this point, Prichard very happily remarks :— 

“ That if this cuticular excrescence of the Negro were really 
not hair, but a fine wool,—if it were precisely analogous to the 
finest wool,—still this would by no means prove the Negro to 
be of a peculiar and separate stock, since we know that some 
tribes of animals bear wool, while others of the same species 
are covered with hair. It is true that in some instances this 
peculiarity depends immediately on climate, and is subject to 
vary when the climate is changed; but in others, it is deeply 
fixed in the breed, and almost amounts to a permanent variety.” 

But the so-called woolly hair of the Negro is not wool in fact, 
but merely a curled and twisted hair. This has been proved 
by microscopic observation, upon the well-known law, that the 
character which distinguishes wool from hair consists in the 
serrated nature of its external surface, giving to it its felting 


property. 
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That the physical characters of nations have certain relations 
to climate, is an opinion warranted by facts, the erudite argu- 
ments of Lawrence to the contrary notwithstanding. Our re- 
marks here, however, will be restricted mostly to the single 

uestion relative to the human complexion. The limits of 
Negroland, properly so called, seem to be confined to the inter- 
tropical regions of Africa. Now, if we proceed southward of 
Central Africa, we find the hue of the negro grow less black, 
as in the Caffres and Hottentots; and, on the other hand, we 
discover the same law north of the tropicof Cancer. Although 
some of the tribes in the Oases of the Great Desert are said to 
be black, yet they are generally brown or almost white ; and 
when we reach the second system of highlands, which has a 
temperate clime, the inhabitants present the flowing hair and 
complexion of the southern Europea... This general law, if 
the comparison is extended to Europe, is confirmed. On com- 
paring the three elevated tracts bounding and containing be- 
tween them the Mediterranean and the Great Sahara, we find 


that the intermediate region, (Mount Atlas,) differs much less 
from the northern (the Alps and Pyrenees) than from the 
southern chain, (the Lunar Mountains.) The same law is evi- 
dent in each, as respects vegetation and the physical characters 
of the human races. While the mountains of Central Africa 
are inhabited by negroes, the Berbers of Mount Atlas show but 


little difference of physical characters when compared with the 
Spaniards and Piedmontese. For the purpose of more extended 
comparison, Prichard divides Europe and Africa into eight zones, 
through which he traces a gradation in the physical characters 
of the human race. Within the tropics, as just observed, the 
inhabitants, if we confine ourselves to the low and plain countries, 
are universally black. South of this region are the red people 
of Caffreland; and, next to these, are the yellowish-brown Hot- 
tentots. North of Negroland, are the “ gentes subfusci coloris” 
of Leo,—tribes of a brownish hue, but varying from this shade 
to a perfect black. The next zone is the region of the Medi- 
terranean, including Spaniards, Moors, Greeks, Italians, etc., 
among whom we black hair, dark eyes, and a brownish- 
white complexion, predominant features. In the zone north of 
the Pyreno-Alpine line, the color of the hair is generally ches- 
nut-brown, to which that of the skin and eyes bears a certain 
relation. Next come the races characterized by yellow hair, 
blue eyes, and a florid complexion, such as those of England, 
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Denmark, Finland, the northern parts of Germany, and a great 
rtion of Russia. And north of these are the Swedes and 
orwegians, distinguished by white hair and light gray eyes, 

It were desirable that Prichard had proceeded still farther 
north, and told us why the Laplanders, Greenlanders, Esguj- 
maux, Samoiedes, etc., have a very dark complexion. This fact 
has always beena stumbling-block in the way of the advocates 
of a connection between climate and the human complexion. 
By them it has been referred to their food, consisting of fish 
and rancid oil, to the grease and paint with which they be- 
smear the body, aided by the clouds of smoke in which they 
sit constantly involved in their wretched cabins. The agency 
of these causes is strongly advocated by Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, who also refers to Blumenbach, Fourcroy, and J. F. 
Meckel, who concur in the opinion that, from the affinity of the 
bile with the fat or oil of the animal body, nations that subsist 
chiefly on food consisting of animal oil, not only smell of it, 
but acquire avery dark complexion. But these northern 
tribes have the olive complexion, the broad Jarge face and flat 
nose, and the other features which characterize the Mongolian 
variety. Hence Lawrence maintains that the distinguishing 
characters of the German and French, or the Esquimaux or 
more southern Indians, find no explanation in climate influ- 
ences. On the contrary, he ascribes the peculiarities of these 
northern pigmies to the same cause that makes the Briton and 
German of this day resemble the portraits of their ancestors, 
drawn by Cesar and Tacitus. The French, Spanish, Portu- 

uese, and Italians, belong, he says, to the Celtic race, whose 
Black hair and browner complexion are distinguished from the 
blue eyes and fair skin of the German tribes, which include the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, English, modern Germans, etc. 

That climate exercises an influence in causing diversity of 
color, is an opinion likewise strengthened by the analogy of 
inferior animals. As we approach the poles, we find every 
thing progressively assume a whiter livery, as bears, foxes, hares, 
falcons, crows, and blackbirds ; while some animals, as the er- 
mine, weasel, squirrel, reindeer, and snow-bunting, change 
their color to gray or white, even in the same country, as the 
winter season advances. 


We thus discover a marked relation between the physical 
characters of nations and climate as expressed by latitude,— 
a law that obtains equally in the modification of climate induced 
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elevation. Thus the sandy or brown hair of the Swiss, con- 
trasts strongly with the black hair and eyes of those that dwell 
below on the plains of Lombardy. Among the natives of the 
more elevated parts of the Biscayan country, the black hair 
and swarthy complexion of the Castilians give place to light 
blue eyes, flaxen hair, and a fair complexion. In the north- 
ern parts of Africa, we observe the same law as regards the 
Berbers of the plains and the Shulah mountaineers. And even in 
the intertropical region of Africa, several examples are adduced 
by Prichard. We surely cannot regard as a mere coincidence 
the fact, that the intertropical countries all around the globe 
have black inhabitants ; tropical America, from its t eng 
tion, constituting only an apparent exception, and thus iflustra- 
pe law that an exception may prove the rule. 
ence it is obvious, that in no point of view can the facts pre- 
sented in reference to the complexion and the hair, be reconciled 
with the hypothesis that the Negro constitutes a distinct spe- 
cies, and in a much less degree the American, inasmuch as we 
do not find in any department of nature, that separate species 
of organization ever pass into each other by insensible deyrees. 
We will add a few facts in regard to the so-called woolly hair, 
which, it has been seen, is not wool in fact. Although the 
shape of the head, among the South African tribes, differs in a 
degree corresponding to the extent of their civilization, yet it 
would seem thatthe crisp and woolly state of the hair, not- 
withstanding the complexion is considerably lighter than among 
the tribes of Central Africa, experiences no modification. The 
Caffres, for example, who have black and woolly hair, with a 
deep brown skin, have the high forehead and prominent nose 
of the Europeans, with projecting cheek-bones and _thickish 
lips. This tribe, as well as the Iolofs near the Senegal, scarce- 
ly differ from Europeans, with the exception of the complexion 
and woolly hair. Other tribes, as for instance the darkest of the 
Abyssinians, approximate the Europeans still more, in the circum- 
stance that the hair, though often crisp and frizzled, is never 
woolly. Again, some of the tribes near the Zambesi, accord- 
ing to Prichard, have hair in rather long and flowing ringlets, 
notwithstanding the complexion is black, and the features have 
the negro type. The civilized Mandingos, on the other hand, 
have a cranial organization differing much from that of their 
degraded neighbors, yet in respect to the hair, there is no change. 
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A similar observation applies to the natives of the islands in the 
great Southern Ocean. ; 

This peculiarity of hair would be regarded by Prichard asa 
permanent variety, which “ differs from species,” he says, “in 
this circumstance, that the peculiarities in question are not coeval 
with the tribe, but sprang up in it since the commencement of its 
existence, and constitute a deviation from its original character.” 
The so-termed woolly hair of the negro, may perhaps be, with 

ood reason, classed among the accidental or congenital diversi- 
ties of mankind, which are transmitted from the parent to the 
offspring. This would certainly not be more extraordinary than 
the phenomenon of the oéter-breed of sheep, which occurred i 
New England. Such peculiarities in an individual, at a remote 
and unknown period, may have readily become the characteris- 
tics of a whole nation ; for then mankind, few in numbers, were 
dispersing themselves in detached bodies over the face of the 
earth; and we can easily comprehend how, in the event of the 
occurrence of any peculiarity of color, form, or structure, it 
would naturally, as society multiplied in these detached bodies, 
become the characteristics of an entire people. Under existing 
circumstances, however, or indeed ever since the population of 
the world has been comparatively large, these peculiarities of 
organization can extend very little beyond the individuals in 


whom they first appear, being soon entirely Jost in the general 
mass. 

It will be observed that we dwell particularly upon the cha- 
racteristics of the Negro; and to this we are led for the reason 
that as they constitute much greater deviations from the Cauca- 


sian type than those of the American variety, it follows that the 
reconciliation of the former with the Mosaic account of the unity 
of the human family, will the more completely disprove the con- 
clusion of Morton, that “there are no direct or obvious links 
between the pone of the old world and thenew.” He adds— 
“ Once for all, [repeat my conviction that the study of physical 
conformation alone excludes every branch of the Caucasian race 
from any obvious participation in the peopling of this continent.” 
Now, if the principles developed in this essay are founded in 
nature; such as, the origination of the diversities of man from 
congenital causes, and the doctrine that there is an intimate 
connection between physical feature and moral and intellectual 
character, both being influenced by local causes, then does this 
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Jast conclusion likewise prove a mere postulate. That there is 
a remarkable coincidence between the natural talents and dis- 

itions of nations and the development of their brains, cannot 

denied. This is illustrated in the intellectual superiority of 
the Caucasian race, taken in connection with the development 
of the anterior portion of the brain. Time was, no doubt, 
when the present distinction of races did not exist ; and hence, 
attheperiod when man, in his gradual diffusion, reached Ameri- 
ca, the Caucasian race may scarcely have been known as a 
distinct variety. 

“ This idea [the American race being essentially separate 
and peculiar] may, at first view,” says Morton, “seem incom- 
patible with the history of man, as recorded in the Sacred Wri- 
tings. Such, however,is not the fact. Where others can see 
nothing but chance, we can perceive a wise and obvious design 
displayed in the original adaptation of the several races of men 
to those varied circumstances of climate and locality, which, 
while congenial to the one, are destructive to the other.” As 
difficulties, regarded by some as insuperable, have been encoun- 
tered in tracing back the diverse varieties of mankind to the 
same single pair, Morton, like others before him, has cut this 
imaginary Gordian knot by calling in the aid of supernatural 
agency. He thinks it“ consistent with the known government 
of the universe to suppose that the same Omnipotence that cre- 
ated man, would adapt him at once to the physical as well as to 
the moral circumstances in which he was to dwell upon the 
earth.” Now this supposed miracle did not, of course, occur 
until the dispersion of Babel; and, inasmuch as man is endow- 
ed with a pliability of functions, by which he is rendered a 
cosmopolite,—a faculty possessed in the highest degree by the 
inhabitants of the middle latitudes,—there is not the slightest 
ground for the belief that it ever did occur, simply because no 
such special adaptation was demanded. The chief characteristics 
which distinguish the several varieties of man, viz., the compara- 
tive development of the moral feelings and intellectual powers, 
require no particular adaptation to external causes. Least of all, 
could the American race, regarded by Morton as the same exte- 
rior man “ in every locality and under every variety of circum- 
stances,” have been endowed with an “ original adaptation” 
“to the varied circumstances of climate and locality,” inasmuch 
as the region inhabited by them, embraces every zone of the 
earth, through a distance of one hundred and fifty degrees of 
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latitude! Is not this an absolute confutation of his own 
theory ? 

But for this boasted power of accommodating himself to al] 
climates, man is less indebted to the pliability of his body than 
to the ingenuity of his mind ; for, although naturally more de- 
fenceless against external agents than inferior animals, yet, by 
the exercise of his mental endowments, he can interpose a 
thousand barriers against the deleterious effects of climate. 
That man thus modifies the agencies of the elements upon 
himself, is sufficiently obvious; but there arises the converse 
question, already noticed—Do not these agencies likewise 
modify him, thus fitting him to possess and occupy the whole 
earth ? Are we not to attribute to these physical causes, in con- 
nection with moral conditions, the very different organization 
peeing in different regions by the same human family? 

ence arises the question constituting the leading object of this 
paper,—Have all these diverse races descended from a single 
stock? Or, on the other hand,—Have the different races of 
mankind, from the beginning of their existence, differed from one 
another in their physical, moral, and intellectual nature? The 
labors of naturalists in recent years have demonstrated an admi- 
rable conformity between the organic capabilities of each 
region of the earth and the surrounding physical circumstances. 
This peculiar adaptation of organic structure to local conditions, 
is apparent in the camel of the sandy deserts in which he is 
placed, as his stomach has cells for holding water ; and also in 
the circumstance, that the hoofed animals of South America are 
suited to the precipitous Cordilleras, while the solidungular 
quadrupeds of Southern Africa are equally adapted to its vast 
sandy plains. And we may add that a most remarkable instance 
of similar adaptation has recently come to light, in the fact that 
there have been discovered, in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
fish without eyes,—a specimen of which is now in the New- 
York Lyceum of Natural History. 

The natural history of man in regard to his diversities may 
also receive valuable elucidation from comparative physiology, 
as well as the laws of the distribution and migration of plants 
and inferior animals, So similar is the physical organization of 
man and the brute creation,—so identical are the laws whereby 
their species are preserved,—and so analogous is their subjec- 
tion to the operation of natural causes, to the laws of morbid 
influences, and to the agency of those artificial combinations 
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resulting from domestication and civilization,—that we have, 
says Wiseman, “almost a right to argue from one’s actual 
to the other’s possible modifications.” The geographic distri- 
bution of inferior animals as connected with that of man, 
is deemed of importance, on the presumption that the great di- 
versity and the dispersion of the human race are magenta by 
some general plan, analogous to that which is apparent in the 
distribution of the former. 

But as regards the dispersion of animals, we are unwillingly 
obliged wholly to forego its discussion; and as respects the 

mena of variation among plants and animals, which are 
most remarkably displayed in the cultivated tribes of the former, 
and the domesticated races of the latter, we are only permitted 
to take a glance. The best authenticated examples of the ef- 
fects produced upon animals by a change of external circumstan- 
ces, are afforded by the modifications developed in certain 
breeds transported to the new world. As our space will not 
allow us to present any details, we cannot do better than give 
the inferences deduced by Prichard upon this subject. 

“1. That tribes of animals which have been domesticated by 
man and carried into regions where the climates are different 
from those of their native abodes, undergo, partly from the agency 
of climate, and in part from the change of external circum- 
stances connected with the state of domesticity, great variations. 

“2. That these variations extend to considerable modifica- 
tions in external properties, color, the nature of the integument, 
and of its covering, whether hair or wool; the structure of 
limbs, and the proportional size of parts; that they likewise 
involve certain physiological changes or variations as to the 
laws of the animal economy ; and lastly, certain psychological 
alterations or changes in the instincts, habits, and powers of 
perception and intellect. 

“3. That these last changes are in some cases brought about 
by training, and that the progeny acquires an aptitude to certain 
habits which the parents have been taught; that psychical 
characters, such as new instincts, are developed in breeds by 
cultivation. 

“4, That these varieties are sometimes permanently fixed in 
the breed so long as it remains unmixed. 

“6, That all such variations are possible only to a limited ex- 
tent, and always with the preservation of a particular type, which 
is that of the species. Bach species has a definite or definable 
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character, comprising certain undeviating phenomena of exter- 
nal structure, and likewise constant and unchangeable charac- 
teristics in the laws of its animal economy and in its physiologi- 
cal nature. It is only within these limits that deviations are 
produced by external circumstances.” ea) 

Admitting, then, that these phenomena of variation are analo- 

ous to the diversities which distinguish the various races of the 
Sones family, it follows that the latter should present still 
greater differences; for, while each species of animals inferior 
to man is mostly confined to a limited region and to a mode of 
existence that is simple and uniform, the human races are scat- 
tered over the whole face of the earth, under every variety of 
physical circumstances, in addition to the influences arising from 
a moral and intellectual nature. It was long ago remarked by 
Blumenbach, that the difference between the skull of our swine 
and that of the primitive wild boar, is quite equal to that ob- 
served between the crania of the Negro and of the European. 
That swine were unknown in America until carried hither from 
Europe, is a conceded point ; and, notwithstanding the compara- 
tively short period that has intervened, there now exist many 
breeds, exhibiting the most striking peculiarities as compared 
with one another or with the original stock. The pigs carried 
in 1509 from Spain to Cuba degenerated, according to Herera, 
into a monstrous race, with toes half a span long. They here 
became more than twice as large as their European progenitors. 
Again, we find the breed of domestic swine in France, with a 
high convex spine and hanging head, just the reverse of that of 
England, with a straight back and pendulous belly. In Hun- 
gary and Sweden, we meet with a solidungular race. _ It is also 
observed by Blumenbach, “that there is less difference in the 
form of the skull in the most dissimilar of mankind, than between 
the elongated head of the Neapolitan horse and the sku!) of the 
Hungarian breed, which is remarkable for its shortness and the 
extent of the lower jaw.” 

Returning to the characteristics of the American Aboriginal, 
we find, as regards physiological laws, no deviation from the 
rest of mankind. As respects the duration of human life, it is 
evident that there exists no well marked difference among the 
different families of men. As all nations have the tendency to 
exist for a given time,—the three-score-and-ten of the Hebrew 
being also allotted to our Indian,—they appear thus also as one 
species. The duration of human life, however, varies from the 
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influence of external causes in different climates upon the animal 
economy ; but, at the same time, individuals removed to a new 
climate acquire in successive generations a gradual physical 
adaptation to its local conditions. Thus the natives of the 
western coast of Africa and of the West Indies, notwithstanding 
the destructiveness of these climates to Europeans, sustain com- 
paratively little inconvenience. As the cells of the camel’s sto- 
mach, as already remarked, show a wonderful adaptation of 
organic structure to local conditions, without being referred to 
climatic agency, so the system of the Negro, as his skin is a 
much more active organ of depuration than that of the white 
man, is better adapted, let the remote cause be what it may, to 
the warm, moist, and miasmial climates of the tropics. 

If the comparison as regards the duration of human life, how- 
ever, is extended to the simiz, notwithstanding their very close 
approximation to man in physical structure, the contrast is very 
great. As the greatest longevity of the troglodyte is no more 
than thirty years, we thus perceive, more especially when also 
we consider that all the monkey tribes, in their natural state, are 
confined almost wholly to the intertropical zone, the close rela- 
tion of what are generally regarded as extreme diversities among 
the human races. As we discover no difference in this respect 
among the three races of the European, our Indian, and the Ne- 
gro, there is little ground for introducing, as was done by Lin- 
neus, Buffon, Helvetius, and Monboddo, the ourang-outang into 
the human family. Moreover, we find as attributes common to 
the three races just mentioned, the erect attitude, the two hands, 
the slow development of the body, and the exercise of reason. 
On the other hand, the whole structure of the monkey, who is 
four-handed, proves that to him the erect attitude is not natural. 
The striking characteristics of the predominance of the fore arm 
over the upper arm, and the great length of the upper and the 
shortness of the lower limbs, are peculiarly adapted to his climb- 
ing habits. How beautifully is the majestic attitude of man, 
which announces to all the other inhabitants of the globe his su- 
periority, described in the words of Ovid: 


Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit ; c#lumque tueri 
Jussit; et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 


, And while all other creatures to the dust 
Bend their low look, to man a front sublime 
He gave, and bade him ever scan the skies, 
And to the stars lift up his lofty gaze. 
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As regards the progress of physical development and the peri- 
odical changes of the constitution, such as the frequency of the 
pulse, the period appointed by nature for marriage, or any other 
of the vital functions, it appears that mankind, whether abori- 
ginal to the old or the new world, present little diversity ; and 
this little is of course attributable to difference of climate. 

The pathological history of the different races constitutes as 
much a part of their physical description, as any feature in their 
anatomical structure; for there are certain diseases peculiar to 
man, a list of which has been made out by Blumenbach. 
From a survey of the facts connected with this question, it ap- 
pears that the whole human family, making due allowance for 
endemic influences, are equally subject to those ills which “ flesh 
is heir to,” thus confirming the doctrine that a common nature 
pertains to al] human kind. 

But there are other facts on the ground of physical charac- 
teristics tending to show that the American Aboriginal does not 
stand “isolated.” The affinity of the Americans with the peo- 
ple of Eastern Asia, notwithstanding the very remote period at 
which man, in his gradual diffusion, reached our continent, is 
confirmed by a striking physiognomical resemblance, as well as 
by many customs, arts, and religious observances. As regards 
a resemblance in physical characteristics, the evidence of many 
travellers, who were competent judges, might be introduced 
with much point. “ The American race,” says Humboldt, “ has 
a striking resemblance to the Mongol nations, which include 
those formerly called Huns, Kulans, and Kalmucks.”—“ We 
observed,” says Barrow, speaking of the Brazilian Indians, 
“the Tartar or Chinese features, particularly the eye, strongly 
marked in the countenance of these Indians.” Of the Chiri- 
guanos, a Peruvian tribe, Mr. Temple speaks thus :—“ Had I 
seen them in Europe, I should have supposed them to be Chi- 
nese, so closely do they resemble those people in their features.” 
The testimony of many others equally decisive might be pre- 
sented, but it will suffice to adduce one more, viz., Mr. Led- 
yard, who speaks from extensive personal knowledge. Writing 
from Siberia to Mr. Jefferson, he says—“I shall never be able 
without seeing you in person, and perhaps not then, to inform 
you how universally and circumstantially the Tartars resemble 
the Aborigines of America. They are the same people— 
the most ancient and the most numerous of any wiles and 
had not a small sea divided them, they would all have been still 
known by the same name.”” Among the numerous facts that 
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might be adduced in illustration of the same affinity, on the 
score of customs, a single one must suffice. The Scythians, 
like our Indians, were in the habit of scalping their enemies 
slain in battle, both regarding these scalps as their proudest tro- 
phies. This is related by Herodotus, (Melpomene, LXIV.,) 
who also describes the mode of stripping the skin from the head. 
Besides, the Thracians are described by Homer as having their 
hair only on the crown of the head ; and this custom, as among 
our Indians, prevails generally among the Mongol nations, the 
head being shaved, and only a tuft or tress of hair left on the 
crown. The Caucasian nations, on the other hand, have, in all 
ages, cherished an abundant growth of hair. 

Let us now consider the mental endowments of the American 
Aborigines. As regards their moral traits, Dr. Morton thinks 
the characteristics quite distinctive ; and of these, the following 
may be considered the strongest. ‘ One nation,” he says, “ is 
in almost perpetual hostility with another, tribe against tribe, 
man against man; and with this ruling passion are linked a 
merciless revenge and an unsparing destructiveness.” But 
these characteristics can be siathesed merely as the extreme of 
prewnes common to al] mankind, not only in the savage state, 

ut, under certain circumstances, in the condition of the highest 
civilization. Without referring to the barbarous excesses of 
nations equally uncivilized, behold Rome, even in her most 
palmy day, when she was wont to drag in chains her barbarian 
captives from the remotest frontier, to swell the triumphal pomp 
of a successful general! Britain and Thrace thus yielded up 
their noblest spirits, that spurned the yoke in vain, to die for the 
amusement of Roman ladies! Compelled to enter the amphi- 
theatre of wild beasts and the arena of the gladiator, the cap- 
tives were— 


“ Butchered to make a Roman huliday.” 


Behold next the historic page of not only civilized, but 
Christianized man. But we would not bring to the light of day 
the deeds of a nation belonging to our own enlightened age,— 
a people who, pretending to wisdom and philosophy, es- 
tablished a “ reign of terror,”—cannibals who drank the blood 
and ate the hearts of their victims! These moral convulsions 
which tear up the elements of society, throw a fearful light on 
the ferocity of human nature, hidden under the arts and plea- 
sures of civilized nations. They are like the convulsions of 
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physical nature, which disclose volcanic fires beneath fertile and 
flowery fields. 

It is thus seen that the cruelty of our Indian is not without a 
parallel,—a remark that applies equally to his love of vengeance. 
A Scotch Highlander, wronged by an individual of another 
clan, for example, retaliated on the first of the same tribe that 
fell into his power. The feuds of the Corsican become heredi- 
tary : vengeance istaken by one family upon another, the actors in 
which may have been unborn at the period of the original quarrel. 

As regards the intellectual faculties of our aboriginal race, 
Morton is of opinion that they “ are decidedly inferior to the 
Mongolian stock; “ * and asto their social condition, they 
are, probably, in most respects the same as at the primitive 
epoch of their existence.” The general inaptitude of Indian 
character to conform to new laws and customs, it has been 
shown by experience, presents, however, no insuperable bar- 
rier to their gradual civilization. The Choctaws and Chero- 
kees, and the Creeks to a considerable extent, abandoning the 
venatie life, have become an agricultural people. Advancing 
in the useful arts, the acquisition of knowledge and property 
has gone hand in hand; and in proportion as mental cultiva- 
tion has taught them the value of salutary and uniform laws, 
they have become capable of enjoying the blessings of free 
government. The Cherokees live under written laws, one fea- 
ture of which is the trial by jury. The Choctaws are rapidly 
advancing in civilization. In an agricultural point of view, 
their country resembles the new frontier of white settlements. 
They understand the value of money, and possess the comforts of 
domestic life, such as the common luxuries of tea, coffee, and 
sugar. They cultivate Indian corn and cotton, have large 
stocks of cattle, and have cotton-gins and mills of different 
kinds, as well as mechanical shops. In these three tribes, like- 
wise, the rising generation have the advantage of schools, a 
portion of the annuity received from our government being ap- 
propriated to that purpose.* 


* It has been recently stated in the Natchitoches Herald 
that the Choctaws, who number 17,000 souls, have raised 
$40,000 to build a College for the education of their youth; 
and that they have a press which last year printed more than 
three million pages of books and pamphlets. Do these people 
belong to a race unsusceptible of civilization 2 
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That the American Aboriginal is susceptible of civilization is 
proved by the single fact, that three contemporary centres of 
civilization, each independent of the other, existed in tropical 
America, viz., the Mexicans in the north, the Peruvians in the 
south, and the Muyscas of Bogota intermediate. Nor did these 
three civilized states stand isolated from their barbarous neigh- 
bors; but, on the contrary, the two extremes gradually merge 
into each other, some nations in this gradation holding a place 
so completely intermediate as to render it difficult to classify 
them with either division. In this relation stood the Araucani- 
ans to the Peruvians ; the Aztec rulers of Mexico, at the period 
of the Spanish invasion, to the less fierce Toltecas, whose arts 
they had usurped; and still later, the Natchez tribes of the 
Mississippi exhibited, even ep many of the rudest traits of 
savage life, some traces of the refinement of their Mexican pro- 
genitors. To what degree of civilization the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians would have attained, had America remained unknown 
to Europe, it is of course impossible to determine ; but even 
had Mexico and Peru undergone intellectual degradation and 
gradual extinction from intrinsic causes, there would not be 
wanting analogous events in the history of the old world. 
Look upon the present state of Italy and Greece, and contrast 
them with the people who gave glory to the aye of Augustus 
and Pericles! This state of things did in reality exist in 
America at the period of its discovery, as is proved by the three 
great groups of monumental antiquities in the United States, 

ew Spain, and South America. Many of the ancient and 
cultivated nations had become extinct, or subjugated by the in- 
roads of barbarous or semi-civilized tribes; and even in Mex- 
ico and Peru, the civilization of earlier ages seems to have sunk 
into a state of decadence. 

Of all parts of America, the tropical portions are best adapt- 
ed for awakening the savage man to a sense of his intellectual 
powers. That the civilization of countries is greatly influenced 
by climate and physical features, is evident in the fact that the 
cradles or nurseries of the first nations of which we have any 
historical records—the people in which the intellectual facul- 
ties were first awakened from the brutal sloth of savage life— 
appear to have been extensive plains or valleys, irrigated by 
fertilizing streams, and blessed with a mild climate. As the 
means of sustenance are in such localities easily obtained, the 
human mind, if man in this primitive state will reflect at all, is 
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most apt to receive that impulse which leads to the cultivation 
and development of his nature. It is in such regions that we 
discover the most ancient centres of population; as, for exam- 

le, the simple habits of wandering shepherds were exchanged 
be the Semitic nations for the splendor and luxury of Nineveh 
and Babylon ; and in the fertile valley watered by the Nile, we 
also find the first foundation of cities, and the earliest establish- 
ment of political institutions; and here, too, were invented 
hieroglyphic literature and those arts which embellish human 
life. Thus has it, likewise, been in America; for the elevated 
Jands within the tropics afford a delightful climate, the heats of 
summer and the rigors of winter being alike moderated ; and 
here the earth yields its fruits almost spontaneously. Hence it 
was in this region that the American Aboriginal first received 
the impulse of social improvement ; here were laid the first foun- 
dation of cities; and here, too, as was just remarked of Egypt, 
was invented hieroglyphic literature. 

As the most ancient cities of which we have any record, as 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Thebes, were founded in the midst of 
alluvial soils, deposited by the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the 
Nile, this agency would appear to have been the means em- 
ployed, in the economy of nature, to prepare the world for the 
residence of social and civilized man. Geology would, indeed, 
seem to demonstrate, that the formation of soils for the support 
of animal and vegetable life, is one of the numerous evidences 
of design, by which the external world has, through successive 
physical revolutions, ultimately become so admirably adapted to 
the moral, intellectual, and physical condition of man. 

From the recent extensive researches relative to American 
antiquities, we seem fairly warranted in the following conclu- 
sions. The first seats of civilization were in tropical America, 
whence it was gradually diffused north and south. In the his- 
tory of the civilized tribes, two distinct epochs are observable, 
the first and most ancient having existed in unbroken tranquillity 
for a long and indeterminate period ; the second being charac- 
terized by national changes brought about chiefly by the inroads 
of barbarous or semi-civilized tnbes. The style and character 
peculiar to the monumental antiquities of the New World, 
— that all have proceeded from branches of the same human 
family. 

The relics and monuments found in the United States, which 
point for their origin toward Mexico, show that the ancient in- 
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habitants had arrived at a considerable degree of civilization, — 
that they were an agricultural people, lived in extensive cities, 
and under peed forms of government,—that they possessed a 
knowledge of the use of many metals, were skilled in the art 
of fortification, and were not unacquainted with astronomy and 
geometry ; the last two, as well as a decided system of religion, 
being in the hands of the priesthood. At the period of the dis- 
covery of America, these ancient and cultivated nations had 
become extinct within the present limits of the United States, 
with the exception of the Natchez tribes of the Mississippi, who 
still retained some traces of the civilization of their Mexican 
progenitors. These extinct tribes were no doubt coeval, if they 
did not precede them, with the ancient Egyptians and Pheni- 
cians. With the ancient inhabitants of that portion of North 
America lying south of the United States, we are better ac- 
quainted. Unlike the latter region, in which the prior existence 
of civilized communities became a question of inquiry to the 
antiquary, the former affords the most decisive evidence of 
having been occupied for many ages by civilized nations. 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Yucatan, were found by the Spanish 
invaders occupied by populous nations, distributed in rma 
organized states, partaking of the monarchical, aristocratical, 
and republican forms of government. Here were immense 
cities, rivalling in the magnificence of their temples and edifices 
those of the Old World,—a remark equally applicable to roads, 
aqueducts, and other public works. It has been well said that, 
as regards civilization, those people were decidedly superior to 
the Spaniards themselves on their first intercourse with the 
Phenicians, or that of the Gauls when first known to the Greeks, 
or that of the Germans and Britons in their earliest communi- 
cation with the Romans. Indeed, in the knowledge of some of 
the sciences, these aboriginal Americans equalled, if they did 
not surpass, their conquerors. They seem to have had a mental 
constitution adapted to scientific investigation. Their know- 
ledge of arithmetic and astronomy was both extensive and 
accurate. In architecture and sculpture they had made great 
advances. The remains of aqueducts and canals for irrigation 
yet exist. They knew how to extract metals from ores; how 
to form images of gold and silver hollow within ; how to cut 
the hardest precious stones with the greatest nicety ; how to 
dye cotton and wool, and to manufacture them into figured 
stuffs. Herrera, in his account of the markets at the Mexican 
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city of Tlascala, says—“ There were goldsmiths, feather-men, 
barbers, baths, and as good earthenware as in Spain.” 

A description of the ancient cities and other ruins of the 
southern regions of North America, would of itse!f fill volumes, 
Clavigero, who has collected much important testimony upon 
this subject, asserts, upon the authority of Cortez, that not only 
were their cities numerous, but that some of them contained 
from thirty to sixty thousand houses; and so populous were 
they in the vicinity of these towns, that “ not a foot of the soil 
was left uncultivated.” As regards the present appearances of 
these monumental remains or vestiges of ancient population, it 
will suffice to refer the reader to the well-known works of Ste- 
phens, illustrated by Catherwood. 

The stupendous pyramids, constituting the temples of our 
aboriginal race, are perhaps their most extraordinary monv- 
ments. The number of these in the Mexican empire, according 
to the estimate of Torquemada is forty thousand; but Cla- 
vigero thinks the number was far greater. The ruins of the 
celebrated pyramid, sacred to Quetzalcoatl, the “ God of the Air,” 
supposed to have been the largest in all Mexico, still stand to 
the east of the holy city of Cholula. The area covered by its 
base is twice as great as that of the Egyptian pyramid of Cheops, 
having a length of 1423 feet, and its altitude, which is 170 feet, 
is ten feet greater than that of the pyramid of Mycerimus. 

Notwithstanding all these ruins are completely deserted, it is 
noway probable that they are the relics of a people now ex- 
tinct. By the Spanish conquerors, the temples were found still 
devoted to their — sacred uses, and the magnificent palaces 
were not without their princes. The finest temple of the city 
of Mexico was erected but a short period before the landing of 
Cortez ; and the great “‘ Teocalli,” we are told, was constructed 
after the model of the pyramids built by the Toltecs,—a people 
who preceded those found by the Spaniards, and to whom were 
ascribed by the Mexicans themselves all edifices of great anti- 
quity. When the Europeans first arrived, it is very probable 
that many cities, in consequence of the revolutions to which 
every government is subject, had already been deserted, perhaps 
for centuries. It is, however, true beyond doubt that the an- 
cestors of the present Indians occupying that region, were the 
authors of many of the existing antiquities indicative of a com- 
paratively high state of civilization. In view of these facts, 
the relics and monuments scattered over the United States, in 
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connection with the uncivilized condition of its inhabitants when 
first discovered by Europeans, will the less excite our surprise. 
Like the “ middle ages” of the old world, the new has had 
its still darker ones. 

We are pleased to add, that in these conclusions we are con- 
firmed by those of Stephens, whose opinions, on the score of ex- 
tensive observation, are entitled to much credit. From his “ In- 
cidents of Travel in Yucatan,” we make the following extracts: 

«Jt is my belief that within this region, cities like those we 
have seen in ruins were kept up and occupied for a long time, 
perhaps one or two centuries, after the conquest, and that, down 
to a comparatively late period, Indians were living in them, the 
same as before the discovery of America. In fact, I conceive it 
to be not impossible that within this secluded region may exist 
at this day, unknown to white men, a living aboriginal city, 
occupied by relics of the ancient race, who still worship in the 
temples of their fathers.” 

On another occasion, our traveller remarks:—“ Who were 
the builders of these American cities? My opinion on this 

uestion has been fully and freel rete 4 [alluding to his 
ormer work,] that they are not the works of a people who have 
passed away, and whose history is lost, but of the same races who 
inhabited the country at the time of the Spanish conquest, or of 
some not very distant progenitors, Some were probably in 
ruins, but in general I believe that they were occupied by the 
Indians at the time of the Spanish invasion. The grounds of 
this belief are interspersed throughout these pages.” 

And in the folbowing opinion we likewise fully concur :—“ De- 

ed as the Indians are now,” says Stephens, “ they are not 
wer in the scale of intellect than the serfs of Russia, while it 
is a well known fact that the greatest architect in that country, 
the builder of the Cazan Church, at St. Petersburgh, was taken 
from that abject class, and by education became what he is. In 
my opinion, teaching might again lift up the Indian, might im- 
part to him the skill to sculpture stone and carve wood ; and if 
restored to freedom and the unshackled powers of his mind, 
there might again r a capacity to originate and construct, 
equal to that exhibited in the ruined monuments of his ancestors.” 

It is not true, as is generally supposed, that the chronicles of 
the conquest are quite deficient in descriptions of the great 
buildings then existing in Mexico and Yucatan. On the con- 
trary, there is ssakelly no historical question, upon which the 
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evidence is more specific and abundant. The testimony of 
Herrera, perhaps the most credible of the Spanish historians, js 
alone sufficient to establish beyond all controversy, the then ex. 
istence of an immense number of great buildings, occupied as 
temples by the natives, and frequently made use of as military 
quarters by the invaders. “The whole country,” says Herrera, 
“is divided into eighteen districts, and in all of them were so 
many and such stately stone buildings that it was amazing, and 
the greatest wonder 1s, that, having no use of any metal, they 
were able to raise such structures, which seem to have been 
temples, for their houses were always of timber, and thatched. 
In those edifices were carved the figures of naked men with ear- 
rings, after the Indian manner, idols of all sorts, lions, pots or 
jars, ete.” 

: To the ancient monuments of South America, we can do no 
more than merely advert. These also indicate a high degree of 
civilization, which was not wholly confined to Peru. The tombs 
containing the preserved bodies of the ancient Peruvians of the 
upper provinces, we are told by Mr. Pentland, “ are monuments 
of a grand species of design and architecture, resembling Cyclo- 
pean remains, and not unworthy of the arts of ancient Greece 
or Rome.” By this people and some of the neighboring na- 
tions, cultivation of the soil was carried to a high state of per- 
fection. Even the sides of the steepest mountains were con- 
verted, by the aid of stone walls and canals of irrigation, into 
productive fields. “Upon the sides of some of the mountains,” 
says Mr. Temple, “ were the remains of walls built in regular 
stages round them, from their base to their s@mmits, forming 
terraces on which, or between which, the Indians, in days of 
yore, cultivated their crops.” In many places, both in Peru and 
Chili, are still to be seen aqueducts often of great magnificence, 
constructed cf earth and stone, and carried along the most pre- 
cipitous mountains, with great labor and ingenuity, frequently to 
the distance of fifteen or twenty leagues—aqueduets that rival the 
boasted water-works of cur own city of New-York. A striking 
resemblance to the aqueducts of Mexico is apparent in the cir- 
cumstance that they consisted of two conduits running parallel, 
the larger being for general use, and the smaller to supply, while 
the other was being cleansed, the actual wants of the inhabit- 
ants. Many of these aqueducts were subterranean, there being 
at Lanasca a fountain supplied by such conduits, the source of 
which has never been traced. The very magnificence of some 
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of these great works, the pipes being made of gold, was the 
* cause of their destruction by the Spaniards, whose avaricious cu- 
pidity was thus excited. Many public works were constructed 
for the encouragement of agriculture. In the vicinity of Santi- 
ago, in Chili, for example, an artificial aqueduct, in order to ir- 
rigate the soil of the lower plain, was formed so as to draw off a 
portion of the waters of the river Mapocho. “ They cut chan- 
nels,” says Graham in his “Chile,” “ through the granite rock 
from the Mapocho to the edge of the precipice, and made use of 
the natural fall of the ground to throw a considerable stream from 
the river into the vale below. This is divided into numerous 
channels, as is required, and the land so watered is some of the 
most productive in the neighborhood of the city.” But many 
of these lands, thus maintained fertile and productive, are now 
sandy and arid wastes, scarcely capable of supporting the most 
scanty population. 

Much might be said in regard to the ruins of ancient cities, 
fortresses, and edifices in South America, as well as the remains 
of baths and works of sculpture ; but we must content ourselves 
with one or two extracts in reference to their great public roads, 
which, by no means confined to Peru, still reveal their vestiges 
in remote regions far beyond the domain of the Inca power. 
“ We were surprised,” says Humboldt, in his journey across the 
plains of Assuary, “ to find in this place, and at heights which 
greatly surpass the top of the peak of Teneriffe, the magnifi- 
cent remains of a road constructed by the Incas of Peru. This 
causeway, lined with freestone, may be compared to the finest 
Roman roads I have seen in Italy, France, or Spain. It is per- 
fectly straight, and keeps the same direction for six or eight 
thousand metres. We observed the continuation of this road 
near Caxamarca, one hundred and twenty leagues to the south 
of Assuary, and it is believed in the country that it led as far as 
the city of Cuzco.” Another writer, (Long, Polynesian Na- 
tion, p. 78,) remarks, that “at a time when a public highway 
was either a relic of Roman greatness, or a sort of nonentity in 
England, there were roads fifteen hundred miles in lenath in 
the empire of Peru. The feudal system was as firmly established 
in these transatlantic kingdoms as in France. The Peruvians 
Were ignorant of the art of forming an arch, but they had con- 
structed suspension bridges over en ravines; they had no 
implements of iron, but their forefathers could move blocks of 
stone as huge as the Sphinxes and Memnons of Egypt.” 
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In this region, as in Mexico, the ancient monuments indicate 
two epochs of the arts, one of remote antiquity, and the other of 
a more modern period. The sacred lake of Titicaca constitutes 
probably the most ancient locality of South American civiliza- 
tion; but to suppose that all the civilized tribes were com. 
prised within the limits of the Peruvian empire, were an error of 
no small magnitude. The enterprise and ingenuity of the Pe- 
ruvian sovereigns, when they established their extensive empire, 
were always ready to adopt, and reproduce on an enlarged 
scale, the inventions they found existing ; as, for instance, the 
ancient structures of Tiahuanaco, which were, according to their 
own admission, the models of those erected by them in their 
own dominions. 

From the foregoing facts, it would seem to follow conclusively 
that the American Aboriginal is susceptible of civilization. 
Whether the ancient Mexicans or Peruvians possessed the know- 
ledge of hieroglyphic writing, was formerly a disputed point; 
but this question, as regards the advancement of their mental 
powers, is no longer of much importance; for even within the 
present age, in a tribe recently the most uncultivated, a second 
Cadmus has arisen in the person of an uneducated Cherokee, 
ignorant of every language but hisown. The name of this 
Indian who invented a system of “talking Cherokee upon 
paper,” is Se-qua-yah, or George Guess; and as we had the 
pleasure, during the removal of that tribe west of the Missis- 
sippi, in 1838, to become acquainted with a son of this Cadmus 
the Second, who was in the public service as a “ lingster” or 
interpreter, we are enabled to state the circumstances which 
gave rise to this important discovery, as repeatedly related to us 
by the son. The thoughts of Guess were first directed into 
this channel % observing his nephew, who had just re- 
turned from a distant whom | spelling some words, whereupon 
he immediately exclaimed that he could effect the same in his 
vernacular tongue. Building a hut in a retired spot, and thus 
secluding himself in a great measure from his people, he devoted 
himself exclusively to this great labor. His fellow countrymen, 
superstitious by education, grew suspicious of his object, as they 
viewed him in his solitary study surrounded by his cabalistic 
figures. Believing that he was engaged in the art of conjura- 
tion, peradventure in concocting some diabolical plan to blow 
up the nation, the populace succeeded in drawing him from his’ 
hermitage, when they burned up the cabin, hieroglyphics and 
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all. But our second Cadmus returned to his supposed black art ; 
and he was soon fortunate enough to exhibit to his people one 
of the greatest wonders of modern times. Thus having, after 
two years’ labor, completed his system, and instructed his 
daughter in the signification of the characters used, he invited 
his old friends, the head men and warriors of the nation, to as- 
semble at his house to witness the result. Having explained to 
them the principles of his system, he then wrote down whatever 
was suggested by any of the visitors; and now calling in his 
daughter, she read it off unhesitatingly to the wonder-stricken 
assembly. His old friends, after repeating this several times to 
guard against imposition, were seized with mingled feelings of 
terror and amazement. One called him “ Skiagusta” (God, 
or a very great man); another, “ Unantaha” (God Almighty); 
and a third, “ Agagheha’’ (Jesus Christ). 

Like Pallas from the brain of Jove, the system sprang at once 
before the world complete in all its parts. A newspaper in the 
Cherokee language was soon published, and the greater portion 
of the New Testament and Watts’ Hymns was translated and 
printed ; and had not the Georgians, in a spirit of Vandalism, 
destroyed their printing establishment, the whole Bible might 
for years past have been read in the Cherokee tongue. 

he elements of this written language consist of eighty-five 
characters, six of which represent vowels and the rest syllables. 
The language is not, like the ancient Egyptian, idiographic, 
that is, conveying ideas to the mind by pictures and resemblan- 
ces, or metaphorical figures; nor is it, like the Chinese, lexigra- 
phic, that is, representing the words of the language; but it 
consists of vowels and on the various combinations of 
which have been found to embrace every word in the tongue. 
For a native to learn to read requires no longer a period, than 
the time requisite to become acquainted with the characters. 
The word Cherokee, for example, pronounced by the natives 
Tseloge, is represented by three characters, equivalent to tse, lo, 
and ge. This may be considered a syllabic alphabet, being in- 
termediate to the European and Chinese languages, the charac- 
ters of the former expressing elementary sounds, and those of 
the latter designating elementary objects, that is, expressing 
those ideas required in the infancy of knowledge, a combination 
of these forming additional words. 

George Guess now resides with his nation west of the Mis- 
sissippi, little distinguished above his neighbors for acuteness of 
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intellect. His mind at least was not, in the language of Dr. 
Morton, “ incapable of a continued process of reasoning on ab- 
stract subjects, nor did it reject whatever requires investigation 
or analysis.” wom f a stranger to the honors of the world, 
the name of George Guess is destined to immortality. 
Although we have thus considered at some length the mental 
endowments of our Aborigines, yet it will not be without in- 
terest and profit, to take a general view of psychology,—a 
term which comprehends not only the history of the mental 
faculties, but also an account of those faculties in inferior ani- 
mals, which most nearly resemble the mental endowments of 
man. Here, again, we must call to aid our favorite author, Dr. 
Prichard. As it is an admitted law, that the instincts of no two 
separate species bear an exact resemblance to each other, that 
is, they do not precisely resemble each other in those internal 
principles, of which their actions and habits are the outward 
signs and manifestations,—it follows, that should it appear, on 
inquiry, that the whole human family are characterized by one 
common mind or psychical nature, a strong argument, on the 
ground of analogy, for their community of species and origin, 
would be afforded. On a first view of this question—when the 
mind’s eye surveys, on the one hand, a Newton in his study or 
a Davy in his laboratory, and on the other hand, a Bushman 
or a native American in a state the most savage and morally 
degraded,—or let the coup d’eil take in, at the same time, the 
brilliant spectacle of the coronation of a European monarch, 
and that of the dancing and barbarous music known to the Abo- 
riginals of America or of Negroland,—under the contrasted 
view of these circumstances, we say, that most persons would 
be disposed at once to adopt the negative side of this inquiry ; 
but when we come to trace the history of man from ancient 
times, we first become aware what changes time and circum- 
stances have effected in his moral and intellectual nature. In 
this, in truth, lies the grand distinction between man and in- 
ferior animals; the latter being characterized by a uniformity 
of habits in successive generations, and the latter by variations 
in the same, either tending to improvement, or to alternate pe- 
riods of improvement, with reverses and retrograde changes. 
“The Numidian lion and the satyr of the desert, the monarchies 
of bees and the republics of African termites,” says Prichard, 
“ are precisely to-day, what they were in the age of sop, 
and in the kingdom of Juba; while the descendants of the tribe 
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who are described by Tacitus, as living in squalid misery in sol- 
itary dens, amid the morasses of the Vistula, have built St. Pe- 
ren AM and Moscow; and the posterity of cannibals and 
phthirophagi, now feed on pillaus and wheaten bread.” 

There are in truth fixed principles of human action, which 
may be regarded as typical of the whole human family. The 
universal employment of conventional speech among men—the 
aboriginals of Africa and of America equally with those of Cau- 
casian blood—contrasted with its total absence among inferior 
animals, is one of the most remarkable characteristics of hu- 
manity ; and this difference serves to distinguish the two in an 
eminent degree, implying that mankind, who possess it univer- 
sally as well as exclusively, are endowed with a common nature 
and origin. To the same category of exclusive characteristics 
belong the use of fire and of artificial clothing, and the arts in 
general ; but the use of conventional language, as well as all the 
arts and sciences which ennoble and dignify human nature, are 
only certain outward manifestations of that internal agency 
which constitutes its distinctive attribute. It is in the charac- 
teristic phenomena of this principle, as compared with the psy- 
chical nature of the lower aaa that we must seek the line of 
distinction. 

This difference is well expressed by Dr. Prichard in the fol- 
lowing extract :—‘ The changeless uniformity which prevails in 
the habits of one class of beings, contrasted with the variation, 
equally remarkable when one generation is compared with 
another, in the higher class, is a more reelly characteristic differ- 
ence between the life of instinctive and that of rational agents. 
This is the distinction most obvious, and the only one that is ob- 
vious, to a superficial and casual observer. But those who look 
more closely into the nature of actions, and into the more recon- 
dite history of feelings and sentiments, which are the prime 
movers and secret springs of actions, are enabled to discover a 
more important distinction, and this is to be found in the very 
different scope toward which the active energies of instinct and 
of reason are directed. The energies of all the lower animals, 
the whole sum of their activities, excited into action by the 
stimulus of desire or aversion, according to different laws im- 
pressed on each species, are directed toward the present safety 
and immediate well-being of the individual or of his tribe. 
But if we survey the whole sphere of human actions, in the 
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vast field of observation which the entire history of mankind 
agi we shall find that the same remark can here be applied, 

t in a very limited degree. On the contrary, there is nothing 
more remarkable in the habitudes of mankind, and in their man- 
ner of existence in various parts of the world, than a reference, 
which is everywhere more or less distinctly perceptible, to a 
state of existence to which they feel themselves to be destined 
after the termination of their visible career, and to the influ- 
ence which both civilized and barbarous men believe to be 
exercised over their condition, present and future, by unseen 

ents, differing in attributes according to the sentiments of 
different nations, but everywhere acknowledged to exist, and 
regarded with sentiments of awe and apprehension.” 

Amongst the psychological phenomena peculiar to human 
beings, these are certainly the most remarkable ; and they serve, 
in a corresponding degree, to distinguish man, in his inwardna- 
ture, from the whole life of the lower orders of creation. Dr. 
Prichard devotes much attention to these psychological phe- 
nomena, believing that they express principles which are com- 
mon to all human races. He attempts to illustrate the psycho- 
logical history of the most widely separated races of men ; and 
he attains this end, by bringing under view, in the first place, 
the most striking and characteristic features relating to the moral 
and intellectual state, the original superstitions and religious 
dogmas, of uncultivated nations, prior to their acquaintance 
with the common acquirements of the civilized and Christian- 
ized world; and by showing, in the next place, the extent to 
which these tribes, when civilization and Christianity were 
brought within their reach, have been found capable of receiv- 
ing and appropriating their blessings. To effect this purpose, 
he finds it sufficient to survey two or three of the most diversi- 
fied races, viz., the nations of the New World and thé woolly- 
haired races of Africa ; and these he compares with the nations 
of Europe and Asia, by way of testing the truth of his theory. 

Without following Dr. Prichard in these researches, the 
reader must be content with mere conclusions, which rest upon 
abundant historical testimony. We thus contemplate, in sur- 
veying the diversified tribes of the human family, the same gen- 
eral internal feelings, propensities, and aversions, as well as the 
same natural sentiments of subjection to invisible powers, and 
of accountableness, in a greater or less degree, to unseen agents 
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of retributive justice, from whose dread tribunal even the gates 
of Death are far from promising escape. In the words of the 
Roman Poet— 


Vengeance divine to punish sin moves slow; 
The slower is its pace, the surer is its blow. 


As respects the institutions of religion and of civilized life, we 
also find that nations the most barbarous and sensual are sus- 
ceptible, some more slowly than others, of becoming nioulded 
to them, through those endowments of our mental nature which 
are universally recognized. We can, indeed, confirm this from 
our own knowledge relative to the Cherokees, many of whom 
we have known, as we believed, to be thoroughly imbued with 
the principles and sentiments of the Christian religion. When 
we consider that, in all ages of mankind, there have been or- 
ders of the sacerdotal and consecrated class, who have made 
themselves to be respected as the interpreters of destiny and as 
mediators between gods and men ;—when we consider that 
these vicegerents of the Deity, call them, if you will, pontiffs, 
have alike exercised unlimited sway in the Vatican of the Tiber 
and in the temples of the Pagan world,—in the magnificent 
pyramids of Egypt and of the central regions of ancient America ; 
when we consider that thousands of many nations, Christian 
and Pagan, white and black, have performed, every year, 

through long successive ages, the most toilsome pilgrimages, 
with the view of seeking at the tombs of prophets and saints, 
atonement for guilt;—when we consider that through zeal for 
some metaphysical dogma, which the multitude were incapable 
of comprehending, empires have been desolated by sacred wars ; 

when we consider all these, and many other psychological phe- 

nomena of a similar nature that might be enumerated as be- 

longing to the history of all the nations of the earth, barbarous 

and civilized, it follows as an irresistible conclusion, (more es- 

pecially when it is borne in mind that every species of animal 

organization is characterized by specific instincts and separate 

psychical endowments,) that a// human races are of one species 

and one family: and in addition to this deduction, who does 

not spontaneously feel, from a survey of these facts, the solemn 

conviction that there is a Gop! 

To the five varieties of the human family, according to the 
classification of Blumenbach, and frequently to three of them, 
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excluding the American and Malay, it has been customary to 
refer all the ramifications of the human family. Taking the 
country of the Georgians and Circassians as the radiating point 
of the Caucasian race, we may trace out its principal branches 
by the analogies of language. The Armenian or Syrian divi- 
sion, directing its course to the south, gave birth to the Assyri- 
ans, Chaldeans, and untamable Arabs, with their various sub- 
divisions. In this branch, science and literature have occasion- 
ally flourished, but always under fantastic forms. Another 
division embraced the Indian, German, and Pelasgic branch, in 
whose four principal languages we recognize a striking resem- 
blance. The first is the Sanscrit, now the sacred language of 
the Hindoos ; the second is the Pelasgic, the common mother 
of the Greek and Latin, and of almost every language now 
spoken in the south of Europe ; thirdly, the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic, from which arose the German, Dutch, English, Danish, 
and Swedish languages and their dialects ; and fourthly, the 
Sclavonian, from which are derived the Russian, Polish, Bohe- 
mian, etc. This division is the most respectable branch of the 
Caucasian variety ; for among them have philosophy, the arts, 
and sciences, been carried to a degree of perfection unknown 
to any other race. 

This ethnographic inquiry has been of late years followed 
up with much industry, tracing out the analogies of languages 
into their most minute ramifications. Much credit is due to Prich- 
ard for his indefatigable researches in this respect in regard 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa ; but it too often happens that the 
affinities of languages in the last two are not sufficiently known 
to lead to undoubted results. Prichard thinks, however, that 
languages, of all peculiar endowments, are the most permanently 
retained, and that it can be shown that they have often sur- 
vived even very considerable changes in physical and moral 
characters. “ Glottology, or the history of languages,” he says, 
“ founded on an accurate analysis of their relations, is almost a 
new field of inquiry. It has been explored with great success 
of late, and new discoveries are every day being made in it. 
Our contemporaries are becoming more and more convinced 
that the history of nations, termed ethnology, must be mainly 
founded on the relations of their languages. The ultimate ob- 
ject of this investigation is not to trace the history of languages, 
but of the tribes of men whose affinity they tend to illustrate. 
We must at the same time keep in view the great physical dis- 
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tinctions pointed out in the preceding sections, and particularly 
the threefold divisions of the forms of the human skull.” 

One thing, however, is certain, namely, that the researches 
of modern ethnographers have rendered in the highest degree 
probable, what all of our readers of course already believe— 
that the languages of man were originally one. ‘Instead of 
being perplexed with a multiplicity of languages,” says Wise- 
man, “ we have now reduced them to certain very large groups, 
each comprising a very great variety of languages formerly 
thought to be unconnected, and thus representing, as it were, 
only one human family originally possessing a single idiom. 
Now every succeeding step has clearly added to this advantage, 
and diminished still further any apparent hostility between the 
number of languages and the history of the dispersion.” We 
cannot of course do more than give a glance at this subject upon 
which has been written volume upon volume. Even in Africa, 
according to Wiseman, “ the dialects whereof have been com- 
paratively but little studied, every new research displays con- 
nections between tribes extended over vast tracts, and often 
separated by intermediate nations; in the north, between the 
languages spoken by the Berbers and Tuariks, from the Canaries 
to the Oasis of Siwa; in Central Africa, between the dialects 
of the Felatahs and Foulas, who occupy nearly the whole in- 
terior ; in the south, among the tribes across the whole conti- 
nent, from Caffraria and Mozambique to the Atlantic ocean.” 

More recent researches confirm the same conclusion, as ap- 
pears by the last No. of Silliman’s Journal, in which is pre- 
sented a condensed view of the results of our Exploring Expe- 
dition ; and these results, it is said, when published, will equal, 
in amount and interest, those of any preceding expedition. It 
has been shown, for instance, that the investigation of the lan- 
guages of the vast island or continent of New Holland, which 
had been supposed to be entirely distinct, has resulted in proving 
such a clear and intimate resemblance, that there is the strongest 
reason for believing that the inhabitants of this widely extended 
region, are one people, speaking languages derived from a com- 
mon origin. 

Let us now turn to the special object of our researches,—the 
American race, among whose languages, as they are as innu- 
merable as the tribes, (same 400,) it was long believed to be 
impracticable to establish any analogies, or with those of the 
Eastern continent. Baron Humboldt’s assertion respecting the 
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multiplicity of American languages was at first doubted by many 
in Europe, because the fact was deemed incompatible with the 
Scripture narrative ; “ for we cannot suppose,” says Wiseman, 
* each of these tribes, speaking a language totally unintelligible 
to its neighbors, to be lineally descended from one formed at 
the dispersion, without allowing the strange anomaly, that, of 
the human families then formed, such countless yet such insig- 
nificant tribes should have wandered to that distance.” Of the 
fact of this multiplicity of tongues among our Aborigines, we 
became acquainted with a striking instance in a camp of friendly 
Creeks serving in Florida against the Seminoles. An intelli- 

ent and educated Creek, named Paddy Carr, commanded a 
orce numbering less than one hundred men, which he had 
gathered from several neighboring villages in the Creek coun- 
try ; and amongst these, three, if not four, dialects were spoken, 
each peculiar perhaps to one or two villages and their depend- 
encies ; and as regards one of these tongues, (the Uchee, we 
think,) the commanding officer, Major Paddy Carr, was obliged 
to keep up his communications through an interpreter. 

But the philosophic Alexander von Humboldt, to whom the 
world is so much indebted in respect to the languages and 
monuments of our country, early discovered certain relations 
among them. “ However insulated,” he says, “ certain lan- 
guages may at first appear, however singular their caprices and 
their idioms, all have an analogy among them, and their numer- 
ous relations will be more perceived, in proportion as the philo- 
sophical history of nations, and the study of languages, shal! be 
brought to perfection.” It is now, however, known that they 
all present the most remarkable resemblances,—an analogy 
which consists mostly in peculiar conjugational modes of mod- 
ifying the verbs by the insertion of syllables. This peculiarity 
of the American languages was termed agglutination, as a 
family name, by the late W. von Humboldt. “ This wonderful 
uniformity,” says Malte-Brun, “ in the peculiar manner of form- 
ing the conjugation of verbs from one extremity of America 
to the other, favors in a singular manner the supposition of a 
primitive people, which formed the common stock of the Ame- 
rican indigenous nations.” The existence of some American 
words common with the vocabularies of the old world, has been 
proved ; and these analogies, however scanty, look towards Asia 
as the point of migration of our Aborigines. “ In eighty-three 
American languages examined by Messrs. Barton and Vater,” 
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says Humboldt, “one hundred and seventy words have been 
found, the roots of which appear to be the same; and it is easy 
to perceive that this analogy is not accidental, since it does not 


rest merely upon imitative harmony, or on that conformity of 


organs which produces almost a perfect identity in the first 
sounds articulated by children.” As regards the affinities be- 
tween these languages and those of Eastern Asia, Malte-Brun 
advanced a step farther, in his endeavor to establish between 
them what he calls a “ geographical connection ;” and this 
resemblance between the languages of the two continents, was 
also regarded by Balbi, as too marked to be the result of acci- 
dent. By Mr. Gallatin, who has bestowed great learning and 
research upon the Indian languages, the inference that our 
aboriginal race dates back to the earliest ages of mankind, was 
long since drawn. “ Whilst the unity of structure and gram- 
matical forms,” he says, “proves a common origin, it may be 
inferred from this, combined with the great diversity and entire 
difference in the words of the several languages of America, 
that this continent rece:ived its first inhabitants at a very remote 
period, probably not aiuch posterior to that of the dispersion of 
mankind.” 

The decision of tit: Academy of St. Petersburgh upon the 
general question, was, after a long research, that all languages 
are to be regarded as dialects of one now lost. By M. Balbi, 
the industrious and le arned author of the “ délas Ethnographique 
du Globe,’—a work consisting of charts classifying languages 
according to Ethnog raphic kingdoms, as he styles them, follow- 
ed by comparative t:ables of elementary words in every known 
language,—the folltowing has been recorded as the result of a 
whole Tite spent in these and kindred investigations: “ The 
books of Moses, no monument either historical or astronomical, 
has yet been able tc. prove false; but with them, on the contra- 
ry, agree in the mcist remarkable manner, the results obtained 
by the most learned philologers, and the profoundest geometri- 
clans.” 

In view of the pr eceding facts, it is obvious that all our Abo- 
rigines, with the ex ception perhaps of the Esquimaux, have the 
same descent and or igin. The monumental antiquities, extending 
from Canada to the southern part of Chili, present, in their style 
and character, indi cations of having proceeded from branches 
of the same primiti ve family. This conclusion is also confirmed 
by the uniformity ¢f their mental, moral, and physical charac 
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teristics, under every variety of circumstances, and from uni- 
versal analogies in their language, religion, methods of interring 
the dead, and certain other arbitrary customs. The emigration 
of the Esquimaux tribes from Asia, is of a comparatively recent 
date, as is evinced by their Mongolian features, while the period 
of the arrival of what are considered our aboriginal race, 
dates back to the earliest ages of mankind. 

A primitive branch of the human family, the American Abo- 
riginal race, cannot be said to be derived from any nation, or 
variety of mankind, now existing ; but they are assimilated by 
so many analogies to the most ancient types of civilization in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, that the character of their civilization 
cannot be regarded as wholly indigenous. This uniformity is 
apparent in the monuments of these nations, whose temples 
were pyramids, and whose traditions are interwoven with cos- 
mogonical fables, retaining the relics of primitive history. It 
thus appears that the same arts, customs, religion, and social 
institutions, carried in the earliest ages of man’s diffusion into 
various parts of the globe, as for instance, Egypt, China, Hin- 
dostan, and America, were subsequently so modified in each 
under the influence of causes the most diverse, that we can now 
discover only an approximation in their general features ; and 
to the agency of these same local causes 1s to be ascribed, in a 
great degree, the modification of physical features, and of moral 
and intellectual character, by which the leading varieties of 
mankind are distinguished. 

The civilization of the American nations may be considered 
as truly indigenous as that of Egypt. The ruined cities of 
Copan, Uxmal, Palenque, etc., point to an epoch that may be 
regarded as the primal seat of American civilization ; and from 
this centre, the march of mental culture extended south as far 
as Chili, and north to the borders of Canada, as indicated by the 
mounds and mural remains found in the region of the United 
States. These civilized nations, as already shown, were rich, 
populous, and agricultural; they were skilled in the arts of 
pottery, of dying cotton and wool, and manufacturing them 
into figured stuffs, and in the more refined knowledge of me- 
tallurgy and of sculpture. Their constructive talent is con- 
spicuous in their extensive cities and fortifications; in their 

mids and temples, which are not exceeded by those of 
Egy t; and in their roads and aqueducts, which rival those of 
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omans. They had a mental constitution adapted to sci- 
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entific investigation, as indicated by their extensive and accu- 
rate mathematical and astronomical knowledge ; and they were 
associated under regular forms of government, with a national 
religion under the direction of a priesthood. 

Contemplate, for a moment, the great stone Calendar, found 
near the site of the present city of Mexico, in A. D. 1791, in 
the spot where it was ordered to be buried by Cortez, when he, 
with his ferocious Spaniards, devastated that country. They 
invariably broke and destroyed all images of stone, except those 
that were very large and strong, which they buried in the 
ground. As the natives had an ardent attachment to these ob- 
jects, and as their presence counteracted their conversion to the 

oman Catholic faith, they were thus carefully hidden from 
theirview. This.Mexican Calendar, as it iscalled by Humboldt, 
isof basalt, having engraved on it, in relief, a great number of 
hieroglyphics, signifying the divisions of time, the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, the twelve signs of the Zodiac, with refer- 
ence to the feasts and sacrifices of the Mexicans. To the de- 
scription of the similarity of its representations of astrology, 
astronomy, and the divisions of time, with those of a great 
many of the Asiatic nations, Humboldt devotes one hundred 
octavo pages. This stone, which was three feet in thickness and 
a fraction over twelve feet square, weighed twenty-four tons. 
As it was discovered more than thirty miles from any quarry of 
the same kind, we have evidence of the ability of this primitive 
people to transport, like the ancient Egyptians, stones of vast 
magnitude. The entire surface of this stone is intensely crowded 
with representations and hieroglyphics arranged in circles, the 
outer one being over twenty-seven feet in circumference; the 
whole, as regards its order, harmony and execution, evincing no 
inconsiderable knowledge both of art and science. 

Although American civilization survived that of ancient 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and other Semitic nations, as illustrated in the 
splendor and luxury of Nineveh and Babylon; yet, like them, 
the day of its glory isno more. As throughout nature the law 
of change is everywhere apparent, as manifested in the geolo- 
gical history of organic and inorganic creation on the earth’s 
surface,—as we tread in fact upon the wrecks of anterior worlds, 
proving that every thing that meets our view is either under- 
going the process of renovation or decay, waxing or waning 

e the beautiful orb of night, the impressive emblem of indi- 
vidual as well as of national destiny,—need we be surprised that 
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nations are subject to the same law-—that they have a period 
of growth, acmé and decay ? In this ceaseless mutation, the 
time would seem to have arrived, when the Aboriginal race 
of the American soil, like the — of New Holland, is 
destined to be supplanted by a different variety ,of the hu- 
man family—one which exceeds all others in its aptitude 
to accommodate itself to the most extraordinary diversity 
of circumstances. It is melancholy to reflect that, judging 
from the past, no future event seems more certain than the 
speedy disappearance of the American Aboriginal race, when 
these now broken, scattered, and degraded remnants of a primi- 
tive and once cultivated branch of the human family, will be 
scarcely remembered, save in poetry and tradition. Like the 
grass of his own prairie before the fire of the hunter, so has the 
red man been swept away before the mildew-blast of the white 
man’s breath! Blighted to the germ, shall the parent stem no 
more know the spring of renovation, but wither and die upon 
its indigenous soil? No: Forbid it heaven! Forbid it hu- 
manity! We trust that the time is near at hand when the 
voice of the Cherokee, the Choctaw, the Creek, and other tribes 
on our frontier, members of our national confederacy, shall be 
heard within the walls of the Capitol ; and then will the Indian 
again acquire “ the skill to sculpture stone and carve wood.” 

In consideration of his high authority on this subject, we have 
referred particularly to Morton’s “ Inquiry into the Distinctive 
Characteristics of the Aboriginal Race of America.” We shall 
now leave the question with the reader. On the one side, he has 
the conclusions of Dr. Morton, who doubtless reconciles them, 
in his own mind, with the Scripture narrative, that “the meri- 
can race is essentially separate and peculiar, whether we regard 
it in its physical, its moral, or its intellectual relations’’—that the 
American Indian “‘ stands isolated from the rest of mankind”— 
and that “ there are no direct or obvious links between the people 
of the old world and the new.” And, on the other side, sup- 
ported by the arguments of this paper, he has the authoritative 
declaration of Tone that all hwman kind have descended from 


a single pair. Rk ee 
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ARTICLEIIL 


Tue Divine ATTRIBUTES AS EXHIBITED IN THE GreciAN Poetry ; 
CONSIDERED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ATTRIBUTE OF 
JusTick, AND THE STRONG IMPRESSION LEFT BY THE PRIMITIVE 
BELIEF, UPON THE ANCIENT MIND. 


By Tayelr Lewis, Esq., Professor of Greek in the University of New-York. 


Tue ancient classics should ever be read by the light of the 
Bible, and with continual reference to their theological bear- 
ings. Whatever in other respects may be his critical skill, he 
who is not familiar with the Holy Scriptures, as a devoted stu- 
dent both of their letter and their spirit, is but poorly prepared 
to appreciate properly the poetry and philosophy of antiquity. 
We find this strikingly exemplified in that critical school which 
was founded by Porson, and which, although it has passed its 
zenith, is still vigorously maintained by many of his inferior 
imitators. How barren has it been of all fruit in that higher 
department of classical literature which is connected with the 
philosophy of the primitive mind, the truth of a primitive reve- 
lation, the elucidation of the Bible, and that most interesting of 
all inquiries which relates to the early religious sentiments and 
theology of our race! The school to which we refer, has been 
ever occupied with mere verbal criticism, which however val- 
uable as an aid, or as a means to a higher end, becomes useless 
and worse than useless when made the end itself. More im- 
portance has been attached to the discovery of some worthless 
various reading, or some opportunity to exhibit skill in critical 
emendations never before proposed by others, than to all the 
intellectual treasures which were suffered to lie unnoticed in 
the text. Such scholars linger forever in the vestibule of clas- 
sic knowledge, without ever entering in and taking possession 
of that rich domain of thought spread out before their keen yet 
harrow vision. 

And how should it be otherwise? When instead of an 
earnest and deep-souled enthusiasm, there is nothing but an in- 
sane cacoethes emendandi ; when the highest ambition is grati- 
fied in expunging forbidden anapaests, in hunting for Cretic 
endings, in consuming pages to determine the respective claims 
of a aw or a ay,—whilst all this time the lofty discourse of the 
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mysterious Prometheus, the sublime flow of Plato’s poetical 
philosophy, and even the soul-stirring strains of the harps of 
Orpheus and Homer are hushed in silence awaiting the momen- 
tous decision ;—how, when occupied with such pursuits, could 
we expect the soul to be alive to the high bearings of the clas. 
sics upon theology, or their connection, by way of opposition or 
resemblance, with the records of Revelation? What a con- 
trast, in this respect, is presented by Cudworth, Gale, Grotius, 
Jeremy Taylor and other scholars of ca generations! They 
are declared by the Porsons and Elmsleys of our day, to have 
been destitute of critical acumen; and yet how vast their 
acquirements, how extensive their reading! It was not con- 
fined to the best known writers who flourished in the golden 
age of Grecian or Roman literature, but embraced all who 
made those noble languages the media for the communication 
of their thoughts,—the critics and grammarians of the Alexan- 
drian school, the writings of the later Platonists, the huge tomes 
of the Greek and Latin fathers, the voluminous commentators 
on Aristotle, and the long series of authors who adorned what 
has been styled the Byzantine period. All this they accom- 
plished because they found no time to bestow on trifles. They 
had a higher motive than the determination of the exact num- 
ber of oars in a Grecian galley, or the precise length of the 
straps on a Grecian sandal. They wrote and studied under the 
influence of that mighty theological stimulus, which the Refor- 
mation had imparted, and which had not yet spent its power. 
With the Bible in the one hand, and the ancient author in the 
other, they brought all their reading to bear upon the sacred 
truths of religion. Classical literature was with them a means 
to a higher end; and hence they carried it farther, and derived 
from it much more of real value, than those who profess to have 
made it their sole object of pursuit. 

It is in such a spirit we should open the pages of antiquity ; 
and all who faithfully pursue this end, undiverted by critical 
trifling, will be astonished at the inexhaustible mine of rich 
thought contained in the ancient poetry and philosophy, their 
important bearings upon theology, and the frequent occurrence 
of sentiments approaching the sublimity and moral purity of 
the Holy Scriptures. The fact of such coincidences is admitted 
by all who have made this department the object of their spe- 
cial study. Some have endeavored to account for it by sup- 
posing a direct communication between the leading minds of 
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Greece, and the Scriptures and teaching of the Jewish church. 
This opinion is defended in a work of great extent and im- 
mense erudition, by that learned Puritan, Theophilus Gale. 
His conclusions however are based upon a mass of arguments 
and authorities, formidable rather by their accumulation than 
by their individual strength. Another hypothesis on much 
stronger grounds maintains, that these coincidences were the 
lingering remains of the light of a primitive revelation, once 
common to all mankind in the early Patriarchal ages, and 
afterwards superseded by a more direct revelation to the Jewish 
nation embodying the essential truths; whilst the ancient tra- 
ditional theology was suffered gradually to be eclipsed, although 
never totally extinguished by the vices and depravity of our 
race. The Apostle tells us “that the heathen did not like to 
retain the knowledge of God,” thereby clearly intimating that 
they once possessed it. That this was the fact, no careful stu- 
dent of the Greek classics can for a moment doubt. This prim- 
itive knowledge of divine things exhibits its remains in almost 
every department of ancient literature. We recognize these 
stray wanderers from a holier home, not only in those wondrous 
thoughts of Plato, which have ever been the admiration of all 
studious and contemplative minds, and which he himself ever 
asserts to have been derived from a traditionary origin; they 
sometimes strangely make their appearance on the pages of the 
cold and passionless Aristotle, may a singular contrast with 
the dry and technical speculations of his own mind ;—as when, 
for example, in one of his Jeast impassioned arguments, he sud- 
denly introduces a distinction between true happiness or blessed- 
ness (évdcxuoria) and mere worldly prosperity, declaring that 
the former is a “ divine thing” (Geiov zi), that, as its name im- 
ports, it consists in the favor of Heaven, being the special gift 
of God (Gedcdoruv) and not derived from Earth.* They meet 
us everywhere in the Grecian poets, appearing like the sun- 
beams struggling through clouds, and often rendered still 
brighter by contrast with the dark mythology by which they 
are surrounded. We may find them concealed amid the corrup- 
tions of this same mythology, when we have learned to distin- 
guish the more ancient spiritual idea from the physical hypo- 
thesis which was afterwards superinduced upon it. They may be 
discovered by those who will seek for them, in the Divine names, 


* Arist. Nuom. Ethic. Lib. I. ch. 9, § 2. 
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both Greek and Hebrew, or wrapped up in single terms expres- 
sive of moral or religious ideas, whose etymological structure 
points to a purer primitive period, and to a sense far more ele- 
vated than that to which in subsequent use they had degenera- 
ted. In many cases, among those to which we shall refer, there 
is undoubtedly conveyed a more sublime and religious sentiment 
than the writers intended to express, because these purer primi- 
tive terms exercised a conservative influence, not only upon 
their language, but also upon their thoughts. There is a spirit 
in these old words, which has, perhaps almost unconsciously, 
carried up the mind of the poet or the philosopher to an eleva- 
tion above the usual current of his conceptions. It has made 
him, like the Hebrew prophets, utter sentiments whose fill 
meaning he may have but dimly comprehended, and which we 
better understand, because we read them by the light of the 
Bible. 

No department of study is more interesting, and at the same 
time more truly profitable, than that which leads us to contem- 
plate the gradual moral deterioration which language, like every 
thing else which is human, suffers from the depravity of man ;— 
becoming, it is true, improved for the purposes of commerce 
and the ordinary concerns of life, yet, in its moral, and many 
of its philosophical terms, ever varying more and more from 
the piety and clearness of its primitive state. One of the first 
writers of the age has asserted, that more is often learned from 
the history of a word than from the history of a campaign. 
We may go much farther than this, and safely say, that in 
tracing the course of certain moral terms, more is ascertained 
of those changes that have taken place in the inner kingdom 
of the soul, than can be known from all the political or merely 
external annals of a people. We see in them, how man de- 
parts from the simplicity of early morality, as he approaches 
the refinement of later corruptions ;—how he gradually sinks 
down from the religious to the atheistical, from that contempla- 
tive state which ever forms a marked trait of the primitive life, 
to what is boastingly styled the practical, and which finally 
leads, through excess of luxury and its attending vices, to that 
ultimate savage degradation, which some theorists would place 
first, in their false scale of human progress. This has ever been 
the case with men, until some new revelation, or some revival 
of the old, has again shed new life through language, called 
forth from their graves ancient ideas, awakened ancient associ- 
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ations of thought, which had long slumbered in the etymologi- 
cal structure of words, and thus again diffused a strange and 
almost preternatural energy through every department of litera- 
ture and philosophy. 

Without farther preface, we intend at present to illustrate 
these positions by numerous references to passages from ancient 
classic authors. As the field however is too vast to be occu- 
pied by one article, we propose in this to confine ourselves to 
those which have a bearing upon some of the most prominent 
of the Divine attributes, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and 
the expressive appellations by which they are set forth. 

The epithets applied by the Greeks to their gods, (especially 
their supreme deity,) and the sublimity and purity of some of 
the attributes thereby ascribed to them,—so far beyond their 
mythological actions,—atford convincing proof, that the former 
were remnants of traditionary knowledge of the true God, which 
had come down from a remote antiquity, and surviving the 
source whence they were derived, formed an incongruous mix- 
ture with the fables and corruptions of a later age. No student 
of antiquity can fail to be struck with this strange feature of the 
Greek religion. Altars and temples were dedicated to the same 
god under various names and titles, expressive of different attri- 
butes, as though each one had characterized a different divinity. 
Hence we find Zev émiotios or épeotiog, Jupiter who presides 
over the rites of hospitality and the domestic relations; the same 
power, although under a different name, in honor of whom the 
sacred fire was to be kept forever burning,—intimating the 
never-failing warmth of those hallowed emotions of which he 
was the special guardian. There was Zeig fog, Jupiter the 
protector of strangers,—Zevg ogxiog, Jupiter the upholder and 
defender of the sanctity of oaths,—Zeve evxraiog, Jupiter the 
hearer of prayer,—Zevg égxeiog, the maintainer of bounds, and 
the protector of the rights of property,—Zevs gids and éra- 
ociog, the patron of friends and friendship,—Zevs ixéowg, the 
god of the suppliant,—Zevg perdiqiog, the god of mercy,—Zeig 
naldauvaios, the avenger of crime, especially of murder,—Zeig 
xa0apovsg, the god who demands expiation for sin, and who 
will have purity in all who approach to worship him,—Zeis 
ovgévtog, the power that rules in the heavens, and Zevg yPdroe, 
the same omnipresent deity regarded as appointing and regu- 
lating the retributions of the subterranean Hades. Many others 
might be mentioned, which are found scattered everywhere on 
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the pages of the Grecian poets. For a full list of them, the 
reader is referred to the treatise De Mundo, ascribed to Aristotle, 
and generally published among his works (Leip. ed. vol. iv. 
p- 165.) Thus to the same god, different altars and temples 
were erected, and a different worship performed, according to 
the one or the other of these attributes. Could these epithets, 
we ask, so pure, so sublime, so worthy even of the Jehovah of 
the Scriptures,—could they have come from the same source, 
and been coeval with that corrupt mythology, with which we 
find them afterwards associated, and which ascribes to the 
gods the worst actions of the worst of men? It is evident that 
the latter was superinduced upon the former, and that the attri- 
butes of the ancient Orphic, or rather Patriarchal Zevs (etymo- 
logically the life and the author of life,) were afterwards 
ascribed to the Cretan demigod, whose fabled crimes disfigure 
so many portions of the ancient poetry. This mythology had 
a far later origin; and it is no fancy to suppose that these 
sublime names, so strangely associated with it, are traditionary 
remnants from a primitive religion,—being in fact originally 
expressive of the different attributes of the one Trwe God, of the 
ancient universally worshipped Deity. 

The epithets Zevg egeoriog, Zevs Enos, suggest at once to the 
diligent student of the Bible and the classics, that attribute of 
Jehovah so often mentioned in the Old Testament, describing 
him as the lifter up of those who are bowed down, the avenger 
of the wronged, the God of the stranger, the widow and the 
fatherless. In the Odyssey we have language which it is not 
profanity to suppose may have come down from the same source 
with the Bible, although the dark mind of the heathen poet 
may have had no conception of the sacred origin of the noble 
sentiment he had received from ancient tradition. 


~ Ad 
Eciv,’ ov wot Okus éor’, ovd et xaxicor'sé Per E001 
~ ‘ 4 ‘ id 
Kewow arijoat ;—m00¢ yao Avg siow anavtes 
éwot re mtwyoi te" 


I could not harm thee, stranger, nor inquire 
If crime has brought thee here. Jove’s special care 
Are all the poor and friendless. 
Odyssey, xiv. 56; also vi. 207. 


Compare Deuteronomy 10: 18,19. Love ye therefore the 
stranger ; for the Lord loveth the stranger. 
How little did the Greek poets understand of the fulness of 
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meaning contained in that common epithet, Zedy fgxeiog, the 
protector of the domestic enclosures, the god of families, the god 
of our homes, with all their hallowed associations; and how 
naturally is this associated with those passages of Scripture, in 
which the Lord expresses his strong displeasure against such as 
remove their neighbor’s landmarks, who violate any of the do- 
mestic relations, or who seek to infringe upon any of the sacred 
rights of property! We cannot meet with the epithet, Zet¢ 
évxrawos, Without thinking of Him who has styled himself the 
“ Hearer of prayer,” and under this precious title invites “ all 
flesh to come before him.” That sublime name, Zevg doxtos,* 
cannot fail to remind us of the Eloah of the Bible, (the God of 
the oath or covenant,) and of the frequency with which he is de- 
scribed as the avenger of falsehood and perjury—a covenant 
keeping God of faithfulness and truth. The thoughts suggested 
by these epithets, we repeat it, belong to a purer age than that 
of AEschylus or of Homer. They have about them the savor 
of patriarchal purity, and of those more spiritual views of God, 
which were the peculiar traits of the primitive ages of the world. 
Hence surviving as they did, and mingling with a mythology of 
a later origin and of a lower grade, they arrest the mind not 
only by their beauty and their purity, but also by their strange 
want of harmony with other and more degrading views of the 
Deity, with which they are so strangely associated. 

To a thinking and deeply serious mind, there is no stronger 
internal evidence of the supernatural origin of the Old Testa- 
ment, than the unshrinking boldness with which it sets forth 
those Divine attributes, which, to a superficial view, seem di- 
rectly opposed to each other. Descriptions of God’s holy and 
vindictive justice, clothed in the most terrific language, are found 
in the same book, in the same chapter, and sometimes closely 
united in the same passage, with the most soothing declarations 
of his overflowing loving-kindness and tender mercy.t No hu- 
man composition could thus have maintained, in all its awful 
grandeur, the equilibrium of the Divine character. The ten- 


* We find some remains of the ancient idea contained in this 
epithet (and which is so closely connected with the names 
Elohim and Eloah) in the designation of the Canaanitish god 
ma 522 (Baal Berith) The Lord of the oath or covenant ; Foe- 
derum Preses, like the Greek Zevs ogxtog or Latin Deus Fidius. 
+Compare Nahum 1: 1—8; also Exod. 34: 6, 7. 
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dency of the human mind, left to itself, is ever to a partial 
view,—to an effeminate sentimentalism on the one hand, or {o 
a dark fanaticism on the other,—to an unwarranted trust in the 
Divine mercy, untempered by any regard to that justice which 
gives mercy all its value, or to those gloomy apprehensions of 
wrath, which arise from the sole contemplation of the sterner 
attributes of the Deity. Both alike destroy that balance, which 
is ever maintained in the Holy Scriptures. The one tendenc 
forms a peculiar trait of modern rationalism; the other charac- 
terizes all the religious views of the world previous to the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The God of justice, viewed in the re- 
lations of Jawgiver and judge, possesses a far more prominent 
place in those systems, than the God of love. In truth, nature 
left to its own unbiassed workings, could view him in no other 
light. A consciousness of sin, without a knowledge of the only 
way of salvation, must ever present the Deity in all the sterner 
attributes of his character. Hence the deeper impression, on the 
ancient mind, of justice than of mercy. Hence the perpetuity 
and universality of the doctrine of sacrifices, although its origin 
is undoubtedly owing to an express revelation. Hence the great 
variety of penances and satisfactions by way of expiation for 
sin, to which men have in all ages resorted. 


Aids yao Svoragairnror peéves,* 


Hard to be appeased is the mind of Jove: such must ever be 
the aspect, under which the Divine character appears, not only 
to the dark soul of the heathen, but also to the impenitent sin- 
ner in Christian lands, who is brought to entertain any right 
views of his relation to his Judge. The believer alone truly 
knows that God is merciful, but he also knows at what a sacri- 
fice that mercy was obtained. How little do they understand 
of human nature, either in themselves or others, who would 
represent repentance as the only ground of forgiveness, or who 
would treat the universal doctrine of atonement as contrary to 
the reason, and as having no foundation in the true and natural 
feelings of the soul ! 

Suffice it for our present purpose to say, that nowhere does 
this modern heresy find so complete a refutation as in the Gre- 
cian poetry. Not only isit more orthodox, but we also hazard 
nothing in saying, that there may be found in it more of a re- 


* Esch. Prom. Vince. 34. 
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ligious Biblical morality, than can be met with in all the sacred 
melodies and unmeaning sentimentalism of many who are styled 
Christian poets. 

The attribute of justice, as revealed in the Old Testament, 
and which, as a part of the patriarchal religion, so long contin- 
ued its impression upon the ancient mind, miay be regarded 
under three aspects, each of them distinguished in the Scriptures 
bya peculiar appellation. These are, p71 bx,—ppste, and bx 
nip, the righteous, the avenging, and the jealous God. The first 
presents the idea of a lawgiver the second of a condemning 
judge. The third unites both, and sets forth that holy care, 
which as the executive of the universe, he exercises towards 
every department of his moral administration, and especially in 
regard to those right views of himself, which concern the digni- 
ty of his government, and the highest good of all his obedient 
subjects. This threefold aspect may be traced in the numerous 
allusions to the Divine Justice, which may be met with in Gre- 
cian authors. The two last, and especially the third, seem to 
have made the deepest impression, although the first is frequent- 
ly exhibited. All however are marred and divested of that 
pure sublimity, with which they are set forth in the Bible. 
They frequently appear tinged with the false coloring of human 
passion, and sometimes degraded to those low forms in which 
they are exhibited in the depraved human heart. The justice 
ascribed to the Supreme Deity, is often a mere human justice ; 
the vengeance a human revenge ; and the jealousy only another 
name for one of the lowest of earthly passions. In general, 
however, they manifest distinct traces of that old system of 
truth, whence they were derived. Amid all the darkness and 
corruption by which they are surrounded, they exhibit something 
of their former glory, and not unfrequently approach the purity 
and grandeur of the representations of the Bible. 

—Their forms have not yet lost 
All their origina! brightness— 
—As when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams,—so darkened still they shine. 

The epithet p»7x, is more general than op3, and refers to the 
Deity in all his relations to his intelligent creatures as moral 
governor. It represents him not only as the enemy of sin, but 
also as the friend of righteousness—the rewarder of the one, as 
well as the punisher of the other; in short, as just and impar- 
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tial, yet rather as the legislator than the judge. The other 
epithet, op >x, is confined to what in theological language may 
be styled, his vindictive or punitive justice. To that aspect of 
the Divine character presented by the first, frequent allusions 
may be found in the Greek poets. To this head may be referred 
their favorite personifications, of Moog (law,) or O&uts, which 
have both more reference to general legislation, than the spe- 
cial infliction of vindictive punishment. It is the second, how- 
ever, which occupies the most prominent place. To any one 
desirous of tracing the traditionary remains of the primitive 
belief in this attribute, the Greek furnishes the most striking 
examples, and in greater abundance, than in reference to any 
other aspect of the Divine character. This seems to have made 
the deepest impression on the ancient mind, and longer to have 
retained its force and purity of meaning. From that early 
period, when the smoking blood of Abel called from the ground 
upon this special attribute of Jehovah, it has ever held a promi- 
nent place in the fears of men, in all their views of the Deity, 
and in all their systems of religion. It is exhibited in almost 
every form of which language is capable, and in every variety 
of manner,—in the dread personifications of the vindictive and 
all-seeing Néueorg, in the decisions of the stern judges of Hades, 
and in the dark mythology of the avenging Furies. 

The radical ideas conveyed by Nouog and Neéuesic, have 
about the same difference as the Hebrew P™3 and of2. Both 
Greek words are from the same root, ven, to distribute, allot, 
apportion,—derived from the more ancient pastoral sense, to 

feed. Nouog or Law, however, has regard to the distribution 
of rights and duties, assigning, in this sense, to each part that 
duty which arises out of its relation to the whole ; Néueoig, on 
the other hand, like =p3, looks to the distribution of the penalty 
for the violation of law, and is in its very nature vindictive ;-- 
that is, it regards the intrinsic demerit of sin, (or rather of the state 
of soul whence it arises,) irrespective of antecedents and con- 
sequences. The one has reference to the legislator, the other to 
the punishing magistrate. The former pertains rather to the 
department of the intellect, the other makes its appeal to the 
moral sense. Both have respect to the same siseeel attribute of 
justice ; the one, however, regards it as contemplative, or in the 
abstract (ev #ewgia), the other, as existing in action, éy évégyee. 
Aristotle says, most sublimely of the Deity, that his ovcve is 
évépyec. This, it is true, is said in a physical sense, and yet itis 
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also applicable to the moral aspect of the Divine character. 
Here, also, and in a much higher sense, may it be held, that his 
ovo is evégyemn, his very essence is energy.* The attributes 

resented by p°3% and&p3, or by Nopog and Neéueois, although 
hagtcally separable, must exist together in the Divine Nature. 
The contemplative or the ideal, must exhibit itself in action. 
There can be no mere intellectual disapprobation of sin in the 
abstract, without, at the same time, an intense hatred of it for 
its own sake, accompanied by a disposition to punish, (not 
sin in the abstract, but the sinner,) irrespective of all conse- 
quences, or of its mere social and political bearings. Hence, to 
represent the Deity without passions, (unless we take the word 
in its old theological sense, and guard it at the same time with 
creat discrimination,) is to divest him, in our minds, of the 
highest part of his character, and to view him merely as a being 
of power and intellect. How far, in its practical bearings, this 
rises above some species of speculative pantheism, or atheism, 
it would be difficult to show. All moral emotion implies an 
antithesis. Love for certain objects, cannot exist without ha- 
tred of their opposites. If the one is active, or exists év évépyera, 
so must the other. We may say, with all reverence, that the 
Divine 6gy7 is a very different thing from the human passion, — 
that the holy Néueorg is infinitely removed from the earthly 
feeling that claims kindred with it. A ‘difference, there un- 
questionably is; but this difference must consist in the former 
being infinitely more pure, more holy, more just, and above all, 
in that higher burning intensity, which can only be measured 
by the infinity of the Divine Nature ;} not in that radical dis- 
tinction, involving ‘a complete separation of idea, and which, 
when carried out, utterly nullifies what it was designed to ex- 
alt. Some of the worst errors in theology may arise from 
the careless statement of this doctrine, that God is not really 
angry with sin, or that he punishes it merely in view of its con- 
sequences as a political or social evil, the contagion of whose 





* Aristotelis Metaph. Lib. XI. (XII.) Chap. 6, p. 246. 

+ What is gained by applying the term anthropomorphism 
to such burning expressions as the Hebrew 2m and 58 ji5n 2 
Does not the use of such language imply, that the conception 
differs from the reality only in falling infinitely short of it % 
There must certainly be some analogy in kind, if not in de- 
gree, between the sign and the thing signified. 
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example the happiness of the universe requires to be restrained, 
A true sense of guilt must depart from the heart that harbors 
this opinion, if there is the consistency to carry it out in all the 
conclusions to which it leads. The atonement becomes a mere 
political display, the terms expiation, propitiation, lose al] their 
meaning, and the deepest mystery of the Gospel is made plain 
to the human understanding, but at the expense of all its value, 
and stripped of all its essential features. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show, that even in human government, the punishment 
of crime must be to a certain extent vindictive; in order that it 
may have a hold upon the moral sense, and by being thus con- 
nected with the Divine, may sustain those lower principles of 
order and prevention, which are often assumed as the only ends 
of human law. 

In the earliest mythology and poetry of Greece, we find Aixy, 
or Ozuig, Nouog, and Néueois, personified and associated, some- 
times separately and sometimes together, with the throne of 
Jupiter. Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, and the Grecian dramatists 
may have been the authors of the poetical drapery with which 
this is set forth; but the uniformity of manner with which they 
express it, and its great moral elevation above many other parts 
of their theology, prove that there must have been some more 
ancient common source, from whence the ideas themselves were 
derived. In order to exhibit this in the strongest light, we 
select some of the most striking passages from the poets. In- 
deed we can hardly open at random a page of Pindar, A®schy- 
lus, Sophocles, or Euripides, without meeting with direct or 
remote allusions to it. In the Greek tragedies, 4ixy, or Néuesis, 
is ever on the right hand of Zevg, and his éxdimov oupa, is ever 
upon the actors presented to us. Their moral is ever religious. 
All things are constantly referred, not to a physical fate, but to 
the stern woige or decree of the father of gods and men. 


Ti yao Booroig avev Avog redzizat ; 
Ti rav8 ob Seoxpartor éorw ; 
Asch. Agamemnon, 1486. 
Sin, however imperfect may have been their views of its 

nature, is ever punished, not by the mere working of natural 
causes, (the favorite doctrine of modern works of fiction and 
quackish systems of ethical philosophy,) but by the direct in- 
terposition and vindictive justice of 
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all causing, all doing Jove,—that stern being, who in some of 
their representations approaches nearer to the Holy and Jealous 
God of the Old Testament, than the placable, liberal and in- 
different deity of our sentimental rationalists. 

We do not intend at this time to enter into a discussion of 
the entire or partial authenticity of the Orphic hymns. Our 
opinions on this subject have been elsewhere more fully given. 
Having become settled in the conclusion, that, although there 
may be great doubt as to the genuineness and verbal accuracy 
of many fragments presented to us by the Fathers, these hymns 
do nevertheless represent an ancient system of theology, which 
formed the great storehouse of the subsequent poetry and phi- 
losophy of Greece,—we quote from them without scruple in 
defence of our positions. What Plato, Aristotle, and Euripides 
treated as authentic and genuine in their day, we shall not at 
this late period wholly call in question ; although it may be 
admitted, that the language and prosody of the works referred 
to may have been modernized, and that they had suffered much 
from changes and interpolations. In one of these hymns, this 
attribute of Jove is thus addressed : 


"2 NEMESI xiijlo ce Gece Bacthee peyioty 
mavdegnys Esopmoe Piov Orytav mModuqiawy * 
Aidin, mohvaeure, morn paigovou Sixcioig 
yy mavteg dediact Peotoi— 
ou b€ ce Ande 
wy) vAEQGooreovsH— 
Tlavt écopas, xai mavt énaxovers, mavra Boupevers- 
Ev coi 8 soi Sixt Ovytor navvnégrats Aaiuov 


“T invoke thee, Nemesis, thou great all-seeing goddess, ever 
observing the life of men, Eternal, Holy Power, alone rejoicing 
in righteousness, whom mortals ever fear. The proud trans- 
gressing soul never escapes thine eye. All things thou seest— 
all things thou hearest—all retribution thou dispensest. To thee 
belong the judgments of mortal men, most High Divinity.” 

In a similar manner, the hymn To Aixy, or Justice, 


"Oupe Aixng pelnw mardeputos ay)nondggor, 
j xai ZHNOS ANAKTOS én OPONON iepov ikea 
ovpavoder xadoomoa ior Ovytar nohugvioyr 
“TI sing the eye of all-seeing, bright-robed Justice, who sits 
upon the sacred throne of Jove the king ; from heaven survey- 
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ing the life of mortal men.” Compare Psalm 11: 4: “The 
Lord hath his throne in the heavens; his eyes behold, his eye- 
lids try the ways of the children of men.” It has been made 
an argument against the genuineness of these fragments, that 
some of their expressions occasionally approach so near the 
purity and sublimity of the Bible; and on this account they 
have been assigned to that common receptacle, (so convenient 
to a certain class of critics,)—the pious frauds and interpola- 
tions of the early Christian Fathers. The argument, however, 
is divested of all its weight by the fact, that sentiments equally 
elevated and equally scriptural, may be found in the undoubted 
writings of those Greek poets, whose existence no German 
critic has yet dared to call in question. In another one of these 
hymns, there is a similar address to Nouog, or Law. 


"Aduviror xakéo xai Ovntar ayroy avaxta 
Oigariovy Nouor— 
Dicews to BéBarov 
Gxlivég GOTAOLAOTOY KE THPOLYTE VOMOLGW. 
*Avtroe yi movvos Cwijg Oujnu xoutvvets, 
wyvylog 
“JT invoke thee, Holy King of mortals and immortals, Hea- 
venly Law! ever preserving without declination or disturbance 
the firm ordinance of nature; for thou thyself alone dost rule 
the helm of life, most ancient Law.” One might almost fancy 
it the language of the Psalmist. “For ever, O Lord, thy law 
is established in heaven; all things stand according to thine 
ordinance.” 
If such invocations are doubted as being too much in the 
style of Holy Writ, we meet the argument with unquestioned 
assages of a similar kind from later Grecian poets. In A®schy- 
us Supplices, 667, we have the same sublime personification. 


Ziva péyav oeBorroov 
A t , > e , 
tov Seviov Ai vmeprarov 
@ ~ , > ~ 
0g mod vou aicar 9toi— 
Great Jove adore, 


The stranger’s God, with ancient hoary Law, 
All fates on high controlling. 


It was an inseparable portion of the most ancient systems of 
theology and politics, that there was but one source of Law 
throughout the universe ; or in other words, that ali Law was 
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divine, and that all legitimate government among men derived 
its sanction from this high and holy origin. Nothing came from 
nature. Even the dominion of man over the animal creation 
was the gift of Heaven, existing not as a natural right, but as 
the direct grant of an ancient covenant. Thus the old poet 
Empedocles as quoted by Aristotle, Rhetorica I. 13: 


> 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ > > , 
‘Alia to wer mravtoy voummor Sia ¢ Evovutdortos 
> ’ ” , , A > > ’ TL. 
Adegos ivextms tératac du t andérov avyng 


“The universal institute extends (beyond the earth) through 
the wide pervading «ther, and Heaven’s boundless light.” 
This, viewed merely as a fragment, might seem to have re- 
ference only to physics ; but Aristotle, who knew its connection, 
quotes it in support of the position he is maintaining, viz,, the 
antiquity of positive moral Jaw. Hence, and in accordance with 
these more ancient views, are those noble declarations of Cicero, 
so far beyond even the comprehension of most modern states- 
men :—Orta simul est Lex cum mente divina, De Leg. I. 19— 
Constituendi vero juris ab illa summa lege capiamus exordium, 
qua seculis omnibus ante nata est. This heavenly origin of 
Law is most strongly and beautifully expressed in one of the 
choral odes of Sophocles C2dipus Tyrannus, 865. 

& poe Evvein pegovtt 
foiga tay evoentor ayrivav Loyeor 
Egyow Te MUVT@Y, OY VOMOL MOXELVTAL 
bwimodes oipariar &¢ aidega 
zexvodevtes ov “Odvunos 
mating novos, ovd: vu Ovara 
gro arégor ériater ovds 
py mote Lada xataxomdce’ 

peyas év tovtoig OEOS 

ovdé ynodoxet 

Of which the following is a faithful although not a very po- 

etical translation. 
Oh, that it were the portion of my soul, 
To cherish holy purity of thought 
And deed,—observant of those laws 
Un high set forth,—of heavenly ether born,— 

Whose father is Olympian Jove alone. 

No offspring they of grovelling earthly minds, 
Nor ever shall forgetful time on them 


Oblivious slumber shed. The mighty God 
Inspires them ever with immortal youth. 
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Would we be irreverent in comparing this with the ardent 
language of the Psalmist, breathing forth his devout desires for 
greater conformity to the Divine law,—* Oh that my ways were 
directed to keep thy statutes.”"—“ Thy law is very pure, therefore 
thy servant loveth it.” We are far, however, from comparing 
Sophocles personally with David. The latter spake as he was 
directly moved by the Holy Ghost. The Heathen poet used 
language very remotely derived from the same sacred origin. 
It had come down from the olden time,—ab omni antiquitate 
qu quo proprius aberat ab ortu et Divina progenie, hoc melius 
ea que erant vera cernebat ;* or as Cicero tells us in another 
place,—ab antiquissimo tempore quod ergo optimum est, quia 
Deo proximum.t The highest import of these remarkable re- 
lics of a purer ancient theology was but dimly comprehended 
even by the poet himself; to whose mind they suggested only 
confused and mystic thought, instead of imparting those clear 
and vivid emotions which filled the soul of the Hebrew bard, as 
he meditated on the statutes and testimonies of the Lord. 

With the Orphic address to Aixy, we may compare the 
Homeric hymn to Jove, in which we have the same representa- 
tion of O¢us, or distributive Justice, seated by the side of Jupi- 
ter, and sharing his most secret counsels. 


~ ~ 4 
Ziva Ovoy tov Gpicror aeiconcs 7/88 ueytotov 
> , , Co 
Evovona xgtiovra telesqpogor, oore Okurort 
‘ , 
éyxddov ECouervy muxivors dugovs dagiter 


The same personification is found in Hesiod, except that Aixy 
is there called the daughter of Jove, although still described as 
sharing his throne. 


‘“H 88 ve magdévog ésti Ainxn Avg eyyeyaiva 
avrixa nap Mi mati Kadelouern Koovior 
ynovet avIoumwr adixov vOOV— 
Works and Days, 239. 
To the same effect, a fragment from Pindar, quoted by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Strom. v. 613. Pott. Compare also Olymp. 
VIII. 27. 
iva Sarepa Awe Eeviov 
magedpos acxeitraa O&ue 


* Cicero Tusce. Disp. I. 26. 
+ Cicero De Leg. II. 40. ib. 27. Xen. Mem. I. 4. 16. 
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Passages of a kind similar to those quoted from Orpheus, 
Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, may be frequently found inter- 
spersed throughout the Grecian dramas. They are unques- 
tionably fragments of that same Orphic theology, which, amid 
all its misty pantheism, preserved and transmitted so much of 
the purity of patriarchal thought. Sophocles introduces this 
same idea of Aixn, or Justice, seated on the throne of Jove, and 
refers to it as an ancient and well-known tradition. 


Towyag t0 cov Pdxnua xai tovs covs Podvovs 

xpatovow, einep éoriv 7 ILAAAIMATOS 

AIKH ovvedpog Znvog, APX AIOIS NOMOIS 
CEd. Col. 1380. 

And therefore to thy throne shall they succeed, 


If Justice, as she’s famed in ancient laws, 
Sits ever at the hand of Jove. 


In another part of the same tragedy, there is a beautiful 
parallel to this, in a sentiment, which, for reasons already 
assigned, seldom occurs in the ancient poets. Mercy, or Pity, 
(‘Aiddas,) is also represented as a partner with Justice in the 
throne of the Heavenly Majesty. 


"AAR sori yee xai Zyvi STNOAKOS OPONQN 
"AIAQS én ipyoig mast, xai meds coi mazeg 
MaAQaCTAOT}TO* TOY AQ Tuaornusvooy 
Gx Mev EoTLV. 
Ed. Col. 1267. 
For gentle Mercy also sits 
Fast by the throne of Jove, o’er all his works 
Presiding gracious. To thy soul, my sire, 
Let her be present now. Forgiveness is 
The only cure of sin. 


In these two passages we have the Mosaic description com- 
plete; “the Lord God compassionate and merciful, and yet 
who will by no means acquit the guilty.” Compare also Ps. 
89: 15: Righteousness and justice are the foundation of thy 
throne, mercy and truth go before thy face. The soul,of 
the Greek was too dark to discover that glorious method, by 
which these two apparently conflicting attributes unite for 
man’s salvation; and hence we so seldom find in the writings 
of the poets or philosophers any allusion to this milder aspect 
of the Divine character. 

In the Electra of Sophocles, we have Ozu personified, and 
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represented after the usual manner, and in the same connection 
with Jove. 

Aik, ov trav Aws aorganay 

xai tev ovpaviay OE MIN 

3nQov ovx amolvntoL. 

Electra, 2065. 

No, by the blast of angry Jove 
B Themis throned in heaven above, 
Not long unpunished shall such crimes remain. 


Compare also Soph. Ajax, 1389. 


Toiyag og Odvunov rovd 6 ngeoBéveor narig 
poipor ¢ Egwvvg, xai releoqogos AIKH 
naxng xaxors pPeioeay. 


In the Hecuba of Euripides, by a strong hyperbole, Noxog, 
or Law, is placed above the gods, (Jupiter probably excepted,) 
and declared their ruler. 

Hues pev acdereig tows 
GAR of Peoi cPévovet, yo xeiveow xQatar 
Nopos. 
Hecuba, 790. 
We may be weak, 


But yet the gods are strong, and stronger sti!!, 
All-ruling Law. 


Plato, in the Gorgias, quotes a fragment from Pindar, in which 
we have the same sublime sentiment. 


NOMOS 6 neavrov Bacidevs 


Svatayv te xai adavaroyr. 


Both are evidently derived from the Orphic theology, and are 
so exactly in accordance with the passage from the hymn al- 
cae Agra as to place its genuineness beyond doubt, and to 
confirm the position we have advanced, that the Orphic poetry 
was the source from whence all similar expressions in later 
writers were derived. 

In the Medea, 211, we have Zevg and Ozu associated, 


Tv Zyvog dexiay Oxuy. 
Jupiter and 4ixy associated, Orese 1240. 


Sue o& Zev mooyove nai Aixag oeBug 
Also Medea, 170. 
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Kive? oie déeyer xampBoara 
Okuw evurdiar, Ziva & O¢ ogxwv 
Ovarois tauians vevomore 
Compare also Homer, Odyssey II. 68. 
Aisconc tuev Znvdg Ohvuniov 7d: Oguctos 
it avdoav ayopag juev Aver 782 xaediler. 


For striking passages of a similar kind, which may be selected 
from a great variety of others, the reader is referred to Euri- 
pides Electra, 776; Rhesus, 342, Aischylus Choephore, 242, 
946, Supplices, 368 ; and to the whole tenor and spirit of that 
most sublime tragedy The Eumenides. 

We meet with the doctrine of vindictive or retributive Justice, 
and the manner of its infliction, in a remarkable, although some- 
what obscure passage from the Choephore. We select it as a 
striking example of the impression this attribute had made upon 
the ancient mind, and the strong contrast which its scriptural 
views present to the sentiments of modern semi-Christian ra- 
tionalists. 


‘Pony § émoxonia dixag 

Taysice, TOG ev ev Cael, 

ta 3 ev petcuyuicp oxdtov 

uever, yoovilort ayn Bover* 

tovs 8 axgavtos eye vs. 

ZEsch. Choeph. 59. 

#schylus, in this place, employs the favorite figure of the 
balance, so often met with in Homer and the subsequent Gre- 
cian poets; and evidently refers to three distinct grades of retri- 
bution for crime. The sentiments are in perfect accordance 
with the whole range of the sacred writings. He alludes first 
to sudden judgments, when marked and signal punishment fol- 
lows immediately upon the act committed,—cases in which 
there is so manifest a connection between the crime and the 
retribution, that all are compelled to acknowledge the interposi- 
tion of Heaven, as in the Scriptural examples of Belshazzar 
and Herod. The reference in the second place, is to protracted 
evils of life visited upon the offender, following perhaps long 
after the act committed, and producing a wretched old age. 
The passage closes with a most striking allusion, in the third 
place, to the retribution after death of the eternal state. The 
first are said to come, év gece, in the open ght of day; the 
second, év wetaiyuip oxdrov, in the dusky twilight of life,—a 
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highly poetical expression for old age, or the interval between 
the full light of life and the darkness of the grave: the third 
are reserved for the everlasting unchanging night, »v& axearzoe, 
the night that is never finished, that long, long night that knows 
no morning, in which the dreary sufferers “ look for the day 
and it cometh not.” Such is evidently the meaning of wt 
a&xoartos, rendered by the scholiast diorog Pavatos, and yet 
the same class of Christian commentators, who everywhere seek 
to unspiritualize the Bible, would also divest this passage of all 
its deep meaning and sublimity, by rendering »v§ axgartog, nox 
intempesta, without authority, and in defiance of the whole spirit 
and poetry of these remarkable verses. The authority of the 
scholiast is rejected with the usual sneer,—unde liquet eum 
fuisse Christianum. This is one of those striking passages, (so 
different from much of the mere verbiage of modern poetry,) in 
which the meaning is too full for the language, and seems to 
struggle to burst the envelope in which it is contained. Every 
word is not only emphatic in itself, but seems to draw after it 
a crowd of associated thoughts. A free rendering would be as 
follows: “The swift balance of the scales of vindictive justice 
(Gomi) is ever Watching (éatsxomei) its opportunity to descend. 

o some it comes in the broad light of day. The retribution 
of other crimes awaits the dark twilight of life, and by delay 
(yeovilovza) are gathering crowds of woes. Others are reserved 
for the eternal, never accomplished night, viz. the judgment of 
the world to come.”’ 

On the subject of vindictive punishment after death which is 
so clearly exhibited in this passage, compare also the Eume- 
nides 175. 

ume te yav Quyowv 

ov mor élevdegovra. 
How much like the language of the Bible: “ There is no 
place where the workers of iniquity can hide themselves.” “If 
they make their bed in Sheol behold he is there.”* “Though he 


* Compare Plato’s Laws, Lib. X. p. 386: “ For you shall 
never be neglected by it, (viz., the Divine Justice, or Providence.) 
You cannot so descend into the depths of the earth, nor being 
raised aloft so fly up into Heaven, but that you shall receive the 
fitting recompense, whether remaining in this world, or passing 
into Hades, or being borne to regions still more wild than these.” 
_ So also Job 34:21: “ There is no darkness, there is no 
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flee beneath the earth, says the Heathen poet, he shall never be 
free from the demands of Justice ;” for, as we are told in another 
terrific passage of this same tragedy, 
usyas yao “Adng éstiv evOvvos Bootay. 
Evegd_e ySovos, 
Aehroyoupy 52 navt énare poeri. 
Eumen. 268. 
Beneath the earth 
Great Hades holds his throne, the gloomy judge 
Of sinful men; and in his awful book— 
The soul’s accusing conscience—reads their crimes. 
We may have amplified in our paraphrase of the word 
dehroygaqe, but how strongly does it suggest that dread record of 
uncancelled sin, which the Bible reveals as kept for the impeni- 
tent ?—that handwriting which is blotted out only by the blood 
of Christ. Compare also A’schylus Eumenides, 340. 

It is to the poets, and not to the philosophers, we must look 
for the most striking proof of the ancient universal belief in the 
doctrine of retribution after death. It is to this popular belief, 
that even the best reasoners among the latter fall back, when 
they would supply the defects of their attempts to maintain it 
by direct argument. Although they might endeavor, in this 
manner, to prove the truth of the doctrine, yet did they derive 
the origin of the opinion, not from the light of nature, but from 
the authority of ancient tradition. “ Hence,” says Plato, in 
his seventh epistle to Dion, “ Thus ought we always to believe 
those ancient and sacred words (roig madaiorg te xat iepoig L0yorg ) 
which declare to us that the soul is immortal, that judges are 
appointed, and that they pass the highest sentences of condemna- 
tion, when the spirit is separate fromthe body.” In a still more 
striking passage from the Republic, he gives us the most express 
declaration of the common belief. For well know, O Socrates, 
that when one supposes himself near the point of death, there enter 
into his soul fear and anzieties respecting things before unheeded. 
For then the old traditions concerning Hades, (uvPor Leyousvor 
megt tov ev Adov,) how those who in this lifethave been guilty 


land of the shades of the dead (T'salmaveth) where the workers of 
iniquity may hide themselves.” Amos 9: 2, ‘If they dig down 
to Sheol (or Hades), from thence shall my hand take them.” 
guyiy d& mov 
unno yertoFar pwtdos cvrociov Bootwr 


Soph. Ged. Col. 280. 
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of wrong, must there suffer the penalty of their crimes, torment 
his soul. He looks back upon his past life, and if he finds in 
the record many sins, like one starting from a frightful dream, he 
is terrified, and filled with foreboding fears.* Compare also 
with this, the terrific account of the world of wo, contained 
in the tenth book of the Republic, and of the sufferings of that 
wretched and incurable class, who, in the emphatic language of 
the writer, (gip@erzes sig tov Tagragov ovmore, éxBaivovow,+) 
never come out, but remain to all eternity adoyortes tov aii 
yoovor.t From such descriptions as these, (as Plutarch tells us,) 
Plato was charged by Chrysippus, with adhering too closely to 
the popular trachtions, and attempting to frighten wankind with 
the fears of Hades.§ The first passage referred to, is alone suf- 
ficient to refute volumes of Warburton and Whateley. It is 
not put forth merely as a speculative tenet of the philosopher, 
but as the sentiment of the common mind in all ages,—exhi- 
biting just the same views of death, and the same apprehen- 
sions of future retribution, as now prevail, and ever have 
wc among mankind ; a sentiment not derived from phi- 
osophy or reason, (however much it may be supported by 
them,) but handed down by universal tradition, from that an- 
cient period, when Adam hid himself in the garden, and sin 
revealed in his conscience the penalty of the broken law. The 
doctrine of a Hell Sor the wicked, is one of the most ancient, 
and at the same time the most universal, that has ever been 
believed among mankind. Whence came it? This is the great 
and difficult problem for those to solve who assert that it is 
contrary to the Scriptures, the reason, and the feelings. Whence 
came it then,—we repeat the question—whence came it in op- 
position to these mighty opposing influences? Men are not 
fond of what is irrational for its own sake ; they certainly do 
not love their own misery. Whence then came this tgry¢pw» 
pvbog, these awful fears of Hades, Tartarus and Gehenna? 
Why (if the creed of the modern Universalist be true) have men 
thus cruelly tortured themselves for nought? Why have they 
indulged in such terrific inventions of fancy 2? Why have they 
passed a sentence so unjustly severe on their own depravity! 


*/Republic Lib. I. 10. 

t Phedon, Vol. I. p. 191. 

t Gorgias III. p. 119. 

§ Plutarch Moralia De Contradict Stoic. IV. 416. 
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and above all, why did the meek and merciful Saviour of the 
world,—coming, as they tell us, to do away the fears of hell, 
and to preach the glad tidings of universal happiness after 
death—why did he so often, and with such solemn emphasis 
use similar language, but of a still more terrific kind, so di- 
rectly adapted to render still more intense the same tormenting 
fears, and which for eighteen hundred years has produced an 
effect so directly contrary to his alleged benevolent intentions ? 
Let those solve the problem who have given rise to it. 

That the fear of future retribution aid. exert a far more pow- 
erful influence upon the ancient mind than Warburton and 
others have supposed, is proved by the writings of the Epicure- 
ans themselves. They were the ancient free-thinkers, whose 
avowed object it was, to free mankind from those superstitious 
fears, which had made life so miserable. The very efforts of 
Lucretius and others of that school, to make light of Hades and 
Tartarus, show how fearfully these apprehensions had pressed 
upon the human soul. 

Numerous are the references in the Greek dramatic poets to 
the ancient doctrine of expiation, to the primitive law in re- 
gard to the shedding of blood, and to the manner of its atone- 
ment. Although this has a close connection with our theme, 
we can only here refer to some of the more striking passages, de- 
ferring comment until an opportunity is presented for a more 
extended investigation of this most important subject. For some 
of these the reader is referred to Aesch. Eumenides, 423. Com- 
pare also isch. Choeph. 319. 


‘ ~ - 7 ~ 
Kai t@ xtavorr mov rt tégua ths pryis ; 
eo ~ id 
Omov TO yaigew uySamov vomilerc. 
Oh! where’s the boundary ef the murderer’s flight? 
*Tis in that world where joy can never come. 


zi yao LUTQOr mecdrtos aimaros 2é~ } 
What expiation shall be made 
When once the earth hath drunk the flowing blood ? 


The answer is given in aterrific passage of the same trage- 
dy, 398, in which there is an express reference to an ancient law. 
In reading the three last lines we might almost fancy that we 
hear the voice of the blood of Abel calling from the ground. 


> ‘ , ‘ , , 
‘Alia vouos wer povias crayovas 
yrmévas &s aédov adho mpocaiteiv 
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aiva. Bow yap Lovyov Epiwvvs 

Mug TAY MOTEQOY PIiusvoy GTaV 

érigauy Endyovoay én ary ’ 
There is a law, that blood once poured on earth 
By murderous hands, demands that other blood 
Be shed in retribution. From the slain 
Erinnys calls aloud for vengeance still, 

Till death in justice meet, be paid for death. 


In another passage, there is a similar reference to avery ancient 
law or mythus, which the poet styles zgryégo», from its excced- 
ing antiquity. 
"Arti 38 adnyns povias poriay 
ahnyyy twit’ Sodcaurt madeiv 
TPITEPQN MYOOS cade qevei. ‘ 
. 310. 


For blood let blood be shed. Alaw by age 
Thrice hallowed, on the guilty murderer’s head 
This righteous doom demands. 


Who can doubt that we havein these and many other passa- 
ges that might be quoted, an echo of that primitive voice which 
was heard in the law recorded Genesis 9: 5,6, and which 
is so offensive to our modern sentimental rationalists ? 

Without dwelling longer on this branch of our subject, we 


would simply remark in passing, that there is one most ancient 

doctrine of the Bible, which nowhere finds so full an illustra- 

tion as in the Grecian a We allude to what may be 
é 


called the representative feature in the Divine government, by 
which the sins of the parent are declared to be visited on the 
children, even unto the third and fourth generation ;—a doctrine 
which, whatever view we may take of it, is confirmed by the 
whole course of Divine Providence, from the first fata] trans- 
gression of the head of our race, down through all the following 
periods of the world’s history. There is no disputing against 
facts. The Greeks derived from some primitive source the be- 
lief, that in the Divine economy, parents were thus made the 
representatives of their posterity, and hence we find it boldly 
set forth without any apprehension of the cavils of philosophy. 
In fact, it may be said to form the most striking feature of the 
ancient drama. To this must be assigned many things which, 
by Archbishop Potter and others, are ascribed to a blind belief 
in fate or destiny,—a view which we are able to show, had but 
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little foundation: in the religious creed of the ancient world, ex- 
cept so far as by fate was meant no physical necessity, but the 
sovereign decree ( fatum) of the supreme God. In the (:dipgs 
Tyrannus, CEdipus Coloneus and Antigone of Sophocles, in the 
Phenisse of Euripides, and in the Septem of A®schylus, we 
have constantly this single moral presented.—that an act of 
wilful disobedience to the Divine command, involves not only 
the first guilty individual, but also his offspring to the third gene- 
ration, together with his kindred and country, in a train of the 
most calamitous consequences,—that sin ever begets sin, and 
that nothing can stay the plague, or make atonement, but the 
direct interposition of Heaven. The degrading views of their 
deities which we find in connection with this lesson, should not 
diminish the interest of the truth, nor impair our wonder at the 
power with which this ancient doctrine of retributive justice had 
been once impressed on the human soul. The story of the 
house of Atreus strongly presents the same great truth, as it is 
powerfully exemplified in the sublime Trilogy of A®schylus, 
consisting of the Agamemnon, the Choephore and the Eumeni- 
des. It is however worthy of note in these cases, as in the 
parallel Scripture histories, that the descendants are not merely 
unfortunate but criminal.* The sin is never absent from the 
house, but descends with the punishment. There is not only 
imputed but also intrinsic guilt,—a propagation not only of the 
calamities, but also of the crimes of their ancestors. 

To zee SvaceBes Egyor 

peta wey m)eove TixtEeL 

ogettpn 8 eixdta verve. 

Agam. 737. 
Sin still breeds sin, 
And in its image evermore begets 
An offspring like its sire. 
We have said that the appellation =p3>x (the God of Ven- 

geance) differs from p"3% >x , not only as denoting the attribute 


*Vide this subject discussed by Plutarch in his Treatise 
“ concerning such as God is slow to punish,” in which he makes 
the same exception as the Prophet Ezekiel. .4 virtuous son 
(says he) may by repentance escape the punishment which threatens 
the whole descent as those begotten in sin ; but otherwise, as heirs 
to their father’s estate, they must succeed to the punishment of their 
father’s iniquity, and Holy Vengeance prosecutes, still pursuing 
the likeness of sin.—Plut. Moralia IV. 175. 
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of punitive or vindictive, in distinction from legislative justice, 
but also as expressing, in a more peculiar sense, the attribute 
of Justice in action, (ev évégyeia.) This idea suggests its etymo- 
logy. There are many examples in Hebrew of verbs pe nun 
having a close affinity with, and deriving their meaning from 
verbs ain vau; and a comparison of places satisfies us, that 
Pp: is not an original Hebrew root, (as it is generally regarded 
by the lexicographers,) but takes its peculiar sense from o*p fo 
arise. In punishing sin and avenging wrong, the Lord is said 
“to arise,” to come forth from the “ place of the hiding of his 
power,” and manifest himself to the world, as a being of moral 
emotion, instead of a mere contemplative intellect. For this 
purpose compare Ps. 10: 12, njm mexp, Arise, O Lord, lift up 
thy hand, forget not the poor.”—Ps. 12 : 5, “From the destruc- 
tion of the poor, from the groaning of the needy, now will | 
arise (D'px), saith the Lord.”—Ps. 94: 16, ‘Who will arise 
for me against the evil doers,” &c. It often signifies surgere 
adversus aliquem. Says Gesenius, sepe excitantis est, maxime 
Jehovam ut auxilium ferat. The same idea is found in several 
Greek words of similar import and derivation. 

Aristotle in his Ethics makes equality, or zo icor, the essential 
idea of Justice ; 7d a&dixov anor td dixaiov icov. (Ethica Nichom 
V. 3.) It consists, according to this philosopher, in restoring an 
equilibrium which has been disturbed, either between individuals, 
or between individuals and the state; although he does not apply 
it to the Divine government. The idea is more ancient than 
Aristotle, as is evident from the fact that it may be traced in the 
etymologies of most of the ancient tongues. In the earliest 
Greek, iséryg and icov are used for dixasooven and dixarov—and 
with this is evidently connected the Latin jus (1 S)) and justitia. 
Another proof is found in that most ancient similitude, such a 
favorite with the Greeks, by which Owe or Justice is repre- 
sented as holding scales in one hand and a sword in the other ; 
a figure which dating from the most remote antiquity is still pre- 
served in the armorial ensign of our own state. We have an allu- 
sion to it in the Orphic hymn quoted a few pages back. In 
Homer, the figure is applied, without any personification of 
Themis, directly to Jupiter. One of the most striking epithets 
of Jove in the Iliad and Odyssey is iwitvyos, literally, he who 
weighs on high, 


Zevs vwpilvyos aaPega vor. 
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He is represented as standing on the summit of Heaven, and 
holding the everlasting golden scales in which are weighed the 
destinies and actions of men. How vividly does this call to 
mind the Scriptural declarations, “ Jehovah dwelleth on high, 
his eyes behold and his eyelids try the ways of the children of 
men. By him actions are weighed. He weigheth the moun- 
tains in scales and the hills ina balance. Thou most upright 
dost weigh the path of the just. The eyes of the Lord are upon 
the ways of a man and he pondereth all his goings. The pri- 
mary idea here is obscured in the translation, although well ex- 
pressed by the word “ ponder” to a reader who associates with it 
the original sense of the Latin word. The Hebrew tp lite- 
rally means to weigh, and is so expressed in the parallel pas- 
sage, Isaiah 26: 7: “ Thou dost weigh the path of the just ;” 
conveying the idea of a balance nicely poised and representing 
the most exact and rigorous justice. Compare the Iliad VIIL. 68 : 

"Huos 8 Te10¢ pécor ovpavor cugiPeprixee 

nai tore by yovosm mario érizawe tadavte. 


Compare also Daniel 6: 27: Thou art weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. In Homer, Jupiter sometimes holds the 
scales of providence and destiny, but the main allusion is to the 
attribute of Justice. 

The political systems of the Greeks were imbued throughout 
with the sacred spirit of religion. Even terms denoting pri- 
vate compacts, in the daily transactions of life, exhibit in their 
etymology a fundamental idea derived from the same high 
origin; striking examples of which we have in the words for 
treaty and covenant, ozord7 and d:eyjxn. Every thing was reli- 
gious, and the higher we ascend the stream of time the more 
pure we find it. All legitimate political power was viewed as 
a delegation of Divine authority. The early kings were all 
regarded in the language of Homer and Hesiod, as d:oyeveis 
and dvorgeqeis, divinely constituted and divinely sustained in the 
administration of justice. 

According to Aristotle, who agrees in this with the ancient 
records of the Scriptures, King and Priest in the earliest ages 
were one. This view, it is true, has in modern times been de- 
graded in the extravagant doctrine of the personal divine right 
of princes, yet stil] the fundamental idea 1s sound and true, in 
accordance with the Bible and the purest sentiments of man- 
kind in all ages. It is in fact the Divine right of Government, 
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or of the lawful magistrate, whatever be his title or mode of 
appointment. It is equally applicable to all regularly estab- 
lished governments whatever may be their external forms. | 
the subsequent republican systems of Greece, although the people 
were the instruments of designating the person of the magis- 
trate, still they never regarded themselves as the ultimate 
sources of his power. The religious feeling, as connected with 
the state, viewed as a divine institution, was not wholly lost in 
the change to a more popular form. The authority of the 
office itself, aside from the person of him who held it, was ever 
considered as derived from a higher source than the creative act 
of the popular will, and as in fact a delegation from the supreme 
majesty of the king of Earth as well as Heaven. Some may 
regard this as a pious fiction; whether the opposing modern 
fiction, that all power is derived from the people, can vie with 
it on the score of utility, (to say nothing of truth and reality,) 
is yet to be perhaps most fearfully tested. In proof of this 
ancient religious feeling, we may refer to the laws of Solon and 
Numa, and especially to the life of the latter as given us by Plu- 
tarch. To no single man did Rome owe so much as to Numa. That 
religious patriotisin,—those high-souled deeds, which so adorn 
her early annals, and which, to those who do not appreciate their 
cause, appear only as romantic fables, were the direct results of 
the spirit he infused into her institutions. Hence Sallust, speak- 
ing of his early countrymen, might well style them religiosis- 
simi mortales. Even in republican Rome, and so late as the 
age of Cicero, magistrates of all kinds, bore the appellation 
sacro-sancti. Religious rites and ceremonies of a most pecu- 
liar kind were used in their installation. The same took place 
in their deposition, (when accused of any crime,) in order that 
they might be divested of the sacred dignity of their office, be- 
fore they could be made the subjects of punishment. No Bibli- 
cal student need be informed that in the ceremony of anointing, 
and in the Hebrew terms mio (Messiah) and 702, the 
same primitive idea is prominently set forth. In correspondence 
with this sentiment, we find in the ancient poetry, the most 
sacred epithets applied to human princes and magistrates. They 
were deemed to bear the sword not simply of preventive or 
utilitarian, but of vindictive justice. They were regarded not 
as the humble servants of the people, but as the representatives, 
however imperfect, of the awful Justice in the Heavens ; as the 
punishers of wickedness, not simply for its pernicious conse- 
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quences to society, but for its intrinsic demerit. Paul speaks the 
language of the whole ancient world when he declares, that 
the magistrate bears not the sword of man but of God. Hence 
there was also applied to him that same figure of the balance, 
which was generally regarded as sacred to the Divine Majesty. 
For examples vide among others Euripides Pheenisse 74. 
émet 8 éni Cvyoig 
xadeler apyis, ov mePicrara Sodrver. 

The primitive idea of justice, given by Aristotle, (zd icor,) 
is found in the Hebrew root "%: whose primitive meaning is 
straight, rectus. In a secondary sense it denotes right, righteous, 
just, (@quus)—a preserving the beam of the balance straight, 
or without inclination. The same idea exists in our own lan- 
guagein the terms right, rectitude, &c. Hence, also,in the 
Hebrew we find preserved the ancient figure of the scales. To 
be unjust, (not as a private man, but as a magistrate, ) is express- 
ed by the frequent phrase seve mivm> to decline or turn the 
balance in judgment, Prov. 18 : 5, 72 mivm>, Isaiah 10: 2, 
Amos 5: 12, &c. 

The same ancient idea is presented in the various figures and 
comparisons by which the awful doctrine of the atonement is 
illustrated—when it is compared to the payment of a debt, a 
satisfaction for sin,—and in the other methods by which that 


mysterious restoration of the equilibrium in the Divine govern- 
ment is represented. 'When,—to accommodate the most ex- 
pressive language of Adschylus,— 


‘ 4 > 93 , 6. 
donn 8 enecxome dixas, 


Christ, as our eoizys or mediator, suspended on the cross, bal- 
anced the scales of divine retributive justice, which would have 
otherwise descended with fearful velocity, loaded with the sins 
of our guilty race. But on this subject all comparisons fail. 
As sin is something far more than a mere political or conse- 
quential evil,—being odious to God, and demanding punishment 
for itself intrinsically, and independent of its pernicious effects 
in the universe, considered as a political system; so also its 
atonement must have been far more than that mere display, held 
out in terrorem, which some theologians are so; fond of repre- 
senting it. Had there been but one sinful subject in God’s 
empire, and no other to be visited by the contagion of his ex- 
ample, or to be profited by witnessing the personal or vicarious 
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infliction of the penalty, we have reason from Scripture to be- 
lieve, that the Divine anger would have been no less intense, 
and an atonement (xazadduyi) to rectify the scales of justice, 
and to muke reconciliation, no less necessary. 

That idea of an atonement to which we have alluded, and 
which regards it as a mere display, is utterly foreign to all those 
Greek terms which are used to denote propitiation, as well as to 
the Hebrew wordsmz% and "22. Whether true or false, we con- 
tend that it is wholly modern, and is not to be found radically in 
either of the languages in which the Bible was written. 


ARTICLE IV. 


ATONEMENT. 
By Rev. Alonzo Wheelock, Pastor of Sixteenth Street Baptist Church, N. Y. City. 


Tue Atonement of Christ is the basis upon which the gospel 
erects the grand scheme of salvation for guilty and condemned 
sinners. An illustration of this great doctrine is the object of 
this essay. 

In discussing this subject, it will not be attempted by reason- 
ing to construct amould into which this doctrine must be cast 
in order to give it a desired form, but we shall allow it to as- 
sume that, which a clear scriptural presentation of the subject 
may require. There will, then, be no occasion for commencing 
the discussion by instituting the inquiry, ““ Why was the atone- 
ment necessary ?” nor to speculate in reference to the design of 
Christ in assuming the office of Mediator, or any similar ab- 
stract proposition. Omitting all discussion of the vicariousness 
of the atonement, God’s justice in it, the necessity of the proper 
divinity of Christ for its accomplishment, the impossibility of 
any man’s being justified before God without it, the object of 
this essay will be simply to give a biblical exhibition of the 
doctrine. 

In conducting the examination, the meaning of the word 
atonement will be considered ; the characteristics of the typical 
atonements; the illustrations of atonement derived’ from the 
types, and the points of discrepancy between these and the 
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great antitype. The question, For whom did Christ die? will 

examined, the meaning of other scriptural terms employed 
to express the doctrine of atonement considered, and its practi- 
cal application shown in obtaining the salvation of condemned 
sinners. 

I. The primitive meaning of the word atonement was to set 
at-one those who had been at variance. It was formerly pro- 
nounced at-one-ment, in conformity with its primitive meaning. 

The Hebrew word “52 translated in our version atone, means 
to cover, to conceal. The first passage in which this word oc- 
curs in the Hebrew Bible, is in Gen. 6: 14; and it is there 
translated pitch, but in a connection which indicates its original 
import: ‘* Make thee an ark of gopher wood : rooms shalt thou 
make in the ark, and shalt pitch [cover] it within and without 
with pitch.” The next passage where the word is found is in 
Gen. 32: 21, and translated appease. Jacob said concerning 
his brother Esau, “I will appease him with the present that 
goeth before me, and afterward I will see his face.” That is, 
I will cover his wrath with the present. Solomon employs the 
word in the same sense. “A wise man will appease [conceal] 
the wrath of a king,” Prov. 16:14. While its primitive 
meaning is preserved, the particular shade of thought, like that 
of other words, is modified by the connection in which it is 
found, and the translation often so varied as to express the dif- 
ferent shades of meaning in each given case. Thus in our ver- 
sion the land is said to be cleansed [concealed] by sacrifice from 
the pollution of blood shed in it. The pollution of the altar, 
and of a disease, is said to be cleansed [covered] by an offering. 
So in a religious sense pardoning a transgression is figuratively 
covering it, concealing it, so that the offender is regarded and 
treated as if he had not sinned. Atonement, then, when ap- 
plied to transgression, to moral pollution, to wrath, is that 
which makes amends for sin and secures its pardon, and thus 
figuratively covers, conceals it. 

In this way atonement answers asa kind of substitute for 
obedience, and for the suffering of the penalty of a broken law. 
A man who breaks the law of God and has an atonement made 
for him, stands in the same relation to that law as one does who 
never transgressed it. It was to this the Apostle alluded when 
he said, “ Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.” By this means, a sinner for whom our 
Lord Jesus Christ makes atonement, escapes the penalty of 
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God’s law, and is received by God and treated as if he had 
never sinned. “ All his transgressions which he hath cotumitted 
shall not be mentioned unto him,” Ezek. 18 : 22. “The priest 
shall make atonement for him as concerning his sin, and it shal] 
be forgiven him,” Lev. 4: 26. 

So far, then, as the meaning of the term is concerned, the Bible 
teaches us that he for whom atonement is made, is forgiven, is 
cleansed, has his sins covered, concealed, and is receiveds and 
treated by his God as one who never sinned. 

II. This view of the doctrine we shall see developed more 
clearly, if we examine the characteristics of the typical atone- 
ments. 

If we seek for full and clear illustrations of the atonement of 
Christ, we shall find none, surely, on which we can rely with 
greater confidence than those furnished by God himself. That 
the typical atonements were instituted by Jehovah, as illustra- 
tions of the Great Atonement, is evident from the testimony of 
the Scriptures. ‘“ Almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood; and without shedding of blood, is no remission. It 
was therefore necessary that the patterns of things in the hea- 
vens should be purified with these, but the heavenly things 
themselves with better sacrifices than these. For Christ is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which are figures 
of the true, but into heaven itself, there to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for us,” Heb. 9: 22—24. “Which are a 
shadow of things to come, ”’said Paul, “ but the body is of Christ,” 
Col. 2: 17. Here we see they are called patterns or figures, 
and shadows, of the atonements of Christ. Yet some very wor- 
thy and venerable theologians, because they cannot make these 
typical atonements accord with that view of atonement which 
has been formed by some hypothetical deductions, have conclud- 
ed that we are not to look for a very exact analogy between 
the type and the antitype, and then practically set aside almost 
entirely the instruction God designed we should derive from 
these typical illustrations of this great doctrine. 

It is true, in the types there is often only a general resemblance 
intended. ‘The minuteness of detail, like many strokes of the 
pencil in painting, is designed only for ornament, or to give 
completeness to the representation. While, then, we should 
guard, on the one hand, against attempting to make the antitype 
answer to the type in every minute circumstance, where only a 
general resemblance is designed, we should, on the other hand, 
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as studiously avoid running into the opposite extreme, by reject- 
ing from the antitype the distinct and main parts of the type. 
If, in the shadow of a human body, we see distinctly, not only 
the form of the body and head, but also that of the legs and 
arms, we hesitate not to decide that these members belong to the 
body which casts the shadow, or are parts of it.- So it is with 
those shadows forined by Jehovah to represent the atonements 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The body of those shadows or types 
must be allowed to find a counterpart in the antitype. Passing 
by the less important things pertaining to these types, the follow- 
ing we shall find constitute the main parts of the shadow, and 
are essential to its existence. 

In the typical atonements, it was essential that there should 
be a transgressor in whose behalf they were made—the immola- 
tion of a victim—the official act of the priest. 

To obtain a full and clear view of the subject, it will be ne- 
cessary to understand the requirements and directions of God 
concerning these three things essential to atonement, and the 
pledge of Jehovah that it shall be followed by pardon. 

1. First, then, let us consider the requirements God made of 
transgressors, These will be found in the following scriptures: 
“He shall bring his bullock unto the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation before the Lord,” Lev. 4: 4. “He shall 
offer it of his own voluntary will,” Lev. 1:3. “He shall la 
his hands upon the bullock’s head,” Lev. 4:4. “And it 
shall be, when he shall be guilty in one of these things, that he 
shall confess that he hath sinned in that thing,” Lev. 5: 5. 
“ And he shall kill the bullock before the Lord,” Lev. 4: 4. 

If the congregation had sinned, and the sacrifice was offered 
by them, then the confession and killing of the victim were to 
be by the elders or the high priest, as their representatives. 
“If the whole congregation of Israel sin, then the congregation 
shall offer a bullock, and the elders shall lay their hands upon 
the head of the bullock before the Lord; and the bullock shall 
be killed before the Lord,” Lev. 4: 13—15. “ Aaron shall lay 
both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and shall con- 
fess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgressions in their sins, putting them upon the head of 
the goat,” Lev. 16: 21. ‘Then shall he [Aaron] kill the goat 
of the sin-offering that is for the people,” Lev. 16: 15. 

From these passages we perceive that God requires of trans- 
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essors, as essential to their having atonement made for them, 
these three things, viz. : 

The volunta resentation of a sacrifice unto God—a con- 
fession over it of their sins, and the killing of their victim. 

There could have been no acceptable atonement unless these 
requisitions had been complied with. The fulfilment of them, 
then, on the part of the transgressor, was essential to making 
atonement for his sins. A deviation from these requirements 
would have exposed him to death. The declaration of God 
was, “That man shall be cut off from among the people,” 
Lev. 17: 3. 

2. In the typical atonements, another thing essential was, 
a victim to be sacrificed. 

The requirements of God concerning sacrifices were, that 
they should be selected from among the most gentle and useful 
of animals, should be of those esteemed clean, and these with- 
out blemish. Only animals of the herd and of the flock could, 
with the goat, the dove, and the pigeon, be used in sacrifice. 
“If any man of you bring an offering unto the Lord, ye shall 
bring your offering of the cattle, even of the herd of the flock,” 
Lev. 1: 2. “If he be not able to bring a lamb, then shall he 
bring for his trespass which he hath committed, two turtle 
doves, and two oung pigeons unto the Lord,” Lev. 5: 7. 
“ Whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall ye not offer ; for it shall 
not be acceptable for you,”’ Lev. 22: 20. 

3. A third thing essential to atonement was the official act of 
the priest in the place appointed. - 

If he were an ordinary priest, a descendant of Aaron, not the 
first-born, then after the beast had been slain by the transgres- 
sor, he was required to take the blood of the victim, which had 
been received, in a dish, carry it into the first or outer taberna- 
cle, and perform the service of sprinkling the blood, and of cut- 
ting in pieces and burning the sacrifice; part upon the altar in 
the tabernacle, © d part in a place without the camp. 

“And the p + that is anointed shall take of the bullock’s 
blood, and bring it to the tabernacle of the congregation. 

“ And the priest shall dip his finger in the blood, and sprinkle 
of the blood seven times before the Lord, before the vail of the 
sanctuary. And the priest shall put some of the blood upon 
the horns of the altar of sweet incense before the Lord, which 
is in the tabernacle of the congregation; and shall pour 
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all the blood of the bullock at the bottom of the altar of the 
burnt-offering, which is at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation. 

« And he shall take off from it all the fat of the bullock for the 
sin-offering : the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat 
that is upon them, which is by the flanks, and the caul above 
the liver, with the kidneys, it shall be taken away, as it was ta- 
ken off from the bullock of the sacrifice of peace-offerings,” 
Lev.4: 5-10. “And the skin of the bullock, and all his flesh, 
with his head, and with his legs, and his inwards, and his dung, 
even the whole bullock shall he carry forth without the camp unto 
a clean place, where the ashes are poured out, and burn him on 
the wood with fire: where the ashes are poured out shall he be 
burnt,” Lev. 4: 11,12. ‘ And the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for them, and it shall be forgiven them,” Lev. 4: 20. 

From these passages we learn that the place appointed for 
the common priests to make atonement was the first tabernacle, 
and that it was done subsequently to the death of the sacrifice, 
by the ceremony performed with the blood, and the dividing 
and burning of the victim. In later times, we are told, the 
addition of killing the sacrifice was made to this service. It 
was added, however, by human, not divine authority. Jahn’s 
Arch. § 365. 

When the high priest officiated, atonement was to be made 
in another place; and the ceremony varied somewhat from that 
of the common priests. Unlike them, he himself was reckoned 
among those for whom the atonement was made. Hence, he 
himself being one of the transgressors, killed the sacrifices, then 
took the blood of the victims and went with burning incense 
through the vail into the second, the inner tabernacle, the ho- 
liest of holies, where, with the sprinkling of blood, he made 
atonement for himself, for the congregation, and for the holy 
place: he then came out into the first or outer tabernacle, where 
the common priests atoned, and with a like sprinkling of blood 
he made atonement for the altar of burnt-offering. He then, 
by the imposition of hands, laid the sins of the people upon 
the head of the scape-goat, and sent him away into the wilder- 
ness. After this he burnt part of the sacrifice, the fat, etc., 
upon the altar of burnt-offering in the first tabernacle, and the 
remainder he sent forth by a man selected for the purpose, who 
burnt it without the camp. 

“ And Aaron shall bring the bullock of the sin-offering which 
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is for himself, and for his house, and shall killthe bullock for 
the sin-offering, which is for himself. And he shall take a 
censer full of burning coals of fire from off the altar before the 
Lord, and his hands full of sweet incense beaten small, and 
bring it within the vail. And he shall put the incense upon 
the fire before the Lord, that the cloud of the incense may cover 
the mercy-seat that is upon the testimony, that he die not,” 
Lev. 16: 11-13. "y 

“ And he shall take of the blood of the bullock, and shall 
sprinkle it with his finger upon the mercy-seat eastward ; and 
before the mercy-seat shall he sprinkle of the blood with his 
finger seven times,” Lev. 16: 14. 

“ Then shall he kill the goat of the sin-offering, that is for the 
people, and bring his blood within the vail, and do with that 
blood as he did with the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it 
upon the mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat. And he shall 
make an atonement for the holy place, because of the unclean- 
ness of the children of Israel, and because of their transgres- 
sions and their sins: and so shall he do for the tabernacle of the 
congregation that remaineth among them in the midst of their 
uncleanness. And there shall be no man in the tabernacle of 
the congregation when he goeth in to make an atonement in 
the holy place, until he come out, and have made an atonement 


for himself, and for his household, and for all the oe ae 
e 


of Israel,” Lev. 16: 11-17. “ Butthe goa ton which the lot fell 
to be the scape-goat, shall be presented alive before the Lord, to 
make an atonement with him, and to let him go for a scape- 
goat into the wilderness,” Lev. 16: 10. 

“ And when he hath made an end of reconciling the holy place, 
and the tabernacle of the congregation, and the altar, he shal! 
bring the live goat, and Aaron shall lay both his hands upon 
the head of the live goat, and confess over him all the sins of 
the children of Israel, and all their transgressions in their sins, 
_— them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him 
away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness. And the 
goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities into a land not in- 
habited: and he shall let go the goat into the wilderness,” 
Lev. 16: 20-22. “ And Aaron shall come into the tabernacle 
of the congregation, and shall put off the linen garments which 
he put on when he went into the holy place, and shall leave 
them there: and he shall wash his flesh with water in the holy 
place, and put on his garments, and come forth, and offer his 
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burnt-ofiering, and the burnt-offering of the people, and make 
an atonement for himself and for the people. And the fat of 
the sin-offering shall he burn upon the altar,” Lev. 16 : 23-25. 

“ And the bullock for the sin-offering, and the goat for the 
sin-offering, whose blood was brought in to make an atone- 
ment in the holy place, shall one carry forth without the camp: 
and they shall burn in the fire their skins, and their flesh, and 
their dung,” Lev. 16: 27. 

This atonement-service of the high priest, naturally divides 
itself into two parts—that which he performs with the slain 
sacrifice ; aud that which he performs with the living sacrifice. 

The service which he performs with the slain sacrifice, we 
learn from the above quotation, consisted in killing the victim, 
presenting his blood within the vail, and burning the fat of the 
sacrifice. The other parts of the sacrifice were burnt, but not 
by the priest, Lev. 16: 27, 28, and therefore this was not a 
part of the act of atonement, but only an appendage ; for it is 
said expressly, that the priest, and not others, shall make the 
atonement, Lev. 16: 32. If, then, the priest made the atone- 
ment, any service performed by others did not constitute any 
part of the atoning acts. In the most enlarged sense which 
can possibly be given them, they consisted in these three 
things—killing the victim—presenting the blood before the 
Lord in the holy place—and burning the fat upon the altar. 

In a stricter, and it is believed also, in a more accurate sense, 
the atoning act consisted in presenting the blood of the victim 
within the vail before the Lord, according to divine direction ; 
for it is said expressly, “ Jt is the blood that maketh atonement for 
the soul,” Lev.17: 11. The burning of the sacrifice is subse- 
quent to the making atonement, and therefore cannot be a part 
of the atoning act. This is clearly expressed in Lev. 16: 27: 
“ And the bullock for the sin-offering, and the goat for the sin-of- 
fering, whose blood was brought in to make atonement in the 
holy place, shall one carry forth without the camp, and they 
shall burn in the fire their skins, and their flesh, and their dung.” 

The reason assigned for giving such importance to this part 
of the priest’s service was, that the life was in the blood, and 
the presentation of that was as if the entire sacrifice in all its 
dying agonies were presented. In cases of reported murder, 
nothing so strikes us aghast, and fills us with emotion, as the 
presentation before us of the blood of the murdered victim. 
the recent trial in this city, for the commission of a fearful mur 
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der, females, even, sat in the audience and listened to the shock- 
ing testimony presented, with apparent composure ; but when it 
was decided to have the mangled and bloody head of the mis. 
erable victim exhibited in the court, the ladies and men of 
weaker nerves left the room. So the blood of the sacrifice that 
had been writhing in the agonies of death without, when it 
was brought into the tabernacle and presented before the Lord, 
would, to human appearance, thrill the mind with emotion, and 
awaken a lively perception which would discern in that blood 
the dying sufferings of the victim slain. Hence the command 
to Aaron to come into the holy place with a young bullock for 
a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering, (Lev. 16: 3,) 
was fulfilled when he presented in that place only the blood of 
those victims: “ For 2 is the life of all flesh ; the blood of it 
is for the life thereof,’ Lev. 17: 14. “ It was manifestly on 
this account that God forbade the people to eat blood,” Lev. 
17: 10-12. There is no such prohibition concerning the 
flesh of the victim. But there was a sacredness attached to the 
blood, because that was the part of the sacrifice which made the 
atonement. 

In the ordinary atonements the killing of the victims, as we 
have seen, was no part of the priest’s service, and in the annual 
atonements, the burning of the sacrifice was done by other 
hands. But the presentation and sprinkling of the blood by the 
priest alone. Hence we are brought to the conclusion, that, in 
a strict sense, the service of the priest, which constituted the act 
of atonement, was the presentation and sprinkling of the blood 
of the victim. Should any maintain that the atoning acts em- 
brace in them the other services also, still, it must be acknow- 
ledged this is the one most significant and essential. The burn- 
ing of incense, which accompanied this presentation of the blood, 
was evidently that it might not be attended with an offensive 
but with a sweet-smelling savor. 

The second part of the atoning service of the high priest 
was performed with the live goat. It consisted in confessing the 
sins of the people and laying them upon the head of the victim, 
which, being then sent away by a fit man, bore them into the 
wilderness. 

In relation to the typical atonements, then, the Bible brings 
us to the following conclusions : 

The atonement did not consist in the death of the sacrifice, 
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but in the act of the priest with the blood of the victim, after 
the struggles of death were past. 

The principal atoning act was the presentation of the blood 
of the victim, before the Lord, in the place appointed, by the 

riest. 
. No atonement could be made for a transgressor until he had 
confessed his sins. 

No atonement was ineffectual, it always procured pardon or 
cleansing. To this the divine veracity stood pledged. “ It shall 
be forgiven him,” Lev. 4: 20, 26. No instance is on record 
where an atonement for sin was not followed immediately by a 

ardon. 

Ill. We shall now consider the illustrations of the Great 
Atonement derived from the types, and the points of discrepancy 
between these and the antitype. 

1. In respect to the sacrifices. They were animals, in their 
disposition the most mild ; in kind the most valuable ; and in 
condition without blemish. So with Christ the great sacrifice 
for sinners. He was meek and lowly in heart, the most estima- 
ble of the heavenly world, the well beloved of the Father, sin- 
less and unblamable in life. When offered for us he knew no 
sin, he was a lamb without blemish. 

Every sacrifice was seasoned with salt. As salt is in its na- 
ture savory and preservative, unlike the corruptibleness of flesh 
with which it was combined in sacrifice, so, in the sacrifice of 
Christ there was combined with human nature, which is corrup- 
tible, the Divine nature, which is incorruptible, and which ren- 
ders his sacrifice so acceptable both to God and the dying sinner. 

As the iniquities of the children of Israel were put upon the 
head of the sacrifices, and of the scape-goat, and it is said, Lev. 
16: 22, “ The goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities,” so 
upon Christ the great antitype “ the Lord hath laid the iniquity 
of us all,’ Isa. 53: 6. ‘ Who his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree,” 1 Pet. 2: 24. “For Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust,” 1 Pet. 3: 18. 

As the typical sacrifices were slain before the Lord, carried 
away and burned without the camp, so Christ was tortured in 
the holy city, and then carried out and crucified and buried with- 
out the walls of Jerusalem. “For the bodies of those beasts 
whose blood was brought into the sanctuary by the high priest 
for sin, are burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, 
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that he might sanctify the people with his own blood suffered 
without the gate,” Heb. 13: 11, 12. 

2. In respect to the transgressor. He was required to bring 
his offering, voluntarily, to the door of the tabernacle, lay his 
hands upon the head of his victim, and confess over it his sins, 
There is no instance recorded where a priest atoned for a trans- 
gressor unti] after a compliance with this requisition. So it is 
in the gospel. By faith, the sinner is required to appropriate to 
himself the great sacrifice for sin. confess over it his transgres- 
sions, and plead for pardon through his atoning blood. Hence 
we read, “ Repent that your sins may be blotted out.” “ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” Sins 
can be blotted out only by atonement. We are saved only by 
the blood of Jesus, as the Scripture saith, “ In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins. Unto him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood. 
The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

3. In respect to the office-work of the priest. The leading 
and principal part of this was, to take the blood of the victim 
after he was slain, and perform the ceremony of sprinkling, 
etc., in the place appointed. In addition to this he sometimes 
killed the sacrifice, and sometimes burnt it on the altar. But 
these acts appear to have been not essential to the official work 
of the priest, because, as we have seen, they were frequently 
performed by others. But the presentation and sprinkling of 
the blood of the sacrifice was appropriately, and exclusively, the 
official work of the priest, and the principal thing which consti- 
tuted the act of atoning ; “ for the blood maketh the atonement.” 

In the annual atonements made by the high priest, which more 
fully symbolize the atonements made by Christ our Great High 
Priest, this service of blood was required to be made in the Ho- 
liest of Holies. Hence the numerous references and appli- 
cations of this symbol to Christ by Paul in his epistle to his He- 
brew brethren, to whom the illustrations of this type were fa- 
miliar. “ But into the second [tabernacle] went the high priest 
alone once every year, not without blood, which he offered for 
himself, and for the errors of the people. The Holy Ghost this 
signifying that the way into the holiest of all was not yet mani- 
fest. But Christ being come a high priest of good things to 
come, y a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building, neither by the blood 
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of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in once 
into the holy place, having obtained *[procuring] eternal redemp- 
tion for us,” Heb. 9: 7, 8, 11. 

Again, “ For Christ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are figures of the true, but into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us,” Heb. 9: 24. “ But 
this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, forever sat 
down on the right hand of God ; from henceforth expecting till 
his enemies be made his footstool,’’ Heb. 10: 12. “ Now of the 
things which we have spoken, this is the sum. We have such 
a high priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens ; a minister of the sanctuary and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man,” Heb. 8 : 
1,2. “ But this man, because he continueth ever, hath an un- 
changeable priesthood : wherefore he is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liv- 
eth to make intercession for them: for such ahigh priest became 
us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners,” 
Heb. 7 : 24-26. 

In the above passages, Christ is represented as being still 
invested, subsequently to his death, with the office of a royal 
high priest ; as having entered in this official capacity into the 
holiest of holies on high with his own blood ; as having sat down 
on the throne of priestly intercession, to remain there forever, ex- 
ercising the office of his unchangeable priesthood ; and as pro- 
curing the pardon of all those who come unto God for the re- 
mission of their sins through his atoning blood. 

These and similar passages prove most clearly, that, as the 
typical atonements by the high priest were made in the holiest 
of holies amidst the fragrance of smoking incense, subse- 
quently to the death of the victim, so Christ, after his sufferin 
were finished, “ was raised again. for our justification,” Rom. 
iv. 25, by officiating in the royal priesthood, and atoning for 
penitent sinners in the holy place above, into which he has for 
us entered, amidst their prayers and supplications, which to God 
are as smoking incense, Rev. 5: 8. 

The idea that Christ made atonement on the cross, is one often 


* The Greek participle, sigauevoc, translated in our version 
“ having obtained,” is an Alexandrine form of the 2nd Aorist 
Middle voice, and here signifies procuring. See Stuart’s Com- 


mentary on the passage. 
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expressed in the writings of many excellent divines, but this we 
have not been able to find in the sacred writings. We do not 
learn from any of the typical illustrations which God has given 
us in his Word, that the dying sufferings of the victim constitute 
the atonement; but on the contrary, that the official act of the 
priest with the blood of the victim in the place appointed, 
subsequently to the death of the sacrifice, constituted it. That 
the victim suffered in the room and stead of the trans- 
gressor who presented it, and that there was propitiatory merit 
in those sufferings, is readily admitted. Indeed this sacrificed life 
seems to be regarded by God as being contained in the blood of 
the immolated sufferer, and as imparting to it its merit when the 
priest presents it before the Lord for atonement. This appears 
to be the reason assigned by God for the fact, that it is the blood 
which makes the atonement. “ For the life of the flesh is in 
the blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make 
an atonement for your souls; for it is the BLoop that maketh 
the atonement for the soul’ Lev. 17: 11. That the dying of 
the victim was not regarded as the atonement is evident from 
the fact, that in the ordinary atonements the priest did not kill 
the sacrifice, did not perform his official work till after those 
sufferings were ended ; yet it was the act of the priest, in which 
he presented those dying sufferings in the blood before the Lord, 
that made the atonement—it was the priest that made the atone- 
ment, and not the dying victim. 

In the above extracts from the epistle to the Hebrews we see 
that the manner of making atonement, as illustrated by the types, 
is applicable to Christ with great particularity. Subsequently 
to his death he exercises the office of a royal high priest ; takes 
his blood which he had shed in death in his hand, enters with it 
into the holy place on high, to appear in the presence of God 
for us. What else can this mean but that he has gone thither to 
atone for the sins of penitent, confessing transgressors, who 
come unto God b him? Was not this the appropriate and the 
distinguishing official work of the Aaronical high priests when 
ra went into the holy place? And why is this symbol applied 
to Christ with so much particularity? How can he be a high 
priest in the holy place which he has entered, unless he exer- 
cises there the priestly office? If then Jesus executes the office 
of a high priest within the vail, does he not make atonement 
there? He ever liveth there, says the apostle, to make inter- 
cession for us. The Scriptures give no intimation, however, that 
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the priest ever made intercession in the holy place with prayer. tr 


It was the intercession of the blood when presented before the ee 
Lord. This gave as it were a voice to blood. The blood id 
of Jesus speaketh, and speaketh other and better things than the : “y 
blood of Abel, for it crieth out, not against the transgressor, but 4 


for him. It pleads, saying, “ Father, forgive, for I have found 
aransom.” The context shows that this is the kind of advocacy a 
alluded to by John when he says, “ If any man sin, we have an . 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And he 
is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
_ the sins of the whole world,” 1 John 2: 1,2. The Jews were 
in the habit of calling the high priest their zagaxAnrog, translated 
here advocate, on account of the aid he rendered them by his 
atonements. The intercessions by prayer which accompanied f 
their atonements, were made, not by the priest, but by the peo- Bout 
ple who stood without, praying, Lev. 16: 17, and Luke 1: 10. 
When Paul speaks of our reconciliation to God by the cross, 
Eph. 2: 16, and by the death of his Son, Rom. 5: 10, we should 
interpret the language as the Jews would to whom it was ad- 
dressed. be would understand it, evidently, in the sense of a 
sacrificial death on the cross, which would be rendered effica- 
cious only by the subsequent atoning act of the priest with the 
blood shed in that death, as in the case of the typical sacrifices. 
Offering the blood of the victim in atonement by the priest was 
no less essential to the forgiveness of a transgressor than the 
suffering of death by the victim. So it was equally essential to 
the justification of sinners that Christ should be raised from the 
dead, enter the holy place made without hands, and present there 
his own blood in atonement for their sins, as it was that he 
should die on the cross. Hence in upbraiding the Corinthians 
for their denial of the resurrection, Paul declares that “ if Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins. Then 
they also who are fallen asleep in Christ are perished,” 1 Cor. 
15: 16,17. Hence also the declaration of Paul,in Rom. 4: 25, 
“Who was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our 
justification.”” The influence of the resurrection of Christ in 
procuring our justification is symbolized by the live goat on which 
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iniquities were laid, and who then bore them away. So, Jesus iF 
bears away the sins of the penitent, not in his death, but in his life. iy 
When atonement is made for them they remain no longer on the a 
transgressor. As in the types, atonement was immediately fol- 3) 
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lowed by pardon, so in the gospel, this is everywhere assumed 
as accompanying the pleadings of the blood of Jesus. 

We proceed now to notice some discrepancies between the 
type and the antitype. These we shall find originate, neces. 
sarily, from characteristics belonging to the one, which cannot, 
in the nature of the case, belong to the other. In other respects 
we shall find the antitype to eee with the type. In 
sketching the discrepancies we shall notice only the things 
which compose the main body of those shadows of things in 
the gospel. In these are embraced the sacrifice, the penitence 
of the transgressor, and the official work a. the priest. 

In the types, many sacrifices were offered; in the antitype 
but one. . 

In the types, the priests were furnished with sacrifices by the 
transgressors ; in the antitype, Jesus, our High Priest, furnished 
his own offering. 

In the types, the high priest entered the holy place once 
every year, when he abode there only long enough to make one 
atonement ; in the antitype, our High Priest having entered 
once, ever remaineth there. 

In the types, the priests made but one atonement with the 
blood of the same sacrifice ; in the antitype, our High Priest 
with his own blood makes many atonements. It is said he died 
but once, and that he entered but once into the holy place ; but 
it is nowhere said he makes but one atonement. On the con- 
trary, “ This man because he continueth ever, hath an unchange- 
able priesthood : wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them,” that is, as we have seen, the inter- 
cession of blood, which is only another name for atonement.* 

In the types, the confession of the transgressor preceded, 
not only the act of atonement by the priest, but also the death 
of the victim. In the antitype this is impossible, because Christ 
suffered once for all, and his sufferings could not therefore fol- 
low the confessions of all those who have sinned. But although 
the sacrifice was slain previous to the repentance of the trans- 

* In this essay, the term atonement is employed to express 
the office-work in heaven of our Great High Priest for the 
purpose of giving it a clearer illustration. Should any prefer 
the term intercession which is employed in the New Testament 
to express this work, there can be urged against it no valid 
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ressor, there is no necessity that the atonement be made for 
him until after he repents, because, having once entered into 
the holy place, our Priest ever liveth there to make intercession, 
or atonement, whenever it is applied for by penitent transgres- 
sors, and they must repent, that their sins may be thus blotted out. 

IV. We come, now, to.a consideration of the question so often 

roposed, “ For whom did Christ die?” 

This question, we apprehend, would never have been one of 
so much controversy had the representation of the doctrine of 
atonement, as given in the Bible, been preserved in its simplici- 
ty. But divines, who have attained, deservedly, a very high 
rank among the churches, have raised and discussed, as we have 
before remarked, certain questions concerning this subject, and 
then the doctrine of atonement has been made to assume a form 
which would correspond with the conclusion to which they have 
arrived. By such means, positions have been taken, and prin- 
ciples adopted, that have perplexed and confused the minds of 
unbiassed inquirers, and have led to long protracted controversy 
concerning this great doctrine. In the progress of these things, 
it has been found necessary to impart to certain scriptural terms 
a borrowed meaning, and to employ terms to express sentiments 
concerning the doctrine of atonement unknown in the Bible, 
and which combine truth and error. Hence we hear of its 
general design and limited application, as if God failed to apply 
what he designed. We hear also of a fresh application of the 
atonement, as if our Great High Priest could make but one 
atonement, and therefore were under the necessity of giving it 
innumerable applications—an idea, the shadow of which, it is 
believed, no one can find in the Scriptures. So also the death 
of Christ and the atonement of Christ are often erroneously em- 
ployed as synonymous terms; whereas, in the Scriptures, the 
one is represented as the material of which the other is made. 
“It shall be accepted of him to make atonement for him,” 


objections. It should be understood, however, that it is a 
priestly intercession, and of course restricted to penitent sin- 
ners who apply to Christ to procure their pardon of the Father, 
by pleading in their behalf his own blood, and that this inter- 
cession of the New Testament is that which answers to atone- 
ment in the Old. As the immolated victims of the Old Testa- 
ment typified the death of Christ, so the priestly atonements 
of the Old Testament typified the intercessions of Christ. 
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Lev. 1: 4, and not that the sacrifice was itself the atonement, 
The dying victim is nowhere represented as making atonement, 
but it is made by the priest after the victim is dead. The ques. 
tion then “ For whom did Christ die ?” may require one answer; 
and the question “For whom is atonement made?” another 
and different answer. 

.As to the question, then, “For whom did Christ die?” the 
Scriptures furnish answers in abundance. Take the following 
asaspecimen. ‘‘ For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” John 16: 3. “ For God sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved,”’ John 3: 17. “ For the bread 
of God is he that cometh down from heaven and giveth life to 
the world. And the bread that I will give is my flesh, which | 
will give for the life of the world,” John 6: 33, 51. “Iam not 
come to judge the world, but to save the world,” John 12: 47. 
“ He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for 
the sins of the whole world,” 1 John 2: 2. The Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world,” John 4: 14. The 
term world is used in the New Testament with reference to the 
race of Adam seventy-six times. In several of these passages 
it aan nothing more than a multitude of people, as “ the 
world hath gone after him.” Sometimes it is employed to de- 
signate the unconverted, as it is now often popularly employed, as, 
% The world hath not known me ;” “ The world will hate you.” 
In two passages it denotes Gentiles, and in two the antedilu- 
vians. When employed to designate the inhabitants of the 
world, it embraces the human race , unless used in a qualified 
and restricted sense. The question then arises, How shall we 
determine in what passages this term is to be taken in its literal, 
and when in its restricted sense? Not by our fancies, but by 
the acknowledged laws of language. In all instances where 
the term is used in a restricted sense, the context, or the appli- 
cation of the term to something which is known cannot em- 
brace the human family, or some other cause, must absolutely 
demand this restricted sense, since the laws of language require 
us to give to every word its natural and literal meaning, unless 
circumstances compel us to depart from that, and give it a qual- 
ified signification. In Horne’s Introduction, Vol. II. p. 582, the 
following rules are laid down as our guide: 
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« The literal meaning of words is to be retained, more in 
the historical books of Scripture, than in those which are 

tical. 

«“ The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if the pre- 
dicate, being literally taken, be contrary to the subject. 

“The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if it be either 
improper or involve an impossibility. 

“ When the literal meaning of words is contrary either to com- 
mon sense, to the context, to parallel passages, or to the scope 
of a passage, it must be given up.” 

Now in relation to the term world in the above and similar 
passages, the question arises, Do the Jaws of language require 
us to depart from the literal, and employ a restricted significa- 
tion? It is not sufficient to assert, that there are many passa- 
ges in which the term is found, where it does not embrace the 
whole human family. This is readily acknowledged. The 
above laws of language require the term in many passages to 
be restricted in its application. But the question returns, Do 
the above and similar passages require it? Is there any im- 
propriety or impossibility, any thing contrary to common sense, 
to the context, to parallel passages, or to the scope of the passage, 
that compels us in the above, and similar instances, to restrict 
the signification of the term world? A critical, philological 
examination of those passages, it is believed, would require the 
acknowledgment that none of the above reasons can be found. 
It is not sufficient to affirm that “he died for the sheep,” that 
“he gave himself for the church,” because they are em- 
braced in the world, and if he died for the world and they are 
embraced in it, he must of course have died for them. Nor 
will it suffice to qualify and change the sense of scriptural] lan- 
guage, in order to give it an interpretation which shall accord 
with our creed. By such a practice, repentance has been made 
to signify penance, and the terms hell, everlasting, all, elect, 
etc., have been robbed of their appropriate meaning. Allow 
such a mode of interpretation, and the Scriptures would soon 
cease to be the standard of divine truth. The Scriptures should 
be allowed to qualify our creeds, and not our creeds the 
Scriptures. A proper interpretation of the passages which de- 
clare that Christ died for the world, will require us then to take 
them in their broadest sense, embracing the whole human 
race. 

The same sentiment is expressed in numerous other passages 
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in different languages. Take the following example: “ We 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead,” 2 Cor. 5: 
14. “ And that he died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him that died for them 
and rose again,” 2 Cor. 5: 15. “ The righteousness of God, which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ, is manifested unto all, and is upon al] 
them that believe, for there is no difference, for all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God,” Rom. 3: 22, 23. “Who 
gave himself a ransom for all,” 1 Tim. 2: 6. “ For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many,” Rom. 5: 15. 

In the first of these passages, the reason assigned for Christ’s 
death for all, is that all were dead. But what force is there 
in this logic, unless he died for all who, were dead? And 
were not all the human family dead? None surely will main- 
tain that the elect only were dead. In the other passages, 
we see the death of Christ is represented as being as extensive 
in its application as the effects of the fall. Indeed, it is believ- 
ed, that there are more passages which assert that Christ died 
for all, than there are which declare that all have sinned. The 
Scriptures are more replete with testimonies that Christ died for 
allthe world, than with commands that the gospel shall be 
preached to all the world. 

The objection usually urged against this view is, that the 
death of Christ is represented as having a special application 
to his people. “He died for the sheep,”—* purchased the 
church,”—* gave himself for us,” the saints. In relation to 
these expressions we remark : 

1. In the above and similar passages, the sacred writers have 
solely in view the relations between the sheep, the church, the 
saints, and their dying Saviour. Consequently they had occa- 
sion to speak of the death of Christ simply in its relation to 
them. In other passages, where the relations of Christ to the 
world are noticed, he is, as we have seen, represented as dying 
for the world. 

2. The rule adopted by some for the interpretation of the 
above passages would require us, in its application to other pas- 
sages, to restrict the death of Christ to one single individual. 
Paul, speaking of the dying love of Christ, not for the world, 
nor for the sheep, nor for the church, nor for the saints, but only 
for himself, says, “ Who loved me, and gave himself for me,” 
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Gal. 2: 20. The argument is that as Christ died for the sheep, 
therefore he did not die for any others. According to this logic, 
Christ gave himself for Paul, therefore he gave himself for no 
one else ! 

But it is objected again, that nothing is gained by maintaining 
that Christ died for all mankind, since all will not be saved, 
and that it is derogatory to the character of the Divine Being 
to suppose that he would allow his Son to die in vain. 

To this we reply: If it be an established fact that all will 
not be saved for whom Christ died, this will not prove that his 
blood is shed in vain; nor that it has failed or shall fail to ac- 
complish that which God designed should be effected by it. 
What was this? It was that, “ whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life;” “ that God might 
be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus,” Rom. 
3: 26. By this means, God’s mercy will be gloriously display- 
ed in'the salvation of all who believe. His goodness will be 

loriously manifested in kindly proffering salvation by dying 
ee to all, though some may wickedly reject it. God will be 
glorified in Christ’s death, then, as well in those who die, as in 
those that live. God sent Moses to Pharaoh to plead’ with him 
that he might let Israel go. He exerted his divine power in 
working many miracles to enforce obedience, but he declared 
that he knew well it would all be in vain. Was it therefore 
useless, and did it detract from the character of God to employ 
means for the accomplishment of that which he knew they 
would fail to accomplish? By no means. It resulted in God’s 
getting himself glory by Pharaoh. 

So the gospel, which announces to sinners that Christ died 
for them, will be a sweet-smelling savor unto God, not only in 
those that are saved but also in them that are lost. No inglo- 
rious defeat, then, will be sustained by Jehovah, though many 
perish for whom Christ died. 

Another object gained by this scriptural view of Christ’s 
death is, that it enables us consistently to preach the gospel to 
every creature. But that which does not include in it the death 
of Christ is not the gospel. To preach the gospel, then, to 
every creature, is to preach a dying Saviour to every creature, 
and to warn the rejecters of it of the dreadful sin of “ denyin 
the Lord that bought them,” 2 Pet. 2: 1. It also enables 
us-to make the strongest appeal to the sinner’s heart, an appeal 
founded on dying love. Christ has died for you. How can 
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you slight a dying Saviour? How can you reject bleeding 
mercy * 

This analogy between the type and the great antitype, shows 
us, finally, that the resemblance is preserved as far as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will allow. From this analogy we learn: 

That the death of Christ on the cross for the world was not 
the atonement of Christ. 

That the atonement of Christ consists in his subsequent, offi- 
cial, priestly act in presenting his own blood as our High Priest 
in that holy place above, into which he has for us entered. 

That as his priesthood is an unchangeable one, he ever lives 
in that holy place, and is ready at all times to make atonement 
with his blood for every penitent transgressor, who comes to God 
through him. 

That Christ died but once, and entered with his blood into 
the holy place but once, as our great High Priest, but that he 
atones for penitent sinners often, and as often as they apply to 
God through him for pardon. 

That Christ has died for all sinners, but atones for none until 
they repent. 

That as soon as our great High Priest atones for a sinner 
he is forgiven. 

That the doctrine, which teaches that the death of Christ is 
the atonement, in effect, renders his office as our High Priest 
merely nominal, inasmuch as it takes from him when within the 
vail, the official work of a high priest, which was to make 
atonement there. 

That the priestly service within the vail is as essential to 
atonement as the death of the victim. 

That to maintain that sinners, whether of the elect or non- 
elect, are atoned for in a state of impenitence, is contrary to the 
doctrine of atonement as taught in the Bible. 

That the doctrine, wlich teaches that atonement is made 
for a sinner, and yet he is not forgiven, is in direct and open 
hostility to the instruction furnished by the sacred Scriptures. 


We shall pass now, toa brief explanation of some other 
scriptural terms employed to represent the work of Christ in pro- 
curing the salvation of sinners. 

Redemption. This consists of two parts. The first is the 
payment of a certain price for the release of one in bondage. 
“ This Jesus did when he was delivered for our offences.” “ Ye 
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were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish, and without spot,” 1 Pet. 1: 18, 19. The second part 
of redemption consists in the deliverance of the prisoner from 
his bondage. In the gospel this can be done only on the terms 
prescribed by the Great Head of the Church. ‘These are, that 
he repent and believe and be pardoned through the blood of 
Jesus. “ We have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins,” Eph. 1: 7. ‘ Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood,” Rev. 5: 9. Redemption, 
then, harmonizes with atonement. 

Ransom. This is the sum paid for the release of a captive. 
In the great work of salvation it corresponds to the death of a 
victim for atonement. Hence it is said of Christ, “ Who gave 
himself a ransom for all,’ 1 Tim. 2: 6. “ The Son of man 
came to give his life a ransom for many,” Matt. 20: 28. The 
ransom tmoney does not of itself release the prisoner. This is 
done only on the specified terms of the gospel. 

Price, Purchase. These terms embrace the sum given for a 
servant, and correspond in use to the term ransom. 

“ Ye are not your own ; ye are bought with a price,” 1 Cor. 
6: 20. 

“Feed the flock of God which he hath purchased with his 
own blood,” Acts 20: 28. 

Reconciliation. This is making those friends, who, before, 
were at variance. In the work of salvation (if we except 
Rom. 5: 10, where the cause is put for the effect, and the 
term is employed as synonymous with the death of Christ, 
verse 8) it corresponds to the second part of redemption, 
and to atonement in distinction from sacrifice, while ransom, 
price, and purchase, correspond to the first part of redemp- 
tion, and to the death of the victim in distinction from the 
atonement made with that death. The elect, as such, are 
nowhere represented as being reconciled unto God, but this 
is affirmed of believers, penitent sinners, the saints of God. 
The wicked are entreated to be reconciled. “ We pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God,” 2 Cor. 5: 20. 
But the saints are represented as being already reconciled. 
“ And you that were enemies hath he reconciled,” Col. 1: 21. 
In order to effect reconciliation, it was not only necessary that 
a sacrifice should be slain, but that atonement should be 


made by the priest with the blood of that sacrifice. Thus 
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are these terms employed in perfect harmony with the doc- 
trine of atonement as presented and illustrated in the Scrip. 
tures. 

In conclusion, let us consider the practical application of 
this great doctrine in obtaining the salvation of condemned 

ers. 

In the discussion of this subject, we have seen that Jesus 
Christ, our adorable Saviour and Redeemer, has given him- 
self in death as a propitiatory sacrifice for all sinners, in 
order that as many of them as repent and believe may be 
saved, and that.God may be just in pardoning them. Who- 
soever will, then, let him come and take the water of life freely. 
We have seen that Christ, after having died for sinners, arose 
from the dead, assumed the office of a Royal High Priest, 
ascended into heaven with his blood which he had shed in 
sacrifice, sat down, there on the throne of intercession, where 
he ever liveth, and is ready at all times to make atonement 
for every broken-hearted, penitent sinner who casts himself on 
him, and comes to God for pardon through his blood. We are 
taught by this glorious doctrine that no sinner, however vile he 
may be, will apply for pardon thus in vain. God has shown us 
in the typical illustrations of the doctrine, that all for whom 
atonement is thus made are instantly forgiven. For this the 
pint of God stands solemnly pledged,—* It shall be for- 

iven him.” Inthe history of atonement, not an instance can 

produeed from the Scriptures where pardon or cleansing did 
not. immediately follow, If an atonement was made for a house, 
the altar, the vessels of the sanctuary, or the land, they were 
immediately and invariably cleansed by that atonement. If made 
for sins, they were instantly forgiven. So it is with the atone- 
ments which Jesus our glorious Mediator makes for poor, con- 
demned, broken-hearted sinners. They are always efficacious. 
It is said expressly by Jesus, “ Father, I know thou hearest 
me always,” John 11: 42, 43. Whenever he pleads with his 
blood—for his blood it is that speaketh—saying, “ Father, 
forgive, for I have found a ransom,” at once the sinner is for- 

iven. God has declared, “ it shall be forgiven him.”’ Hence 
it is, that the Apostle in exultation exclaims, “ Let us therefore 
come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need,” Heb. 4: 16. 

The opinion of many excellent brethren. and venerable di- 
vines, that on the cross Jesus Christ atoned for all mankind, 
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whilst they remain still children of wrath, unforgiven, and al- 
though many of them will at last fall into perdition, is an opinion 
at war with the doctrine of atonement as presented in the Bible. 
Nor does the sentiment of others, that on the cross Christ by his 
death made a full and complete atonement for the elect, harmo- 
nize better with the doctrine of atonement as illustrated in the 
Scriptures. There, we are taught that the death of the victim 
js not atonement, but that it is the subsequent presentation of 
his blood before the Lord, and that atonement is made for no one 
in any case, where it is not followed by pardon. But no one, 
of the elect even, is cog until he repents; they are children 
of wrath, even as others. To escape these manifest discrepan- 
cies with the Bible doctrine of atonement, some divines have 
maintained the doctrine of an eternal justification of the elect ; 
and others, in modern times, have asserted that the atonement 
of itself effects nothing !—a position most dishonorable to the offi- 
cia! work of the great Mediator. The pleading of the blood of 
Christ of itself effects nothing! No, no, precious Jesus. Thou 
never pleadest in vain. Thy Father always heareth thee. 
When thy blood speaketh, it procures pardon. Come, then, to 
Christ, all ye that are weary and heavy !aden, for he will give 
ou rest. 

Let the Christian, then, when his conscience is burdened with 
guilt, and his soul polluted with sin, go to Jesus. He is his Ad- 
vocate with the Father. He will make a fresh atonement for 
his soul, and again will he be pardoned. His blood cleanseth 
us from all sin. He ever liveth in the holy place to make in- 
tercession for us. 

If unconverted, reader, go to Christ your great High Priest. 
Tell him you are a wretch undone, and ask him to atone 
for your sins, that you may be forgiven. Go in confidence, for 
he says, “ Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

Are you careless, indifferent to all that Christ has done for 
you in his agonizing death, and to the blessing he proffers you 
in his atoning blood? Think, how can you meet it at the 
judgment of the great day? What base ingratitude to turn 
away with cold indifference from dying love; dying love fol- 
lowed up with proffered bleeding mercy! Think, how your 
tender-hearted Saviour, your kind Redeemer, after suffering and 
dying for you, ascended into heaven, carrying with him the pre- 
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cious blood he had shed for you, sat down on the throne of inter. 
cession, where be will continue till his enemies be made his 
footstool, till atonement be made for the last sinner, that will be 
saved,—how he has been waiting and ready to atone for your 
sins ever since your first transgression. When you have been 
asleep and when awake; when rejoicing in health, and when 
terrified in sickness; when careless in sin, and when thoughtful 
under awakenings ; and at all times, by day and by night, at 
every hour and every moment, he has been ready, and waiting 
to present his blood in your behalf; the instant you repent and 
believe, to obtain your pardon, and procure your salvation. _ [f 
you die in your sins and are lost, how will a review of all this 
add to your sorrow and sighings in hell, when “ thou shalt 
mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are consumed, 
and say, How have [ hated instruction, and my heart despised 
reproof; and have not obeyed the voice of my teachers, nor in- 
clined mine ear to them that instructed me,” Prov. 5: 11-13. 


ARTICLE V. 


Review or Guippon’s Eeyrrt. 


By Rev. A. B. Chapin, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Ancient Egypt ; her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History and 
Archeology, and other subjects connected with Hieroglyphical 
Literature. By Guorce R. Guippon, late U.S. Consul at 
Cairo. New-York, 1843. 


Amone all the commemorative symbols of antiquity, the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics are the most intensely interesting, and 
perhaps, the most important. They are records of far by-gone 
days, reaching back into the shadowy times of primeval ages, 
containing the history of some of the most extraordinary men, 
and one of the most extraordinary nations that have ever ex- 
isted. And they are, too, as it were, the autobiography of 
those who erected them, containing all their thoughts of pride, 
as well as an account of their actions. But until recently, they 
have been eniginas for the scholar to pore over, labyrinths for 
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the antiquarian to explore, and sculptured images for the poet 
to muse on.'!. Well do we remember the kindling enthusiasm 
with which we heard of the discovery of a Key to the Hiero- 
glyphics. We would fain have hastened to the spot where 
those mighty monuments were withstanding the shocks of time, 
and bid the column, the colonnade, and the sculptured temple, 
speak forth the history of their nation. 

With these feelings still glowing in our bosom, we have 
welcomed every publication on the subject that has issued from 
the press. And with the same feelings, we hailed the appear- 
ance of the work of Mr. Gliddon. He had been on the ground, 
—had walked amid the solitudes of Egypt,—had gazed upon 
all the remains of that once powerful and mighty nation, and 
had come home, fraught, as we trusted, with new and impor- 
tant revelations. In this respect, however, we must confess 
ourselves somewhat disappointed. Not but the work contains 
much that is new to the common reader, though it contains 
nothing of importance, new, even, to the American scholar. 
But along with what is valuable, whether new or old, it con- 
tains so much that is doubtful, or disputed, or false, that it di- 
minishes the value of the book. And many of the facts, though 
no doubt correct, are so negligently, and carelessly, or extra- 
vagantly stated, that the most valuable part of the work, and 
that which is truly reliable, will suffer much, in the estimation 
of every scholar. But for many, probably for most of the facts 
stated, Mr. G. is not responsible. Yet for the manner in which 
the facts are stated, and for the conclusions drawn, he is re- 
sponsible ; and it is necessary for us to examine them, in order 
to test the soundness of some of his inferences. It will be our 
object, therefore, to point out, how far the public may receive 
the work as a safe guide, and give some reasons why, upon 
other points, his conclusions must be questioned. 

That the Key to the interpretation of the hieroglyphic le- 
gends of Egypt has been discovered—that an alphabet of hiero- 
glyphs has been formed—that the hierologist is able to decipher 
all the proper names with accuracy, and the general inscrip- 
tions with much probability, we consider as certain.?_ And for 


' Wiseman, Lect. IX. p. 299, Am. ed. 

* This applies to the great proportion of the characters, We 
believe, however, there are some exceptions, among which we 
must reckon the last character but one in the Cartouch of Ram- 
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a general account of all this, Mr. Gliddon’s book is trustworthy 
and sufficient. And we refer our readers to the work for an 
account of these matters. The book, notwithstanding its faults, 
is worthy a place in our libraries, and no one, curious in “ mat- 
ters of Egypt,” will regret its purchase or perusal. 

We wish we could stop here, that our language could be 
altogether free from censure. But this may not be. The tone 
of the book, in regard to many other subjects, and especially 
in regard to the antiquity of Eeyptian history, and the faults of 
the Hebrew Chronology, call for a passing notice. And 
because our author is so confident, and speaks so dogmatically, 
we are required to examine his arguments more closely, and 
criticise his conclusions more minutely. It also requires us to 
perform the more unpleasant part, of inquiring into the man- 
ner in which he has executed his task, that we may judge 
more accurately of his competence to discuss the subjects under 
consideration. And these are questions, touching, not as our 
author seems to fancy, the soundness of his orthodoxy, but the 
accuracy of his pe 

We have already remarked, that one thing which detracts 
very much from the value of the book, and will destroy much 
of its authority with scholars, is the careless, and often contra- 
dictory manner in which our author states his facts. He wrote 
too much in haste, and did not give himself time to revise and 


compare his statements. A few examples will show this. On 
p- 7, he speaks of the labours of Count Robiano in 1829, as 
“ valuable, going to show the Semitic origin of the Coptic lan- 
guage, and thence,” he says, “ we may infer its Asiatic ori- 
gin.”' Again, on p. 19, he says, that Dr. Lepsius, “in 1835 
established that the ancient Coptic is no longer placed in lin- 


ses III., given by our author on p. 24, No.1. Kircher took it 
for a Nilometer; Dr. Young, for a figure representing the Nile; 
others consider it a hammer ; and still others, an embalming in- 
strument, Champollion explains it by edoxacev, in the phrase 
ov 0 Hpoutrog edoxsmasev, on the tablet of Rosetta, “‘ whom Phtha 
approves,” and he is followed by Rossellini. But Hermapion’s 
translation of the obelisk of Ramses, is ov Heduog wpoexpiev, “ whom 
the Sun hath chosen.” See Cullimore on Hieroglyphic Inscript. 
Trans. R. S. L. pp. 94-96. 

' Etudes sur |’écriture, les hiéroglyphics et la langue de l’Egypte. 
Paris, 1834. 
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istical solitude ; but that it enters into the vast circumference 
of Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages.”' How the Coptic 
could stand in “ linguistical solitude,” if it was of “ Semitic 
origin,” and consequently cognate with the Semitic languages, 
is more than we can imagine. But we have on p. 19, another 
account of the matter, when he tells us that the ancient Coptic 
or Egyptian, was an indigenous tongue, though the people who 

e it, as he himself allows, came from Asia! Again he says, 
that Quatrémere “ established the present Coptic language to 
be the ancient ptian itself.’”? Yet, on p. 20 he tells us that the 
modern Coptic will not always translate the hieratic, and hiero- 
glyphic mode of writing, because these were the classical, while 
the present Coptic was the popular dialect of the country. And 
again, on p. 10, he tells us that Champollion demonstrated, 
in the first part of his Egyptian Grammar, that the Coptic of 
the hieroglyphics, is not the Coptic as it has been preserved to 
us. Again, on pp. 14, 15, he ascribes the origin “ of writing 
to primary revelation,” and yet on the same page, makes it 
“ indigenous in Egypt,” though the Egyptians themselves, as 
he tells us in numerous places, came from Asia. 

Another specimen of his careless and confused statement of 
facts, is found on p, 10, in what he says of Job. Following 
Dr. Hales, he places him B. C. 2337, that is, as Dr. Hales sup- 
poses, cotemporary with Nahor, the grandfather of Abraham, 
and in the same paragraph identifies him, as cotemporary with 
Eliphaz, the son of Esau, the son of Jacob. The events which 
he thus regards as cotemporaneous, were separated by at least 
four hundred years, by the shortest chronology. A similar want 
of consistency is found in other portions of his book, and in 
reference to other subjects. Thus, on p. 19, he gives what he 
intends as some of the onomatopoetic words of the Coptic Jan- 
Frage. The first is “ an Ass,” called “ Yo, from his bray.” 

ut there is no y in the Coptic alphabet.* The word is written 


'Compar. Names of Numbers in Indo-Germanic, Semitic and 
Egyptian Languages, 1835. 

* Recherches sur la language et la litterature de PEgypte. 
Par. 1808. 

*So on page 9, he translates an inscription, Judah, Melek ; 
while there is no 7 in the Coptic. The true orthography would 
be, Eoud Hamalek, the ¢ having the force of y consonant, which 
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in Coptic eeue, eoo, or eheue. Next, he mentions the “ Lion,” 
called “ Mooee from his roar.” The Coptic, according to the 
orthography of that “ profound scholar, Dr. Henry Tattam” 
(p. 10), and rendered into Roman letters from his own alpha- 
bet, would be moouei, or mouee. What resemblance these 
words have to the “ roar of a Lion,” we do not perceive. 
Another poiat which will tend to lessen the authority of the 
work under consideration, in the estimation of all competent 
judges, is the frequent occurrence of singular errors, in relation 
to incidental questions. Thus he tells us, that “ it has been 
demonstrated, by a succession of eminent Hebrew scholars, that 
Genesis is composed of several original records” (p. 12). That 
which he thus denominates “ demonstration,” is a conjecture of 
Astruc, that it contains “ twelve” such documents.' A con- 
jecture of Eicnorn* and Lams,’ that there were “two” of them; 
and of Ilgen that there were “three.”’* But Rosenmutter 
denies the possibility of determining the question,’ and Jaun 
pronounces all the conjectures unsatisfactory. He confounds 
the settlement of the time of keeping “ Christmas,” with that 
of observing “ Easter”? (p. 33); adopts the fable of “the 


is nearly related toy. Comp. Wiseman, Lect. IX. p. 305. Greppo. 
Essay. P. II. ¢. v. p. 119. 

' Conjectures sur le Memoires originaux dont il paroit que 
Moyse s’est servi pour composer le livre de Genese, & Paris, 
1753. The same idea had been cautiously advanced by Virrin- 
Ga, 1712, Obs. Sac. J. c. iv. § 23, and afterwards by Le Cenze, 
1741, Bib. Le Cene. Ton. I. 

* Einleit. A. T. II. Th. §§ 416-427. 

* Hebrew Characters derived from Hieroglyphics. Lond. 1835. 

* Urkunden des Jerusalemischen,Templarchios. 1798. 

5 Scholia. Tom. IL. pp. 49-55. 

SIntd.O T. P. II. Sec. I. c.i. $17. 

” At least, we suppose this to be so, by his referring to the time 
of the Council of Nice. He says: “‘ All that can positively be 
averred is, that Christ was born about autumn.” This assertion 
is entirely without foundation. Clement of Alexandria is the 
earliest writer who mentions the day. He gives the different 
opinions then prevailing, some of which placed it the 25th of 
Pachon, and others the 24th or 25th of Pharmuthi. (Strom I. 
p. 349) But does this date refer to the erratic year of the 
Egyptians, or to the fixed Alexandrian? Pamelius (Not. Tert. 
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seventy learned” translators of the Septuagint (p. 36); makes 
Clement of Alexandria a bishop; talks of “the pure, uncor- 
rupted Greek translation of the Old Tesiament” (p. 36), made 
from the unmutilated Hebrew (p. 36), but which has since 
been “ altered, curtailed, interpolated and mutilated” (p. 35); 

laces Josephus next in authority to the Septuagint (p. 36), 
although his chronology is a mass of contradiction, furnishing 
no less than five different sets of dates; says, that “out of 
nineteen dates for Solomon’s temple, the longest is B. C. 7.1, the 
shortest B. C. 479” (p. 33),' whereas Usher makes it B C. 
1000, and Hales at B.C. 1020; and finally denominates the 
Hebrew, a “ version of the Bible” (p. 34), and talks of “ older, 
purer, and more orthodox versions” (p. 37). The enumeration 
of such errors, has no direct bearing upon our author’s ability to 
instruct us in hieroglyphics ; but they are important as showing, 
either his want of ability to discuss questions of chronology, or 
else his sad neglect in the composition of his book. In either 
case, he is not a safe guide, for a single step beyond the expla- 
nation of a hieroglyphic. 

We might, therefore, with perfect propriety, pass by his ex- 
travagant claims of antiquity for Egypt, without notice; but as 
his opinions on this subject, are the opinions of some others, we 
shall inquire briefly into the evidence they have given in sup- 
port of their positions, and the probabilities of their accuracy. 
The character of these claims wi!l be best perceived by taking 
several points into consideration. The first claim is, that the 
Chaldeans had astronomical tables which “ date back as far as 
B. C. 2234, or 700 years before Moses” (p. 14), and yet 
that the Chaldeans “ were an Egyptian colony.” And again 
he says (p. 50), that “there is no point ascertained with more 
precision, than the almost inconceivable remoteness of astrono- 


cont. Jud. c. 8) supposes the former, and makes Pharmuthi the 
same as December; but Basnage (Crit. Baron. p. 216. Bing. 
Antq. B. XX. c. 4, § 1,) suppose the latter, and make Pharmu- 
thi the same as April. But no ancient author ever placed it 
later than May. 

' We presume he refers to the time supposed to have elapsed 
between the Exodus and the building of the Temple. If so, he 
should have added the authority of his favorite Septuagint, which 
makes it only 440 years. 2K. 6: 1. 
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mical calculations and observations among the earliest Egyp. 
tians, who appear to have perfected their calendar, for all prac- 
tical purposes, at a period so distant that even the Deluge epoch 
of the Septuagint appears irreconcilable with the deductions 
thereon consequent. Indeed, Champollion declares, what the 
great mathematician Biot confirms, that the astronomical dates, 
= from the tombs of the Kings at Thebes, would carry 

ck the use of the national calendar in Egypt, to the year 
B. C. 3285.” 

The second point of evidence is, that there “ are positive an- 
nals” among the hieroglyphic inscriptions (p. 34), which carry 
back the Egyptian nation, far beyond the period of the Hebrew 
Chronology. The third is, that there are a large number of 
“ unplaced kings,” that is, names of kings, the time, order (and 
perhaps place) of whose reigns are unknown. Fourth, that 
the period necessary for the building of the Pyramids must have 
been far longer than that of the Hebrew a. And 
fifth, Menes, the first King of Egypt, or to the Egyptian 
historian Manetho, ascended the throne of Egypt about 2782 
years before Curist. These are the main points of our author's 
arguments ; or rather of the authors whom he follows, and which 
we shall briefly examine. 

On the supposition that the Chronology of Rossellini, which 
is followed by our author, is nearly correct, back to the com- 
mencement of the reign of the 18th Dynasty, the accession of 
which he places B. C. 1822 (p. 64), we shall proceed to 
examine the time anterior to this. e gives us, in his list, 
the names of six Kings, forming the 17th Dynasty of Theban 
Kings, cotemporary, as he supposes, with the Hykshos, or 
Shepherd Kings. This Dynasty is known to have reigned 108 
— but supposed by our author to have occupied 260 years. 

revious to this time, the hierologists have been able to identify 
only three kings of the 16th Dynasty, occupying 50 years 
(p. 64), and four others, still earlier, to whom they give 221 
years. All these sums amount to 2201 years. The accession of 
Menes is placed by our author B. C. 2750 (p. 51), giving 
549 years, unaccounted for, to be filled up by the “ unplaced 
kings.”” But even this period our author thinks too short, and 
would be glad to add “a thousand years” more to it (p. 57). 
In order to see more distinctly the precise points in question, we 
give the periods of the two eras under consideration :— 
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Deluge. Exodus. Interval. 
Calmet, B.C. 2344 1487 857 
Usher, B.C. 2349 1491 858 
Hales, B.C. 3155 1648 1507 
Gliddon (about)B.C. 3200 p. 37(about) 1500 p. 41. 1700 


It is not our intention, at this time, to discuss the probabilities 
of either the Hebrew or Septuagint Chronology, but simply to 
inquire whether there has yet been sufhicient evidence produced 
to require us to give up the shorter period between the Deluge 
and the Exodus, and to follow the long period of our author.— 
First, we shall consider the monumental evidence. This, ac- 
cording to our author, carries us back to B. C. 1822, to which 
must be added 158 years of the 16th and 17th Dynasties, and 
221 years preceding them. This amounts to 2201 years, and 
reaches within 148 years of the Deluge, according to the Chro- 
nology of Archbishop Usher, but falls a thousand years short 
of it, according to the Chronology of ourauthor. But it should 
be remarked, that for the 221 years, anterior to the 16th Dynasty, 
the evidence is not monumental, but historical.' _It is true, that 
our author tells us, that there is a long list of “ unplaced kings,”’ 
who he thinks were anterior to the 16th Dynasty, and who must 
have occupied a great length of time. This, however, is mere 
assumption, indeed it is assumption against probability, for we 
are told both by Manetho and the hierologists, that the Hykshos, 
who succeeded the 16th Dynasty, “destroyed cities, and over- 
threw especially all the public monuments and temples of the 
gods. No edifices built by earlier dynasties were suffered to 
exist. A few ruins only remained, which were used merely. as 
materials in the edifices of the following ages.”* It is impos- 
sible, therefore, that there should be any monumental evidence, 
unless it be the pyramids, previous to the 16th Dynasty. Con- 
sequently, the placing of the “ unplaced kings’’ must be merely 
conjectural. It is on the Pyramids, therefore, that our author 
relies, and he tells us, that “ all these works had been complet- 
ed, and pyramidal constructions had ceased to be fashionable in 
Egypt long prior to B, C. 2272” (p. 57), And he estimates 
that the Pyramids now existing in Egypt, must have occupied 
at least 300 years in their erection (p. 57). But all this is 


‘Syn. p. 45. Byz. ed. 
* Joseph. Adv. Ap. B.I. Greppo. P. IIL. c.7: p. 141. 
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mere conjecture. According to his own showing, we do not 
know the names of the builders of over three of the Pyramids, 
and it is a matter of great uncertainty when these were erected, 
Not more than éwo of the builders of the Pyrizmids have been 
identified, even by Manetho, as living before the 18th Dynasty.! 
But these are all placed subsequent to that time, that is, later 
than Sesostris, by Heredotus and Diodorus Siculus.* But on the 
supposition that Manetho was correct, and that the two Pyramids 
in question were built before the 18th Dynasty, we look in vain 
for any evidence that all of them are equally ancient. Indeed, 
as far as conjecture may be allowed, the presumption is against 
it, as a single consideration will show. That it was customary 
for the kings of Egypt to erect monuments to perpetuate their 
names and memories, is too well known to admit of question, and 
that from the 17th Dynasty down they did this, we know.’ Yet, 
not one monument has been discovered of the 21st Dynasty, if 
that Dynasty and the 20th are not identical, although the succes- 
sion is complete, both in the 20th and 22d Dynasties. Why is 
this? Why are there no remains of this Dynasty, composed at 
least of seven kings? It is at this time that Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus place the builders of the Pyramids, and we see no reason why 
many of them might not have been erected at this very time. 
At all events, it is great presumption to say, that the Pyramids 
are all more ancient than the 18th Dynasty. We may with- 
draw, therefore, for aught of any thing that yet appears, from 
the time supposed by the hierologists to have elapsed before 
the 16th Dynasty, at least 200 years, so that the kings thus far 
identified would reach back no further than B. C 2000, or 350 
years short of the Usherian date of the Deluge. Thus far, then, 


' Venephes, fifth king of the first dynasty. Syn. p. 44; Suphis, 
second king, fourth dynasty, said to be the same called Checps, 
by Herodotus. Syn. p. 45. But there is a disagreement between 
these and Herodotus. Africanus, on the authority of Manetho, 
places Suphis in the fourth dynasty, and Sesostris in the eleventh; 
whereas Herodotus places Sesostris anterior to Cheops, and as- 
cribes some of the pyramids to Merris, the predecessor of Sesos- 
tris. Her. B. II. cc. 107-124. 

2 Herod. B. II. Diod. B. II. 

* No monuments have been discovered in the twenty-first, 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth dynasties. But the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth were both short. 
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there is no monumental evidence that requires us to give up the 
shorter period. 

We proceed, therefore, to inquire into the evidence to be de- 
rived from Astronomical data, and which our author, and those 
whom he follows, suppose must date back to an inconceivably 
remote period. In order to understand the nature and applica- 
tion of this evidence, we must recount, as briefly as may be, the 
character of the evidence derived from their mode of reckoning 
time, and of adjusting the civil and the secret years. 

For a period, the extent of which is not certainly known, the 
Egyptians reckoned time by months of 30 days each, and 
counted 12 months to the year, thereby making it consist of 360 
days only. At length five days were added, known in history 
as the epagomane@, making the year consist of 365 days, which 
was the length of the Egyptian civil year ever alterwards.' 
But observation afterwards convinced them that this period was 
also tog short, and that the conjunctions of the planets from 
which their year was dated, happened one day later every four 
years. They therefore devised the secret, or as it has since been 
called, the Julian year, of 365} days.? It became necessary, 
therefore, in order to equate the time of the civil and secret 
years, to devise some system of reckoning to which both could 
be adjusted. This was attempted by devising a period or cycle 
when the beginning of the two years should correspond. Now, 
inasmuch as the civil year fell short of the secret, one day in 
four years, two days in eight years, etc., it is evident, that in pro- 
cess of time, the new year’s day of the civil year would have 
passed through every day of the secret year. This period 
would of course be four times as many years as there were days 
in the civil year; that is, 1460 years. Consequently, 1460 


‘According to Syncellus, these days were added by Aseth 
{Aphobis], the last king of the seventeenth dynasty. Chron. p. 98. 
It was under this king, Aphobis, that Joseph was supposed by the 
early Fathers to have been in Egypt—Syn. p. 49—so0 that our 
author was not the first to discover the fact, as he supposes. 

* The antiquity of this arrangement is questionable. No men- 
tion is made of the six hours by Herodotus, who speaks on the 
subject (B. II. c.4); nor by Thales (Diog. Laert. L.I.); nor by 
Ptolemy (Delambre. Prem. Disc. Astr. Mid. Ages, p. 8), though 
they all spent some time in Egypt. See Cuvier. Rev. Globe. p. 
140-144. 
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secret or Julian years corresponded with 1461 civil years. The 
commencement of this period, as spoken of by the Jater histo. 
rians,'—dated from the time when the Dog Star, called by 
the Egyptians Soth, or Sothis, rose heliacally—was called the 
Sothic period or Cycle,and by the Greeks and Latins, the 
Cynic or Canicular Cycle. This period was properly a Solar 
Cycle. They had also various other Cycles, especially a Lunar 
Cycle, consisting of 25 civil years; and a Luni-Solar Cycle, 
produced by multiplying the Solar and Lunar elements to. 
ether.* Thus 1461 x 25 = 36.525, the great Cycle of the 
tians, at the end of which they supposed a restitution of 

all things would take place. 

But there were several mistakes in the computations of these 
Cycles, by which they were rendered comparatively useless 
when applied to periods of great length. Thus the Julian or 
secret year of the Egyptians, being made to contain 365 days 
6 hours, was 11m. 12s. longer than the true tropical year, so 
that at the end of a Sothic Cycle, the Equinox of the secret 
year, would anticipate the true Equinox of the seasons by 11 1-3 
days.* Now as four times this number of years were necessary 
for the Civil year to retrograde through this number of days, 45 
years more were requisite for the actual completion of the Cycle, 
or the conjunction of the Civil year of the Egyptian, and the true 
tropical Cycle would be over in 1505 years. So also the Egyp- 
tian Lunar Cycle, which consisted of 25 Civil years, contained 
2h. 9m. 48s. more than the actual time, amounting, in our Sothic 
Cycle, to 15h. 48m., and in the great Luni-Solar period of 
36,525 years, to 9d. 22h. 37m. 48s. more than the true time.‘ 
Imperfections like these are inconsistent with any great advances 
in Astronomical Science. They rather indicate, that the calcu- 


‘ The first mention of this period we recollect, is in the Alex- 
andrian Father, Clement (Strom. L. I. p. 335. Par. ed.), unless 
the Old Chronicle (Syn. p. 41) be older. There are some rea- 
sons for supposing the Sothic Cycle to be a modern invention. 
Cuvier. Rev. p. 143. 

2 Old Chron. Syn. p. 41. 

® See Dissertation on the Ancient Cycles, by Rev. Frederick 
Nolan, D: D., in Vol. III: Trans. Royal Society of Literature ; 
Ideler. Hist. Research. Astr. Obs. Arn. and Cuv. Rev. pp. 138, 
139. 

* Dr. Nolan. Diss. Anc. Cyc. T. R. 8. L. IIL. p. 289. 
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lations were based upon observations, made either very imper- 
fectly, or for a comparatively short period.' So far, therefore, 
are these astronomical dates from evincing that accurate know- 
ledge of astronomy, or that immense antiquity which some are 
disposed to claim for the Egyptians, the reverse is most certainly 
the truth. 

The application of these principles will be more apparent by 
presenting our readers with a scheme of the Egyptian year. 
The commencement of the Sothic Cycle is fixed by Censorinus at 
the 183d Augustan year, A. D. 139, on the 12th of the Kalends 
of August, that is July 21st.* The commencement of the same 
Cycle is also said by Theon of Alexandria, to have begun 1605 
years before the end of the era of Augustus, A. D. 283.° Both 
of these dates point to B. C. 1322, as the commencement of the 
same Cycle. Leaving out of consideration the imperfection of 
the Egyptian Cycles, the Civil year, B. C. 1322, adapted to our 
calendar, stood thus :— 

Month. Sothic Year. Days. 

1. Thoth, July 21st 30 
Paophi, August 20th 30 
Athor, September 19th 30 
Choiak, October 19th 30 
Tobi, November 18th 30 
Mechir, December 18th 30 
Phamenoth, January 17th 30 
Pharmuthi, February 16th 30 
Pachon, March 18th 30 
Paoni, April 17th 30 
Epiphi, May 17th 30 
Mesori, June 16th 30 
Epagomene, July 16th 5 


‘See Delambre, on the inaccuracy of Eudoxus in the deter- 
mination of the Sphere. Hist. Anc. Astr. Vol. I. p. 120, ete. 

* De Natali Die. c. xxi. 

*MS. Ex cod. Reg. Gall. gr. No. 2390, fol..154, in Cory. p. 
330. Greppo. P. II. c. iii. p. 87, supposes Theon, in the phrase, 
“the years of Menophres,” to refer to the commencement of a 
new cycle, under a king of that name. We apprehend, however, 
that Menophres is simply Msve-p-p ( Mene-ph-re), that is, Menes- 
tHE-king ; that is, the first king from whose accession the cycle 
was dated. 

‘In the fixed Alexandrian year, the heliacal rising of Sothis 
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It will be seen from these facts, that if we know on what day 
of any month the star Sothis rose heliacally, we can ascertain the 
date of the year. This is known, at least, in one instance. The 
Memmnoniun at Thebes, more properly called the Ramessiun, is 
known from the descriptions, to belong to the reign of Ranses 
III., called the Great,—the Sesostris of the Greek authors. His 
cartouches are given by our author, p. 24. This contains ap 
Astronomical Ceiling, which furnishes an astronomical date of 
the highest importance, being nothing less than the celebration 
of the heliacal rising of Sothis, on the first of Thoth, which 
occurred, as we have already seen, B. C. 1322.' If this ceiling 
was erected by Ramses the Great, and the frequent occurrence 
of his name (being inscribed not less than twenty-five times 
within the border), leaves no reasonable doubt of the fact, he 
must have lived at the time of its erection; that is, B. C. 1322, 
instead of B. C. 1565, where our author places him. 

That he did live at this period, there are various reasons {for 
supposing. Manethe gives the 20th Dynasty twelve Kings, 
and 135, 172, or 178 years, but gives no names.* The monu- 
ments furnish the names of nine Kings, but give no clew to the 
reigns of more than two. Manetho gives the 21st Dynasty 
seven Kings, and 130 years,® but no names are found on the mon- 
uments. There are, then, at least, ten Kings alleged between 
the 19th and 22d Dynasties, to whom names cannot certainly be 





took place on the 22d of Epiphi, (Tomlinson on Astro. Ceiling 
of Memnonium, T. R. 8S. L. Il. p. 493,) and consequently the 
common Alexandrian year would begin thus; except in the bis 
sextile, when the commencement was carried forward a day, and 
the year began August 30. (Strauchius, Brev. Chronol. p. 44.) 
1. Thoth, Aug. 29th,30 7. Phamenoth, Feb. 25th, 30 
2. Paophi, Sept. 28th,30 8. Pharmuthi, March 27th, 30 
3. Athor, Oct. 28th,30 9. Pachon, April 26th, 30 
4. Choiak, Nov. 27th,30 10. Paoni, May 26th, 30 
5. Tobi, Dec. 27th,30 11. Epiphi, Jane 25th, 30 
6. Mechir, Jan. 26th,30 12. Mesori, July 25th, 30 
Epagomene, 5 
' M. Biot supposes this inscription to represent the birth of 
Horus and the festival of the Vernal Equinox, and places it B.C. 
3285; but he omits the border, which is important. Diss. Astr. 
Ceiling, T. R. S. L. p. 484. But Mr. Wilkinson places it B. ¢. 
1322. 


* Syn. p. 58. * Syn. p. 58. 
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given, and who, therefore, may possibly be supernumeraries. On 
the supposition that they are to be omitted, nearly or quite 
200 years must be subtracted from our author’s date of the 
accession of Sesostris, bringing it down to B. C. 1366. This 
would make him living B. C. 1322, as his reign exceeded 60 
years.’ 

: This date also agrees with the account of Herodotus, who 
says? that Meeris, the predecessor of Sesostris, lived about nine 
hundred years before he was in Egypt; which according to 
Larcher and Fynes-Clinton, was about B. C. 460.* Accord- 
ingly, Sesostris must have lived about B.C. 1360. The ac- 
count given by Tacitus, also points to the same date, as the era 
of Sesostris.* He tells us that in the Consulship of Paulus 
Fabius and Lucius Vitellius (A.D. 33) the Phenix made its 
appearance in Egypt, after a disappearance of several ages. 
This bird, he says, is sacred to the Sun, and that its longevity is 
differently estimated, some making it 500 years, others 1461,— 
that the times of its appearance were fixed by tradition. ‘“ The 
first,” he says, “ we are told, was in the reign of Sesostris ; the 
second, in that of Amasis ; and the third, in the reign of the 
third Ptolemy.” That the longer of these periods was the Sothic 
Cycle, is evident at sight, and it leads naturally to inquire, 
whether the Phenix was not the Coptic Phenh, which properly 
denoted a reverting, or return, and consequently might signify 
period, or Cycle. At any rate, it points directly to the age of 
Sesostris, as the time when the Cycle commenced its revolu- 
tion. 


'Manetho says 66 years; and there is a tablet in the British 
Museum, bearing date the 62d year of his reign. Diss. Astr. 
Ceil. p. 494. 

* Herod. IT. cc, 13. 102. 

* Trans. Roy, Soc. Lit. IIT. p. 494. 

* Tacit. Ann. VI. c. 28. 

* That the Egyptians symbolized this period by the Phenix, see 
Hor. Apoll. II. c. 57, Plin. Nat. Hist. X. c. 2, Solin. c. 33. Nolan, 
Diss. Anc. Cyc. p. 339. As both Tacitus and Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
X. c. 2) fix the return of the Phenix to the reign of Ptolemy Eur- 
getes, there must have been some foundation for it. The proba- 
ble explanation is, that the Egyptians observed those times, when 
the manifestation of Sothis fell upon one of the first days, of the 
quarters of the cycle. These would fall B. C. 1322, 957, 592, 
and 227 ; the last of which was in the reign of Ptolemy III. The 
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There is also another astronomical date referring to the same 
period. A sacred Calendar was discovered by Champollion on 
the walls of the palace of Ramses III. at Medinet-Habon, in 
which the festivals of the several months were enumerated. |p 
Champollion’s account of that inscription, we have “ Month of 
Thoth,—Neomenia, Manifestation of Sothis.”' According to 
this the “ Neomenia,” and “ Manifestation of Sothis” belong to 
the same month, and seem to belong to the same day, and conse- 
quently fix the date to B. C. 1322. But supposing the days 
to have been different, the time must have been stil] Jater; 
that is, Sothis rose heliacally on the 2d of Thoth, 1318; 3d, 1314; 
and so on, until B. C. 1202, when it fell upon the Ist of Paopbi, 
and did not again return to Thoth, until] A. D. 139. The date 
of this Calendar, then, reaches from B. C. 2782, to B. C. 2662, 
or from B. C. 1322 to 1202; and as no one ever pretended to 

lace Ramses III. at that early period, he must of necessity be. 
ong to the later, where Herodotus and Tacitus place him. 
he Astronomical dates of the inscriptions compel us, there- 
fore, to bring down the death of Ramses III. from B. C. 1499, 
so as to fall below B. C. 1322,or 180 years later than our 
author. Consequently we have no certain evidence that the as- 
tronomical observations of the Egyptians, amounted to any con- 
siderable period beyond the date of this monument, B. C. 1322. 
They may have done, they probably did reach back into a much 
earlier period of history, but the Cycles can furnish no evidence 
of it, as all the earlier notices may have been made by cal- 
culating back from this date. No evidence, therefore, can yet 
be derived from the Astronomical dates of the Egyptians, that 
og us to abandon the shorter period of the Hebrew Chro- 
nology. 
But it is said (p. 14) that the Chaldeans were an Egyptian 
colony,—that they learned astronomy of the Egyptians, and that 
they have “ observations which date back 700 years before 
Moses.”’ If our author means by this, that the Chaldee Astron- 


preceding date fell in the reign of Psammuthis, or Psametik II 
of the monuments. 

' Champ. Lett. Ecritt. d’Egypt, pp. 359-361 ; Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Lit. III. pp. 334, 497. 

? In the year B. C. 1500, one of the last years of the reign of 
Ramses III., according to Champollion and Rossellini, Sothis 
rose heliacally on the 20th of Epiphi. 
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omy, and Astronomical Cycles were originally modelled after 
the Egyptian, he is contradicted, by every ancient historian.’ 
But if he means simply that it was subsequently corrected by 
that, it is undoubtedly true. But then the time, when it was so 
corrected, or remodelled, becomes all-important. This, we be- 
lieve, is conceded by all chronologists, to have been at the com- 
mencement of the era of Nabonassar, B. C. 747, or within a 
year or two of that time.* No argument, therefore, in favor of 
the great antiquity of the Egyptian Astronomy, can be drawn 
from the Chaldean. So far, therefore, is the Astronomical evi- 
dence from requiring us to lengthen the period previous to the 
18th Dynasty, it actually requires us to shorten the time subse- 
quent to the accession of that dynasty near 200 years, and to 
place it B.C. 1642, instead of B. C. 1822, as our author and 
his authorities have done. Add to this sum the time of the 
Kings of the preceding dynasties, so far as they have been 
identified, and they extend back only to about B. C. 1800, that 
is 550 years short of the Usherian date of the Deluge. In this 
time, all that is /enown to have transpired before this, could well 
have occurred. 

The remaining point of evidence upon which the writers 
under consideration rely, is the testimony of the ancient histori- 
ans, especially the Egyptians. This has been in part consid- 
ered already, but must be carefully examined ; in doing which 
three points must be regarded—the actual antiquity ascribed to 
the nation—the sources from which they drew the materials of 
their history, and the credibility of the historians themselves. 
The only Egyptian histories that have come down to us, in such 
a state of preservation, as to enable us to ascertain what their 
testimonies were, are the Old Chronicle and Manetho. Of the 
first, we only know that it went by the name of the “ Old Chron- 
icle,” in the days of Syncellus, by whom it has been preserved.* 


' Notwithstanding the great alleged antiquity of the Chaldean 
astronomy, they could furnish Ptolemy with no observation on 
eclipses more ancient than B. C. 721, and even these were very 
indefinite, the time being given in hours and half hours, and the 
obscuration in half or quarter diameters. Ideler, in Halma’s 
Ptolemy, p. 166, and Cuvier, Rev. pp. 143, 144. 

* Dr. Nolan, Diss. Anc. Cyc. pp. 32, 47, 48. It was B. C. 743, 
according to Usher. Thoth began this year Feb. 26th. 

* Chronographia, pp. 40, 41. 
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Of the other, Manetho, it is sufficient to remark, that he was 
a native of Sebennytus, and a priest of Heliopolis, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphius, B. C. 250,—that he com a work in three 
books, entitled A Universal History of Egypt, from memorials 
found in the Archives of the Temples. This work has been 
lost, and only fragments are preserved by Julius Africanus and 
Eusebius. But the work of Africanus is also lost, and we have 
only an abstract of it, made by Syncellus. So, too, the original 
Greek of Eusebius is lost, but a Latin translation of it by Jerome, 
is preserved from the 18th Dynasty down. This work was 
also translated into Armenian, and an abstract of the Greek 
was also made by Syncellus. The works of Africanus and Euse- 
bius both contained the dynasties of Manetho, and these are the 
most considerable fragments known to exist. A comparison of 
Manetho and the Old Chronicle, will aid us in understanding the 
Egyptian system of Chronology. 

The Old Chronicle makes the whole panes of Egyptian his- 
tory fill up the great Astronomical Cycle of 36.525 years, 
giving to the reigns of the gods 33,984 or 5 years,—to the 
demi-gods 217, and to mortals 2324 years, ending with the 
reign of Nectanebus, B. C. 346, according to Usher.* But of 
the reign of the gods, it has been shown by Des-Vignolles‘ 
and Dr. Nolan,’ that the 33,000 belonged to a pre-existent 
state. But Manetho gives to the gods 971 years 6 months and 


14 days ;—to the demi-gods 214,§ and to mortals, according to 
the testimony of Syncellus,” 3555 years to the death of Necta- 
nebus, or Darius.* The apparent difference between Manetho 
and the Old Chronicle, in reference to the time of the demi-gods, 


. og p. 32. 
* Whether Eusebius and Africanus copied Manetho, is doubt- 
ful, especially in the earlier dynasties. Syncellus says, at the 
commencement of the list of kings, (p. 43): “The dynasties of 
Egypt, after the deluge, according to the opinion of Africanus ;” 
and, ‘‘ Dynasties after the deluge, according to the explanation of 
Eusebius.” And at the end of the eleventh dynasty, Syncellus 
says: ‘‘ Thus far Manetho carries the argument in his first book 
But the twelfth dynasty is headed, the first time in which it occurs, 
“from Manetho,” etc. 

? Syn. pp. 40, 41. * Chron. ii, 660. 

* Diss. Ane. Cyc. p. 298. § Syn. p. 15. 

™ Chron. p. 41. * Syn. pp. 41, 66. 
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js made by the use of a different kind of year,—-Manetho em- 
ploying the year of 365 days, while the Old Chronicle employed 
the year of 360 days. Thus, 

985 y. x 360 d. =354,600 d. 

971+ y- 14 d. x 365 d. =354,611 d. 


difference, 11 days. 
217 y.x 360 d. =78,120 d. 
214 y. x 365 d. =78,110 d. 


difference, 10 days. 


These coincidences show that the general system of both au- 
thors was alike. According to the Old Chronicle, fifieen gene- 
rations of mortals reigned 443 years from the commencement of 
the Sothie Cycle, when followed fifteen dynasties, occupying 
1831 years more, ending with the death of Nectanebus II., B. C. 
346, or 338. But these dates in the historical period of the Old 
Chronicle cannot be certainly relied upon, for if we add the time 
given by that to all the mortal kings, 2324 to 346, it gives only 
2670, falling 112 years short of the true time of the beginning of 
the Cycle. Such an error, for which no account can be given, 
is sulicient to shake the Chronological authority of the document 
containing it. 

In regard to Manetho, we have already seen, that he could 
have no monumental records, anterior to the 18th Dynasty, which 
Rossellini places B. C. 1822, but which we have shown, must 
be placed as low as B. C. 1642. We have also seen, that to 
the 12th Dynasty there is no probability that we have the lan- 
guage, or ideas of Manetho. And to this we add, that the dy- 
nasties between the 12th and 18th are so uncertain, that no argu- 
ment whatever can be based upon them, as will be seen from 
the following account of them. 


AFRICANUS.' 

12.7 Diospolitan Kings, 160 years. 
13.60 " 9 453 “ No names given. 
14.76 Xoite . 184 “ , ee | 
15.6 Phenecian Shepherds, 284 “ 
sy Hellenic, “ 518 
17.43 Shepherd 

43 Theban 3 


' Syn. pp. 48, 49. 
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EUSEBIUS.' 
12.7 Diospolitan Kings, 245 years. Some names given, 
13.60 ‘“ “ 453 « No “ re 
14.76 Xoite . 484 2 
15.— Diospolitan “ 250 ng 
16.5. Theban “4 190 " 
17.4 Shepherd “ 104 ‘ 

Bare inspection of this account is sufficient to show how un- 
trustworthy it is. And yet it seems more so from the faet that 
there is no uniformity in the authors who profess to copy Mane- 
tho, either in the name, order, or length of these dynasties. It js 
just that vague and uncertain thing we should expect in an ac- 
count compiled, as we know this must have been, anterior to the 
18th Dynasty, from mere tradition. Subsequent to this period, 
there is a general correspondence between all the copyists of 
Manetho, and he is consistent with himself. But previous to 
the 18th Dynasty, the external evidence of the monuments fails 
him, and the internal evidence of his own books is against him, 
so that we cannot rely at all upon his authority, for any particu- 
lars previous to that date. 

Syncellus gives us a date previous to this time, by reference 
to the Sothic Cycle, which has been referred to Manetho, but 
we think, without good ground for so doing. He says, “ in the 
6th year of Concharis, the 25th King of Egypt, of the 16th 


Dynasty, called by Manetho the Cynic Cycle, was completed, in 
a period of twenty-five reigns, a period of 700 years, from Mes- 
traim the first native King of Egypt.’’* That this was the 


' Syn. pp. 48, 49. 

? Syn. p. 82. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
regard to the time and identity of Mizraim, or Mestraim; some 
taking him to be the same as Menes, others supposing him to be 
different. Mr. Gliddon supposes (p. 48) Mizraim to be com- 
pounded of Mes and re, “ begotten of the sun;” but it seems to 
be more likely to have come from Mes and rémi, signifying, “ the 
father of the race.” We may as well mention in this place, that 
we cannot subscribe to his etymology of the word Moses (p. 31), 
“saved by or from water,” though it has some high names in its 
support. (Joblouski, Tom. I. pp. 152-157; Gesen. in loco.) The 
reason given by the daughter of Pharaoh was, “ Because I drew 
him out of the water.” (Exod. 2: 10.) The Egyptian would be, 


920T-C2., (mou-sa), “ from the water,” or LOT-CEK (mou-sek), 
“drawn from the water.” 
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language of Manetho, is quite incredible, and the only inference 
that can be drawn is, that the end of the 16th Dynasty corres- 

nded with the termination of the Cynic Cycle. But it could not 
have been B. C. 1322, nor B. C. 2782. If, however, it was the 
Cycle that ended in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, B. C. 227, it 
would place the ending of the 16th Dynasty B. C. 1687. But this 
would be too late for the Chronological system of Syncellus. 
The several periods of the Sothic Cycle, to one of which this 
date must be assigned, are set down in the following table, in which 
the beginning of Thoth is given for the several cardines, mark- 
ing the beginning of the several seasons, reckoning Julian years. 


B.C. Thoth 1st. 
Ath Cycle. 3877 April 21st. 
3512 January 20th. 
3147 October 21st. 
3d Cyc. 2782 July 21st. 
2417 April 21st. 
2052 January 20th. 
1687 October 21st. Joseph. 
2d Cyc. 1322 July 21st. Ramses III. 
957 April 21st. 
592 January 20th. 
227 October 21st. Ptolemy III. 
Ist Cyc., A. D. 138 July 21st. 


To which of these periods Syncellus fixed this date, is not quite 
certain. Probably to B. C. 2052, as he gives 274 years to the 
17th Dynasty,' thus placing the accession of the 18th Dynasty 
B. C. 1778, which varies only eight years from his date.* 

The true date of the accession of the 18th Dynasty, as deter- 
mined by the era of Sesostris, or Ramses III., could not have 
been previous to B. C. 1642. The date of the monument proba- 
bly belongs to the 50th year of his reign, B. C. 1322,? and hence 
his reign was included within B. C. 1372, and B. C. 1306. 
Rossellini and our author, following Theophilus‘ and Josephus,° 
give this Dynasty 254 years before the accession of Ramses III. 
But Africanus gives but 242 years,—the Armenian text of Eu- 


' Syn. pp. 83, 86, 87, 98. 

*Syn. p.98. Rossellini places it B. C. 1822; that is thirty- 
two years earlier than Syncellus. * Diss. Anc. Cyc. p. 336. 

‘Ad Autoc. p. 240. ° Adv. Appion. B. I. 
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sebius, 219 years,—and the Latin translation of Jerome, 239 
years', making a difference of 38 years. The accession of the 
18th Dynasty, therefore, must be placed from B. C. 1626 to 8. 
C. 1591. 

The length of the 17th Dynasty composed of Hykshos, o, 
Shepherd Lives, is uncertain ; Eusebius makes it 105 years,* Jo. 
sephus® and Africanus, 284 years.‘ If, then, these two dynas. 
ties were successive, the accessivn of the 17th Dynasty could 
not have occurred before B. C. 1913, or 139 years subsequent 
to the date Syncellus has assigned it. The time of the ac. 
cession of this dynasty, as made out from the monuments, 
would fall much lower even than that. Thus the accession 
of the 18th Dynasty, as we have seen, must be placed B. (. 
1642. The 17th Theban Dynasty, cotemporaneous with the 
Hykshos, consisted of six kings, four of whom reigned 108 
years. Allowing an average number of years to the two 
others, of 25 years each, and the accession of the 17th Dynasty 
would have been B. C. 1800.5 Only two kings of the pre- 
ceding dynasty have been identified, which together reigned 
50 years.’ The earliest date, therefore, of the monuments is B. 
C. 1850, or 496 years subsequent to the Usherian epoch of 
the Deluge. 

It may be well, in this plage, to mention a circumstance 
brought forward by our author, to sustain his view of the 
Egyptian Chronology,—we mean his reference to Joseph, whom 
he supposes to have been in Egypt, during the reign of the last 
king of the 17th Dynasty. The Exodus is placed by Usher, B. 


1 Cory. Anc. Frag. p. 117. * Armenian, Cory. p. 115. 

* Adv, Ap. I. * Syn. p. 48. 

5 Anc. Egypt, p. 64. 

* The fourth king of the sixteenth dynasty is the thirty-third of 
the Tablet of Abydos. The names of the preceding are u- 
known, unless it be the thirty-second. This Tablet, which is sup- 

d to belong to the tima of Ramses IIT, is said originally to have 
chronicled fifty-two Pharaohs that had preceded him, though only 
twenty-three are now discoverable, the previous ones having been 
effaced. But this list agrees with the list of Manetho, first, in the 
sixteenth dynasty (Anc. Egypt, pp. 60,61). ‘The agreement of the 
two, subsequent to the sixteenth dynasty, and their disagreement 
previous to that time, when compared with the facts already 
stated, confirms, in a most striking manner, the view here taken. 
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C, 1491. The Usherian date of the Exodus is 135 years, sub- 
sequent to the accession of the 18th Dynasty, and it may be well 
for us to see how this will compare with the supposition that 
Jacob went down into Egypt under the 17th Dynasty. Joseph 
was 30 years old when he stood before Pharaoh (Gen. 61: 46), 
and consequently was 39 years old in the second year of the 
famine, when his father went down into Egypt (Gen. 45: 6). 
As Joseph lived 110 years, he survived that time 70 years. 
Now the descent of Jacob into Egypt was 215 years before the 
Exodus.' Consequently Joseph died 142 years before the Exo- 
dus. It is worthy of notice, that Syncellus ascribes the intro- 
duction of the five intercalary days into the Egyptian Calen- 
dar to the reign of this prince,’ and also, that the Cycle which 
ended in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, B. C. 227, occurred 
in Joseph’s Viceroyship.® 

We see, therefore, that as yet, no Monumental evidence has 
been produced, even including the Pyramids, that dates back 
before about B. C. 2000; also, that there is no Astronomical 
evidence which can date with certainty before B. C. 1650, and 
no Historical evidence that unquestionably reaches back even as 
far as this. Thus far, then, there is nothing that requires us to 
give up the shorter period of the Chronology. Consequently, 
it is not important, so far as this point is concerned, which has 
the greatest claims to accuracy, the Hebrew or the Septuagint. 
A few remarks, however, upon this point, may not be inap- 
propriate. 

That the Hebrew has much higher claims upon our credence, 
on mere philological and grammatical grounds, will hardly be 
questioned by any thorough scholar. That it is more consistent 
with itself than the Septuagint, all who have examined both, 
will allow. That the differences between the Hebrew and Sep- 
tuagint are such that additions could be made to the latter, 
easier than subtractions from the former, must be evident to all 
who compare the two. But our author tells us, that it is indis- 
putable that the Jews corrupted the dates of the Hebrew (p. 
35), and that all the fathers, except “ Origen and Jerome who 
acted under Judiac influence, denounced the interpolations.” It 
is not a little singular, however, that these two were the on] 
fathers of that early period whose works have been iron | 


' Jos. Antiq. B. II. c. 15. * Syn. p. 98. 
*Tacit. Ann. VI. c.28. Plin. Nat. Hist. X. ¢. 2. 
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that were familiar with the Hebrew, and consequently, that they 
were the only competent judges, as to the comparative claims 
of the two Chronologies,—the only ones competent to compare 
the then ancient and modern manuscripts, and see whether the 
Jews had made the alterations charged upon them. 

Here we might properly leave the subject. But there are , 
few brief considerations which deserve to be mentioned, tending 
to throw light upon the subject of the early Egyptian Chrono. 
logy. The “ Old Chronicle,’ as we have already seen, gave 
to the gods 984 or 5 years,—to the demi-gods 217 years, and 

an the reigns of the mortals with the commencement of a 
Cynic Cycle. We have then— 
Gods, - - : - . - 985 years 
Demigods, © 3 2 8s le OR 
Mortal Kings, whose reign commenced 
with the Cynic Cycle, B. C. 2782 “ 


Giving a total of B. C. 3984 « 


which falls sixteen years short of the Usherian Epoch of the 
creation. There can be scarce any doubt, therefore, that the 
author of the Old Chronicle intended to fill up all the time, from 
the creation, and if so, it supports the Hebrew Chronology 
throughout. It should be remarked, however, that the number 
of years assigned to the mortal kings, in the “ Old Chronicle,” 
falls 112 years short of the complete Cycle, as fixed by Censo- 
rinus. The actual date assumed by the “ Old Chronicle,” as the 
commencement of Egyptian history, was B. C. 3872, or A. M. 
128, or when reduced to Julian years, B.C. 3870, at which 
time the month of Thoth commenced April 18th. 

The period assumed by Manetho as the commencement of the 
historical period, exclusive of the reign of the gods, was 3595 
years before the death of Nectanebus,' that is, B, C. 3901, or 
when reduced to Julian years, B. C. 3898,—A. M. 102; accord- 
ing to the chronology of Archbishop Usher,—J. P. 813. At 
this time, the commencement of Thoth was on the 2dth ol 
April, which was at that time the day of the vernal equinox 
of the Julian year.” The commencement, therefore, of the 
Egyptian year, carried back to A. M. 102, would exactly cor- 
respond with the beginning of the natural year, and hence arises 


1 Syn. p. 41. 
? Diss. Anc. Cyc. p. 302, and authorities there referred to. 
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a strong presumption, that the Sothic Cycle was a subsequent 
invention, and according to which the Egyptian history was ar- 
ranged by the later historians. It is also worthy of remark, 
that the calculations of the “Old Chronicle’ fall short only 
seven years of being one Sothic Cycle and a half preceding the 
time of Joseph, and wants the same number of years of being 
two Cycles and a half from the time of Ptolemy III., while the 
calculations of Manetho exceed those periods by twenty-one 
years; and also that the two are separated only by one Solar 
Cycle of twenty-eight years. Both of them, therefore, evidently 
adjusted the Cycles of their history, to the nearest point of agree- 
ment between the civil and natural years. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, too, that this year, J. P. 813, was a radical one, in reference 
to the ancient Cycles, the bissextile, of four years ; the sabbati- 
cal, of seven years ; and the solar, of twenty-eight years. Thus 
J. P. 813, divided by 4, 7, or 28, leaves a remainder of one, by 
which we know it was the first year of these Cycles. But when 
we apply to it the modern cycles,—the Indiction, and the cycle 
of nineteen years, we have remainders of three and fifteen, which 
show that these Cycles could have no connection with this 
date.' 

That the Egyptians were acquainted with the periods of four 
and twenty-eight years, seems evident from the arrangement of 
the birth of their gods, who were said “ to have been born on no 
day of the year,”’ that is, on the days called epagomena. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus,? when Saturn espoused his sister Rhea, 
five gods were born, “ Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Apollo, and Venus.” 
But according to Plutarch,’ Osiris was born on the first of the 
epagomene (reckoning back from the end of the year); Apollo, 
on the second ; Typhon, on the third ; Isis, on the fourth ; and 
_ Venus, or Nepthys, on the fifth. Consequently, their births 
could not have fallen on consecutive days, but must have been 
in different years, as the epagomen@ were successive. If, now, 
we arrange the epagomene for twenty-eight years, commencing 
with J. P. 813, we shall find that the supposed birth of each of 
'L’ Art. de Verif. Dates, Vol. I. p. 32. The year B. C. 1322, 
J. P. 3389, gives a radical date, being the first year of the Sothic, 
Sabbatic, and bissextile cycles, and was the only coincidence of 
the kind that could occur in over 4000 years. Was not that the 


time when the cycles were arranged ? +4 
* Hist. L. I. c. 18. ® De Isid. and Osirid, c. 13. 
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these gods fell on the days mentioned, in the order mentioned, 
at periods distant four years from each other. We give first, 
the beginning of the several years, with their characteristics, 


J. P. Cyc. ® Thoth 1st. Dom. Let. Weel day, 
813 1 April 25 C. ; Thursday. 
817 5 - Monday. 
821 9 23 A. D Friday. 
825 13 22 G. F Tuesday. 
829 17 21 F. A Saturday. 
833 21 20 E. C Wednesday. 

E 
G 
0 


BO 
=] 


UROra> 


837 25 19 D. Sunday. 
841 1 18 C. : Thursday.! 


And we subjoin the days of the birth of the gods, according 
to this arrangement. 


J. P. Epagom. Genethlia. Feria. W. Day. 
813. 5 April 24 (1.) Osiris, Dies Mercurii, Wednesday. 
817 4 “ 23(2.) Horus, “ Solis, Sunday. 
821 22 R Typhon, “ Jovis, Thursday. 


_ 


825 21 (4.) Isis, “ Lune, Monday. 
829 20 (5.) Nephthys, “ Veneris, Friday. 
833 19 Papremis, “ Martis, Tuesday. 
837 18 Cronus, “ Saturni, Saturday. 
841 17 Osiris, “  Mercurii, Wednesday.’ 


Such an arrangement as this could scarcely be accidental, 
and if designed, the Egyptians must have been acquainted, both 
with the solar and bissextile Cycles. All these facts go to raise 
a strong presumption, that the true epoch of the Egyptians com- 
menced B. C. 3898,—A. M. 102, when the ied aed natural 
year commenced together, and that when the Sothic Cycle was 
invented at a Jater period, its commencement was fixed to the 
time of the “ manifestation of Sothis,” at the period of its inven- 
tion. And at what time was this more likely to be done, than 
in the days of Ramses III.? This conclusion agrees with the 
tradition mentioned by Tacitus, and with the astronomical dates 
of the inscriptions upon the monuments of Ramses. What rea- 


'L’ Art. de Verif. p.32. Diss. Anc. Cyc. pp. 302-309. 

* This exact correspondence between the birth-days of the 
gods, and names of the days of the week, would seem to indicate 
that one was copied from the other. 
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son, then, why that may not have been the date of the invention 
of that Cycle ? 

In conclusion, we hope our author will continue to enlighten 
the public on the subject of the Ateroglyphics, but we hope, 
also, that he will leave theorizing to those who have more time 
to collate and compare facts, than he seems to have. It is a 
fault, into which all are prone to fall, to undertake to draw 
general ecnclusions, from particular facts. This has been the 
misfortune of our author, and we hope the remarks and sugyes- 
tions we have offered, will tend to cure him of it. We wish 
the public to be aroused to the importance of this question; we 
wish to see scholars enlisted in it, and we believe our author 
may do much to bring about these things. But to do this, he 
must give us facts, not theories. Let him give the public a care- 
fully digested sane of the evidence on these points,—that 
the Key of the Hieroglyphics has been discovered,—what is the 
character of the writing,—what are the details of history thus 
made known,—what is certain —what uncertain—and what 
conjecture :—what is agreed upon by the hierologists, and what 
things are in dispute; let him detail these things, in the way 
we have pointed out, and he will find ready hearers, among 
those who are able to appreciate his labors, and a disposition to 
aid him to the utmost of their power. 
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Review or WuatTety’s Essays on tHe Errors or RomaANnism. 






Essays on the Errors of Romanism, having their origin in 
human nature. By Richard Whately, D. D., Archbishop of 
Dublin ; late principal of St. Alban’s Halil, Oxford, and 
formerly fellow of Oriel College. 


By George B. Cheever, Pastor of Allen-st. Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 









Tus is truly an admirable book. The main purpose of it ie 
may be stated in few words, being this: to show that the errors 
and wickednesses, combined into so vast and complicated a ef 
scheme in the Roman Catholic Religion, have their origin in the a 
depravity of the human heart, and not merely in the ingenuity 
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of priests. The errors of the Church of Rome were gradual 
a imperceptible in their rise; the tracing of them to their 
origin, and the examination of our own Protestant sects an 
tendencies, prove on all sides a great danger of falling into 
corresponding faults, a great readiness to adopt, under different 
names, the same habits of evil. 

A single passage from one of the essays contained in this 
volume will develope the object of its author. “ The supersti- 
tions, and the other errors of the Romanists were, as I have 
already observed, not the result of systematic contrivance, but 
sprung up spontaneously as the indigenous growth of the human 
heart ; they arose successively, gradually, and imperceptibly ; 
and were in most instances probably first overlooked, then toler- 
ated, then sanctioned, and finally embodied in a system, of which 
they are to be regarded as the cause rather than the effects, 
Since then, as I have said, corruptions of religion neither first 
sprang from Romanism, nor can be expected to end with it, the 
tendency to them being inherent in our common nature; it is 
evident that constant watchfulness alone can preserve us from 
corruptions, not the very same indeed with those-of our prede- 
cessors, but similar ones under some fresh disguise ; and that 
this danger is enhanced by the very circumstance which seems 
to secure us from it,—our abhorrence of those errors in them. 
From practices the very same in name and form with theirs, 
such abhorrence is indeed a safeguard ; while at the same time 
it makes us less ready to suspect ourselves of the same faults 
disguised. The vain security thus generated draws off our 
thoughts from self-examination ; a task for which the mind is 
in general best fitted, when it is most occupied in detecting and 
exposing the faults of others. In treating then of such corrup- 
tions of religion as those into which the church of Rome has 
fallen, my primary object is to excite a spirit, not of self-con- 
gratulation and self-confidence, but of self-distrust and self- 
examination.” 

We do not agree with all the positions assumed or opinions 
advanced in this work; but on the whole it is full of most valu- 
able truth; truth that commends itself to all denominations, and 
is well fitted to oppose the papistical influences now setting in 
some directions over the church of God. The book consists of 
an Introduction, followed by six essays on Superstition ; Vica- 
rious Religion; Pious Frauds; Undue Reliance on Human 
Authority; Persecution; and Trust in Names and Privileges. 
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This is an important catalogue of subjects, and the volume 
would form a timely gift to the people of our own country, if 
some of our American publishers would put it forth. Mean- 
time we shall take occasion to enter on the general subject pre- 
sented, not confining ourselves, however, to the course of thought 
pursued by Archbishop W hately, and certainly in some points 
differing from him. The subject is destined to command a dis- 
cussion in this country different in some measure from any it has 
ever undergone ; the sooner and the oftener it is with a proper 
spirit brought before the mind, the greater safety will there be 
to our religion and our civil institutions. 

We are often reminded of Mr. Dana’s profound remark, that 
“ God is using this world as the laboratory of the universe: and 
that every truth, as well as every error, is undergoing moral 
processes enough to make the most knowing chemist stare.” In 
some respects, it contains almost as much as the fruitful remark 
of Origen, out of which the great Bishop Butler constructed his 
stupendous work on the Analogy of Religion, natural and re- 
vealed. By amind as profound as Butler’s, quite as fruitful a 
use might be made of it in a history of the Divine experiments 
thus far, and the prophetical ones yet to be realized. Up to 
this time, the experiment has been that of sin and error, and God 
has given full sweep to their energies, and at the same time has 
suffered every panacea for the misery of men in their wicked- 
ness to be tried, in order that the universe might know, by a 
vast demonstration, which in this world only was possible, what 
sin is—what it is, even without punishment, and in the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, and with all possible expedients to 
neutralize the poison of its misery. Meantime, the truth itself 
has been going through a great and severe process of trial and 
refinement. It has been subjected to so many experiments, that 
we may hope that the dross is well night smelted out, and that 
itis ready for use in a period of millennial glory. For there 
is to be a period in which the energies of righteousness to bless 
the world shall be as triumphantly and completely tested as 
ever have been the energies of wickedness to curse it. This 
experiment, we are sure, has never yet been made. There has 
never been in existence on earth any thing at all answering, or 
even approximating to the wondrous glory and richness, com- 
prehensiveness and fulness of the promises on this subject. And 
those who contend that there has, or that these predictions have 
already been fulfilled, or that they are merely figurative, or that 
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the world is to be emptied of its inhabitants without their ful. 
filment, do, in fact, put into the mouth of infidelity one of its 
most powerful arguments. If this be your boasted divine 
religion, with its power to bless the world, so rapturously vaunt- 
ed, it is manifest that it is a failure. And so it is; for evil has 
had the mastery; and if the matter were left here, and we had 
no other light, we must conclude that of these two elements, 
sin and holiness, in conflict, sin is the meget, and will prevail, 
But the matter is not to rest here. here is to be another 
experiment. We are only on the eve, indeed, of the comple- 
tion of God’s grandest experiment, for which preparation has 
long been making, for which, indeed, the whole six thousand 
years now past have been preparing. And asin a chemist’s la- 
boratory, if we may be permitted to carry out Mr. Dana’s allu- 
sion into more detail, the teacher and demonstrator prepares his 
elements, arranges them, orders every thing with great care, and 
up to the last moment the spectators are gazing in expectation, 
perhaps sitting in the darkness, till suddenly the experiment, in the 
full brilliancy of its success, bursts upon the senses—so it may 
be with Christianity. Our period being that of preparation, and 
sometimes the room being darkened, as it were, so that the light, 
when it breaks, may be more glorious : as soon as all the ele- 
ments are in order—when the Great Arch-Chemist, whose 
omaipotent alchemy brings good out of evil, has perfectly 
arranged all things, the fulness of time being come, we have 
reason to believe that the glory of the Lord will cover the earth 
with astonishing rapidity, and in such brightness and blessedness 
in itself and in its results, that in comparison with any previous 
period, the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, 
and the light of the sun seven-fold as the light of seven days. 
Now, it is manifest that more than a sixth part of the whole 
world’s duration thus far, and nearly three-fourths of the whole 
time of the publication of the Christian religion, have been 
filled up well nigh exclusively with the experiment of one 
monstrous form of Error, the experiment of a falsified Christi- 
anity, taken apart from the New Testament, bottomed on the 
surges of tradition, cut and modified to suit the passions of 
mankind, and erected into a compound establishment of civil 
and religious despotism. This in the occidental, along with 
the great Lie of the Arabian Impostor in the oriental world, 
have almost divided the earth between them. It is a prodigious 
~ yt for the philosophy of history to speculate upon, that the 
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Pope and the False Prophet, Mohammed and the Man of Sin, 
have monopolized for many ages the fairest portions of the 
world. The consequence has been, that regions which in the 
early ages were the theatre of the world’s highest and brightest 2) 
developments of intellect, have become the abode of darkness, 
poverty, and superstition. The sway of a false Christianity 
has proved worse for the world’s intellect, than that of a classic 
idolatry ; and while the North of Europe has risen in the scale 
of civilization, knowledge and power, the Roman Catholic 
South has sunk almost to the opposite extreme of degradation. 
If we take an ellipse of territory extending from the Straits of 
Gibraltar on each side, north and south, along the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and around its oriental limit, we shall have before 
usa most instructive exhibition of what two of the mightiest 
false sects of religion that ever ruled the world, could do to 
sustain among mankind some of the worst curses that Pagan- 
ism itself ever inflicted upon human society. No element of a 
beautiful, early, undiseased nature seems wanting in those re- 
gions. The air is so soft and pure, the heavens are so serenely 
beautiful, the productions are so rich, so abundant, so vivid, so 
luxuriant, that you would almost look, in the spirit of the 
Grecian Mythology, for a race of supernatural beings to people 
the hills and plains, the woods and fountains. Alas! we are 
compelled to feel that man is the only growth that dwindles 
there; and as we admire the clearness of the skies, the magni- 
ficence and picturesqueness of the mountains, the richness of 
the fruits, and the beauty of the foliage, we wonder at the 
melancholy contrast between the loveliness of God’s material 
creation, and the degradation of the immortal beings that in- 
habit it. We ask impatiently and anxiously, as we see the 
misery and depression of our race, amidst such inestimable na- 
tural advantages, How long shall these things be? Shall 
the dreadful despotism of Ignorance and Superstition never 
cease 4 

Now, so far as Mohammedism is concerned, we see even in 
its own bosom the means for the fulfilment of the predictions of 
its downfall. There are within its territorial limits a series of ; 
materials, by which God may, without any miracle, almost at o> 
any time regenerate the whole Empire. It is almost super- 
fluous to mention those Armenian, Nestorian, and Greek sects, 
as a collection of combustible materials on which the fire of 
God’s Spirit only needs to descend, when the whole oriental re- 
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gion shall suddenly blaze up to heaven, covered with the light 
of the Divine glory. 

Nor do we think, though there be no such materials as these 
within the bosom of the Pope’s territories, that there is any less 
hope of the speedy downfall of Popery itself, and the establish- 
ment of Christianity upon its ruins. The increase in the dis. 
semination of God’s word, even in Roman Catholic countries, js 
full of encouragement ; nor can we doubt that, as a previous 
step to that Baptism of the Spirit which is to be granted to the 
nations, the word of God is to do its work of conviction even 
with whole communities as with individuals, proving itself 
sharper than any two-edged sword even to the seared con- 
science of the worshipper of Antichrist. The Spirit of the 
Mouth of the Lord in that prediction on which the Church rests 
for victory, can mean nothing but the spirit and power of God’s 
word set loose from all fetters, and exerted according to its 
irresistible greatness. This dissemination of the Scriptures, 
therefore, and of scriptural tracts, is a bright indication, to be 
hailed as the finger of God, in the effort for the conversion of 
civilized but unchristian Europe, which will comprehend the 
overthrow of Antichrist finally and forever. 

There is not a more astonishing and awful subject of study 
in the world, than the rise, a tea and perfection of Popery. 
To find its commencement, we have to advance back into the 
very brilliance of the Apostolic age, and there, in the midst of 
the fresh light of the cross and the very labors of the Apostles, 
do we find the Enemy interspersing among the living stones of 
Christ’s temple, the foundations of another temple, out of which, 
in due time, the living stones were to be cast, and ground to 
powder. We find him laying hold of some tendencies in the 
very aspirations of mankind after holiness, and making out of 
them the very strongest sinews, bands, and supports of his sys- 
tem. Forbidding to marry. You find it in the Apostolic age ; 
you find it introduced and pleaded for by holy considerations; 
you cannot put your finger on the line where it passed froma 
virtue into a sin; and yet there it stands, one of the strongest 
buttresses of Romanism, and one of the mightiest sources of 
Rome’s iniquity. Praying to the Virgin and to the Saints. You 
must come down one step at least from the Apostolic age for this, 
since it was not possible to make a catalogue of Christian Saints 
in heaven, or to pray to them, canonized, till the first living ones 
were dead. Then began the Enemy, the watchful Sower of 
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Tares, to turn the feeling of love and veneration for good men 
to his purposes, and even so early as the days of Augustine and 
his sainted mother, you find established the habit of worshipping 
at the tombs of martyrs; you find it considered a greater crime 
to neglect the memory of the saints, than to return drunk from 
the celebration of their festivals. Then grew the veneration for 
relics, and in the earliest establishment of Christianity among 
our own Saxton ancestors, you find processions of dead men’s 
bones, and miracles wrought by them; which things are re- 
corded by the venerable Bede himself, with as much pious sim- 
plicity and sincerity of belief in the righteousness and truth of 
such performances, as he ever displayed in praying towards the 
altar, or in translating the gospel into the Saxon tongue. Who 
now shall trace the progress of the sin, from the first admiration 
of the coffin of St. Thomas, or the scull of Polycarp, to the plac- 
ing of their bones upon the altar, the breathing of their names 
in prayer, the oaths taken by their memories? This was the 
master-art of Satan displayed as early as the very first church 
among the Galatians, beginning in the Spirit,to be made perfect 
in the flesh. Whether we study the system in the abstract, or 
observe it in its workings among men, we will find this to be 
true of Romanism, that it is the destruction of that whicn is good, 
by the gradual change of it into that which is evil. 

It is easier to follow the march of the evil, having prostrate 
empires for your landmarks, than it is to detect the commence- 
ment and watch the progress of the change. Between begin- 
ning in the spirit, and being made perfect in the flesh, there is a 
wide interval; from a morning without clouds, to the gloom of 
a tempestuous evening, and a midnight without the stars. 

We shall mention what the system of Romanism takes away, 
both from Christianity and from the soul ; and what it puts in the 
place of that it takes away. And in this delineation, we speak 
what we have seen, and not merely from speculation, or from his- 
tory. We have passed through the regions of its proud and palmy 
state in Europe, the nations where it has developed and is still de- 
veloping its power ; In some cases, we have passed along the divid- 
ing territorial line between Protestantism and Popery, where the 
observant traveller may witness darkness, degradation, and 
misery on the one side ; !ight, liberty, and happiness on the other. 
The stamps of different religions are as clear in the character of 
the inhabitants, as the different impressions in wax of the gov- 
ernmental seals of Italy and England. And even now, to make 
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the nations of Europe completely change character, you would 
only have to;change upon them for one or two generations the 
great seals of Popery and Protestantism. 

Wesay, then, that from Christianity and the souls of men Roman- 
ism takes away the Bible, the Sabbath, the Lord’s Supper, Bap- 
tism, the Christian Ministry, the Atonement, Regeneration, Faith, 
Repentance, Prayer. This is a broad declaration ; it can be dis- 
tinctly supported in every particular. We are to remember the 
circle traced by the Apostle ; beginning in the Spirit, to be made 
perfect in the flesh. The system takes away these gifts, institu- 
tions, and duties, in their purity ; but, passing them through its 
own medium, restores them changed into a machinery of evi] 
almost omnipotent. It takes away the soul and meaning of 
them all, as the life of the world, but it leaves the body, the 
form, for the world’s bondage, superstition, sacrilege, and idol- 
atrous worship. It sets out with them as a system of spiritual 
duty, freedom, and communion with God, but travels round toa 
point in the circle, where it clasps and locks them on the world 
as a system of manacles and fetters. 

We shall begin with the Bible. We shall not insist on the 
known hostility of Romanism to the Word of God, though this 
is one of its most prominent characteristic features, but on the 
process through which it passes the Word, when it reluctantly 
admits men to its perusal. It holds the Bible as its prisoner, and 
when it permits it to go abroad, surrounds it with a cohort of 
its own body guards, through whom alone it is interpreted. It 
takes away the Bible in its purity, but restores it with its foun- 
tains of truth poisoned by tradition. Its law is, if any man re- 
ceive not the traditions of the Church as of equal authority with 
the teachings of the Scriptures, let him be accursed. The tradi- 
tions of the Church are the Bible ofthe people; and so efficacious 
with the superstitious terrors of the people, has been the perse- 
vering hostility of the Church — the Scriptures, that she 
has gained the great point of making the perusal of them to be 
regarded as a mark of heresy, and an act of impiety! Here is in- 
deed a damning revelation of Antichrist. If any thing could 
mark the burning hand and signet of the Arch-Enemy of souls, 
it is this: the perusal of God’s Word stamped as an act of im- 
piety. But in case this seal be broken, there is the diabolical 
esson learned of the Jews, making the Word of God of none 


effect through your tradition ; there are the poisonous notes and 
comments ; the translations inserting the very principles of deadly 
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error, the very germs of power and wickedness in the Romish 
system ; the doing penance of the body, instead of the repentance 
of the soul, and that too as the meritorious ground of salvation : 
the example of Jacob, adoring the top of his staff, and so 
teaching to the whole church the lawful idolatry of images. 
Having thus opened the veins in God’s Word and inserted these 
virulent deadly poisons, the Church of Rome, while thundering 
her anathemas against Bible Societies, feels comparatively safe, 
even in Protestant countries, although sometimes compelled to a 
pretended restoration of the Bible tothe people. Shutting them 
up to her own edition of the Bible, she is safe. 

Our second point is the Sabbath. The system of Romanism 
takes it away and blots it out of existence as a day holy to 
the Lord, but restores it as a feast day and a jubilee of sin. 
The Roman Catholic religion destroys that great connecting 
link between earth and Heaven, and that great safeguard of a 
nation’s morality and happiness, the Christian Sabbath. The 
day is not, indeed, cut out of the calendar ; it is kept there, but 
not as a day of God; the people do not know what a day of 
God is. We call the Sabbath by that sweet New Testament 
title, the Lord’s Day ; and we endeavor to keep it for him who 
blessed us with it ; but in their view a day’s sacredness is just 
proportioned to its fitness for the purposes of worldly recreation ; 
it is that quality, which devotes it to indolence and amusement. 
There are days already devoted to the Virgin and the saints, 
of greater sacredness than the Lord’s day, which, indeed, in 
Roman Catholic countries, is but a pagan holiday, baptized into 
the name of Christ. The Sabbath is but one of an innu- 
merable crowd of feast days, combining with the whole system 
to encourage and perpetuate the natural indolence and procras- 
tination of the character. 

In Protestant countries, the Sabbath has proved a divinely 
powerful agent in the regeneration and vigorous discipline of 
the nation’s mind. It must be so, being the education of the 
people a seventh part of their time, in the bringing before then 
of themes, and exercising their thoughts upon subjects, which 
occupy and discipline the intellect of angels. It is in the ab- 
sence of this vigorous discipline, this great tonic for a people’s 
intellect, and in the change of it into a system of relaxation, 
that the national character deteriorates and runs down. Hence 
the great difference between Protestant and Romish countries. In 
New England, they use the Sabbath for the imbuing and invi- 
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oration of the mind with all the influences of the word of God: 
in Spain they use the Sabbath for bull-fights, political revoly. 
tions, and theatres. Is not this enough to account for all the 
difference in character between the two countries? In New 
England, the evening of the Sabbath is the favorite period fo; 
the discussion of ennobling and exciting truth ; in Spain, if, 
favorite drama is to be produced in the theatre, it must be Sab. 
bath evening; if an extraordinary display of fire-works is to 
entertain the people, it must be Sabbath evening. Such is the 
Sabbath of Romanism; and if in some Protestant countries jt 
dares not open its theatres, the Christian Institution is not the 
less emasculated of its spiritual energy—it is not the less para. 
lyzed in its exalting and instructing influences, and divorced 
from the word of God. 

Our third point is the Christian Ministry. The system of 
Romanism takes it away as a Ministry of the Word, the Bread 
of Life, but restores it changed into a Priesthood of Ordinances, — 
a priesthood, no longer the preachers of the Word, but the des- 
pots of the conscience, the keepers of the keys of Heaven and Hell. 
A daily sacrifice for sin, as in the Mass, and a daily priesthood 
to offer it up, and to absolve the conscience, are alone suff- 
cient for the entire corruption of Christianity into a system of 
idolatry, superstition, and perdition to the soul. Individual reli- 
gious responsibility and individual religious life are destroyed in 
this system, the soul’s business of personal salvation being passed 
over to the care and responsibility of the priest. This destroys 
freedom, puts the conscience and the spiritual world wholly 
under the dominion of the priest, and inevitably moulds the 
priesthood into a spiritual despotism. It puts under command 
of the priesthood the whole eternal world of retribution, to be 
filled, in the absence of God’s word, with whatsoever supersti- 
tious shapes of terror they please to imagine, and to be por- 
tioned out at their will to the trembling inhabitants of a world 
of probation. The Bible being taken away, and tradition and 
ghostly superstition usurping its rule, under command of a 
priesthood of human passions, the multitude may be moulded 
and governed and fettered at pleasure. In the absence of an 
intelligent devotion founded on the Scriptures, the religious 
instinct of the soul passes into dreadful superstition under abso- 
lute authority of the priest; and with every other part of the 
being, and every interest in the world, in subjection to it. No 
possible tyranny can be so perfect as this. “The clergy of the 
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dark ages,” observes an excellent English writer on history, 
Professor Smyth, “ had obtained what only Archimedes wanted ; 
they had got another world, on which to rest their engines, 
and they moved ¢his world at their pleasure.” He quotes Dry- 


den’s Sebastian : 











Content you with monopolizing heaven, 
And let this little hanging ball alone :— 
For, give ye but a foot of conscience there, 
And you, like Archimedes, toss the globe ! 






Such is Rome’s Priesthood ; not a foot, but the whole of 
conscience, in its dominion of that world, is theirs; and they 
still toss the inhabitants of this world, and its institutions too, 
where they have the superiority, at their pleasure. It cannot 
be otherwise, fur he who possesses the conscience, possesses 
the man. 

Our fourth point respects the Atonement. We say, unhesi- 
tatingly, that the Roman Catholic religion as effectually de- 
stroys the doctrine and belief of the Atonement by the blood of 
Jesus, as if it were by council and decree expunged from the 
Christian system. Alms, masses, penances, pilgrimages, con- 
stitute the meritorious purchase of salvation; and as to the in- 
tercession of any higher being, that of the Virgin Mary takes 
up the whole place, which in the Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament, Jesus Christ ‘occupies. Absolution from sin is pur- 
chased for money; expiation for sin, if it must be made, is 
wrought out in Purgatory, till masses sufficient shall have been 
bought and offered to release the soul from hell and admit it to 
heaven. The principle of faith, the life of Christianity, its only 
life, is excluded from this system. In the mass of minds under 
the Romish Church, a faith in the power and goodness of the 
Virgin Mary is all the approximation made towards it; so that, 
in truth, if the Roman Catholic religion has a Saviour, it is the 
Virgin Mother, and not her crucified Son. In all places and 
at all times to her pre-eminently the heart of the Romanist 
turns, as to an Omnipresent Deity. And no matter what may 
rs the employment, or the course of life, her image sancti- 
es it. 

In the city of Cadiz, in Spain, we were once passing by a 
shop of liquors with a religious friend, when our attention was 
arrested by a shrine of the Virgin Mary, containing her image 
dressed in a robe of spangled white satin, amidst a crowd of 
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bottles arranged in rows upon the shelves. “ Look at this 
spectacle,” said we to our companion. “ What a midiculoys 
figure! The Virgin Mary in a grog-shop! They make her the 
patron saint of all iniquity.” “The very place,” respondej 
the other, “where, in consistency with their religion, they 
should place her, as being the one where they most need the 
absolution of their sins, and the indulgence to commit them,” 
We walked on, absorbed in a sense of the obstacles that lie jy 
the way of the conversion of this people, one of the greatest of 
all being the utter erasement and abolition of the doctrine of 
Atonement by the blood of Jesus Christ. 

But this is not all. The Atonement is worse than annibj. 
lated ; it becomes with them a thing of daily idolatry. The 
sacrifice of the mass constitutes it such ; the pretended offering 
up daily of the body and blood of the Lord Jesus for the sins of 
the world; they being compelled, on pain of the most tremen- 
dous anathemas, to believe that the Son of God Himself, soy! 
and divinity, is present to their senses, and to adore him as 
such, in the consecrated wafer. This they worship; this is 
what they kneel at and adore; this is their reliance for the 
pardon of sin ; this is their Saviour, this their God. “ Where is 
your God?” said a little boy in Spain, who went for the first 
time in his life into a Protestant chapel in Gibraltar, and missed, 
among other things to which his senses had been accustomed in 
the Romish worship, the presence of the Host ; “‘ Where is your 
God?’ It was a striking revelation of the process of religious 
education under that system. We are right in asserting that 
the Atonement is with them a thing of daily idolatry. Their 
system is one in which the very truth and principle which con- 
stitutes the essence of the world’s salvation, is placed first and 
foremost as the means of daily idolatry and paganism. 

Our fifth point regards the privilege and discipline of prayer. 
The Roman Catholic system takes this also away in its reality, 
but returns it as a talisman of evil. Prayer to any creature, 
though simply and only as an intercessor, would be an aban- 
donment of prayer to God; but it cannot rest there ; the in- 
tercessor, even though there were no image, would become the 
soul’s idol. ‘There is no real prayer, and scarce a possibility of 
it, where a.crowd of saints and mediators stand between the 
soul and God, and to them its petitions are taught to be di- 
rected. Ave Maria! Ora pro Nobis! Mary! Mother of God! 
pray for us! Alas! the very conception of prayer, the very 
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idea of the soul’s communion with God, is excluded from such 
a system, and the spirit of idolatry is enshrined in its stead. 
We speak of its practical influence over the great multitude 
of minds educated in it. Every saint in the calendar darts a 
baleful fire upon the soul. A young man in China once said 
to Mr. Abeel, in answer to the question, “ What God do you 
worship?” “Oh! no matter what ; just the ohe whose birth- 
day happens.” Precisely the same may be said of the wor- 
ship of Romanism. “What Saint do you invoke?’ “ Just 
the one whose birth-day happens.”’ It were hard to say which 
system is least idolatrous. 

Our sixth point is that of Repentance. Here again Roman- 
ism changes directly the medicine of the soul into its poison. 
In the first place, it translates the Scripture command of re- 
pentance into the command ¢o do penance, a complete, absolute, 
and most deadly perversion of the terms of salvation. In the 
next place, it,prescribes a variety of penances and makes them 
a catalogue and accumulation of merits for the soul. Thus, in 
the very enjoining of that act and disposition on which, in the 
word of God, the soul’s salvation depends, it induces and pro- 
vides for a self-righteous disposition of the soul, which renders 
the repentance of the Gospel absolutely impossible. Here, both 
by translation and tradition, the word of God is not only made 
of none effect, but its result is to separate the soul from con- 
trition and from Christ, and to educate it in a mould absolutely 
the reverse of that required as essential under the gospel dis- 
pensation. 

Our seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth points, are those of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, Regeneration and Faith. A 
justifying Faith is annhilated, and ceremonies, superstitions, 
and works are substituted. Regeneration is taken away as a 
doctrine, the very conception of its nature hidden from the 
soul, but it is restored as a rite, to be withheld or admin- 
istered at the will of the priest. The Lord’s Supper is 
taken away as a means of grace, but restored as an infallible 
channel of salvation. Baptism is taken away asa seal and em- 
blem, but is restored as an efficacious title of the soul to heaven. 
Both these ordinances being in the power of the priest, and both 
made the substance of salvation, instead of the symbol of a 
grace signified, a grace only in the power of God, both are turned 
to sustain the despotism of the priest, and to secure the bondage 
and perdition of the people. So are, collectively, the whole 
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circle of the gifts, doctrines, and institutions of Christianity. 
which we have mentioned. 

We believe that very little modification or change has 
taken place in the Roman system in regard to any one of the 
points now passed in survey. The effect of the system on the 
soul is the same in the nineteenth century as it was in the foy. 
teenth. No man can doubt this, who stands in a Romis 
church, in a Romish country, and long watches the worshippers, 
The religious effect of the system is to be tested on the poor, 
the grossly wicked, the degraded, the ignorant; the others 
are but infidels or mockers. We have watched the bearing o{ 
men who had not knowledge enough to be unbelievers. We 
have seen them enter the cathedral with pale and haggard 
countenances, and, groaning within themselves, cast themselves 
down at the foot of some image, or reverently kiss the picture 
of the Virgin. Then, after the rapid movementof their pallid lips 
in prayer to her or toa saint, with the sign of the cross repeated, 
we have witnessed the air of relief, the appearance of satisfac. 
tion, with which they leave the temple, as if every sin were for- 
given, and every burden thrown from the conscience. We 
have felt that in such a system communion with God is excluded, 

prayer has become but the vocabulary of a baptized pa- 
nism. 

Such is a brief sketch of the nature of this system ; a scheme 
so tremendous, that it is truly remarked by the author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, that if the history only of it 
were preserved, the affirmation would not be credited that it 
ever had an existence. It is indeed a tremendous Mystery or 
Iniquity, a system which reveals the hand and guidance of a 
mighty, sagacious, far-seeing, master-spirit of evil, from begin- 
ning to end. From the time when it first rises in the horizon, 
a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, to the time when it 
spreads over the whole heaven, it discloses a dreadful unity in 
the purpose and the accomplishment. Nor can any power less 
than an omnipotent divine agency be relied upon for its over- 
throw. The Church might despair in the presence of such an 
enemy, if she had not such a reliance; a fact which may sug- 

est a reason for the express and repeated assurance of such an 
interposition, in the sacred records. The evil, we believe is not 
a disease to be cured, but a system to be destroyed utterly ; 
whether with violence and supernatural judgments, we cannot 
beforehand, from the nature of the predictions, affirm. 
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« Whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and 
shall destroy with the brightness of his coming.” There is much 
contained in the grand expressions of this unfulfilled prediction. 
Perhaps the materials covered up in them may put all preceding 
dispensations into the shade, when God shall bring them together 
by his providence, and let the fire of heaven fall on them as a bea- 
con to the universe. Amidst the reigning darkness of Popery, 
this text burns before us like a talisman of hope and glory. 
We believe that its fulfilment is near, even at the doors, and 
that in its fulfilment there is to be unveiled a scene of the glory 
of God, brighter, if possible, than even the blaze of the gospel 
illuminating every corner of heathenism. The conflict with this 
power will be keener than that with the spirit of Grecian idol- 
atry; and the victory over this power will be greater than when 
the banner of the cross floated over the palace of the Cesars. 
At that time, the genius of paganism, instead of being con- 
quered, was but disguised with the insignia of Rome, and re- 
ceived in baptism into the bosom of the Christian church, to 
reign with undiminished energy for centuries. Now there is no 
new baptism for Popery to undergo, by which, with altered de- 
signation, but unchanged spirit, it can still inflict the curses of 
its despotism. Its nature may break forth in new forms, and 
forms better adapted to present taste and knowledge; but on 
the whole, we have found it out ; and if nothing else of advan- 
tage should spring from the long night of ignorance and dark- 
ness in which the human race was shrouded, it is that Popery 
has fairly developed itself; it has proved itself the prison of the 
human mind, the decay and death of empires. And because 
this, among other vast experiments, of which this fallen world 
has so long been the laboratory, is so nearly completed, we are 
fast coming to the light. It breaks out on the right hand and 
on the left. We have been groping in the night for ages; we 
have been feeling our way through a dark subterranean passage, 
and now it opens. A sea of glory spreads out before us. The 
sun of God’s love and mercy shines upon it; the Spirit, like a 
dove, broods over it; heaven and earth seem blending together, 
and the city that John speaks of floats in the transparent air, 
and comes down like a bride adorned for her husband. 

We used to think that there were two currents of prophecy 
indicating the near approach of the day of millennial glory, and 
that when we could see a like convergency in the affairs of men, 
we should feel that the appointed time for the whole world’s con- 
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version was drawing nigh. These two currents of prophecy are 
’ those which connect the conversion of the Jews and the simi). 
taneous coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles, and we have 
thought we could see the evident commencement of the 
meeting of those two seas of glory. But there is a third line 
of prophecy which must converge to the same point ; and it js 
that which announces so explicitly the destruction of the Romish 
power. And inasmuch as the fulfilment of this prediction, as 
well as of the others, is to be committed to the church as its in. 
strument, there would be one star wanting in the horoscope of 
the world’s destinies, if there were no movement corresponding 
with this promised annihilation of Antichrist yet commenced 
in reality. 

Now, in reference to such a movement, perhaps we may see a 
new indication in God’s remarkable providences with this coun. 
try, as a great instrument in the world’s regeneration. It was 
not merely to prepare a people to fight the battles of the Lord 
of Hosts against the idolatry of heathenism, that he deferred the 
discovery of this continent till it might be peopled with Protes. 
tants, but to train up a nation and a church aloof from the influ- 
ences both of monarchy and of popery, and free from the incu- 
bus of a religious establishment, to be ready at hand for his pur. 
poses. He would have a Christian republic, out of which might 
go forth the spirit of his mouth and the brightness of his coming, 
to contend, unfettered by the forms of an establishment, and inde- 
pendent alike of the caresses and the powers of prelatical and 
monarchical authority, against that monstrous system which, 
under pretence of being the only Christianity that ought to be 
tolerated in the world, combines within itsel? all the evils both 
of a religious and a civil despotism. Certainly, there is not 
another nation on earth, nor a church in any other nation, 9 
fitted by birth, training, providence, and grace, to contend 

gainst a false religion of such unlimited power and pretension. 
There is hardly another nation on earth that has not more or less 
of the very spirit of Popery in its composition ; for Popery is 
the twin-sister of despotism and hereditary pomp; Popery is 
conservative of all time-honored, superstitious usages ; it claims 
a strong affinity with the genius of monarchy itself ; and the di- 
vine right both of kings and squires, as well as of ecclesiastical 
prelates, can find no better security than under its broad shield. 
And on almost every other church, the apathy and timidity of 
form and custom are hanging with a weight heavy as frost, and 
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deep almost as life; so that the daring, the energy, and the 
spiritual impulse, the alertness, vigilance, and keenness of vision, 


| the indomitable spirit of liberty, the thirst for truth, and the 


wer of faith and love, so distinctive of the Reformation, can 
rarely be found. ; 

As to the time of this effort, we simply say, that good men 
and wise Chronologists have, with much consent, fixed upon the 
very century into the bosom of which we are thrown, as con- 
taining certain epochs pvinted out in the records of prophecy as 


' of the most intimate connection with the consummation of the 


plan of divine mercy to the world. The overthrow of Anti- 
christ marks one of those epochs. Some learned and godly 
men have believed that the final conflict of the gospel with Ro- 
manism is to be attended by a period of persecution. Whether 
this be so or not, there must be a spirit in exercise which would 
endure persecution. The distinctive feature of Romanism is its 
utter annihilation of, and its deadly peng fe ms the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Now, as at the Reformation, men had 
to take their stand on that doctrine, and gained all that they did 
ain by the freshness and power of it, so it will be in the final 
conflict of the Gospel with Romanism. There must be a new 
baptism of the Church with the fire of that truth, for it has lost 
much of its life-giving efficacy ; we were almost going to say, 
ithas gone out of fashion. So we may find the leaven of Roman- 
ism, even in churches opposed to Popery. The very existence 
in the world of such a mass of false religion—a system, the es- 
sence and energy of which strikes at the fundamental principle 
of life in real piety, could not but have exerted a most disastrous 
power, even over the atmosphere of evangelical truth; just as 
the neighborhood of great masses of ice, will change the cli- 
mateeven of a mild and beautiful region. If you should moor a 
chain of icebergs along our coasts, though out of sight, they 
would send their sharp and killing influences over all our year ; 
they would bring the memory of December’s snow into fantastic 
summer’s heat, and the hardy plants that are native to us would 
be dwarfed and mildewed. It is something such an influence 
that the existence of Romanism has exerted even over evangel- 
ical piety: its dread shadow has fallen upon men’s souls; its 
slow and awful transit over our world has eclipsed the sun, and 
in this portentous and disastrous twilight, the coldness and the 
terror have gone to the heart of nations. 
Though, therefore, the event may not prove that the fires of 
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persecution will be actually lighted in this final conflict, yet the 
spirit of such faith as would sustain the soul at the stake, and 
make a second Reformation, must be called into exercise. The 
last conflict will not be with the organization, but the spirit of 
Romanism ; and though its organization is the most perfect and 
tremendous in the world, and on this it may still mainly rely, it 
will find itself deceived and shorn of its strength, if once the 
evil spirit is exorcised. But the spirit is of that kind, that will 
tear the nations before it comes out of them. And yet it must 
come out of them before the gospel of Christ can be supreme in 
the midst of them. In the conflict with this spirit, therefore, 
there may be terrible convulsions, and intestine wars; for, as the 
organization of Rome, wherever it has been perfected, twines 
its roots about all institutions, so does the spirit of Rome, what- 
ever be its residence, arm itself with all evil passions, especially 
with the omnipotence of ambition and pride. 

Now it is highly probable, that not only anew convulsive 
movement of Romanism ,itself, but a general development of 
the spirit of Romanism, though not under the precise form of the 
Papal power, is to precede and accompany the final conflict of 
the gospel with this great enemy. The signs in the Ecclesias- 
tical world pretty plainly indicate this. They indicate a gather- 
ing of Ecclesiastical forces on the two opposite sides of form- 
alism and spiritualism, with no longer a debatable ground 
between. c 

There are, indeed, but two kinds of religion in the world: 
humility and faith on the one hand, pride and ceremony on the 
other. There is a religion of repentance, and a religion of pen- 
ance; of self-mortification from the sorrow and hatred of sin, 
and of self-mortification for the acquisition of merit and self- 
esteem. There is a religion of rites and ceremonies, totally sep- 
arate from the religion of which they are the dress; a religion 
of mint, anise, and cummin; and one of judgment, mercy, and 
faith. All ordinances, when you take away the soul of piety, 
the faith of the gospel, become superstitions ; the watchwords 
and talismans of pride and spiritual despotism. There is a reli- 
gion that worships God, and another that worships the altar ; a 
religion that trusts in Christ, and another that trusts in the sign 
of the cross, the wafer, and the holy water; a religion that 
brings every thought into subjection by love, and a religion that 
yokes the body to the car of Juggernaut; a religion of broad 
phylacteries, and garment-borders, and Rabbies; a religion of 
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gnat-straining, and camel-swallowing, and cleansing of the out- 
side of the cup and platter, and garnishing of prophets’ tombs, 
and of the fathers’ sepulchres. There is a religion, whose justi- 
fication and whose whole essence is faith, and a religion whose 
whole material, inward and external, is form; and it makes but 
little difference what the form may be. A man may drown him- 
self in a puddle of mud, if he pleases, as well as in the ocean. 
The fetisches and the hooks, and the amulets of dirt, and the 
crocodiles and lizards, and the sacred fires and rivers, of one 
vast class of devotees of this monstrous god of form and merit, 
are just as noble as the beads and scapularies, the altars and the 
crosses, the dead bones and pilgrimages, the saints and virgins, 
the wafer and the water, the masses and absolutions, the anoint- 
ings and enrobings, the enshrining of martyrs and the damning 
of heretics, that constitute and characterize the devotion of the 
other. The mending of the fish’s tail in the house of Dagon, 
was just as good a mark of ps prs just as noble a work of 
piety, just as lofty an elevation of spirit, as the washing of pots 
and cups and brazen vessels in the temple. The primacy of 
the Pope and the burning of heretics, is just as good as the as- 
sumption of the exclusive divine right of ordination, and the 
consecration of all dissenters to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God. So that, whether it be the spitting to the left when a dog 
meets you, or the crossing of your threshold with the right foot 
foremst, or the saying “God bless us” when a man sneezes, 
or the eating porridge in Lent, and fish on Friday ; whether it 
be the exaltation of the altar, or the cross, or the church liturgy ; 
whether it be the brazen serpent, or the blood of St. Januarius, or 
the water of baptism ; whether you flagellate yourself according 
to St. Dominic, or fast and wear sackcloth with Dr. Pusey ; 
whether you deify and adore the image of the virgin, or the si 

of Christ’s passion, or any tradition of the ritual, the Pope, the 
Cathedral, or that tremendous talisman of Popery and Prelacy, 
THE church ; if this be your trust for salvation, it is all one: your 
God is an idol ; your Saviour a figment of your own depravity ; 
your religion is form without faith, and in opposition to it. 

This formalism without faith is the religion of nature: it is 
the creature instead of the Creator ; the altar instead of the altar’s 
God. It is Paganism, and Judaism, and Mohammedism, and 
Buddhism, and Popery and prelatical domination. It is the na- 
tural movement of the fallen soul in search of some religion, but 
at enmity against humility and faith. This formalism itself 
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appears in various modes of enshrinement, according to its own 
taste. There is a material formalism, and a spiritual formalism. 
The material formalism is for the grosser nature; the spiritual, 
for the higher and more refined. The spiritual formalism pro- 
fesses to adore its rites, because of their spiritual beauty; and it 
sees a spiritual beauty only in connection with those rites. It 
professes to present the poetical side of religion to the soul ; but 
it is merely t e mint, anise, and cummin of poetry, as well as of 
the law ; it cannot rise to the higher themes of inspiration. It 
is the poetry of that which is seen and temporal ; not that which 
is unseen and eternal ; it is fast-and-feast-day poetry ; the poet- 
ry, not of devotion, nor of feeling, but of superstition and of 
sense. It is just as if Raphael, instead of employing his genius 
on the subject of the transfiguration, had spent his life in illumi- 
nating missals and painting the dresses of the priests and friars. 

In this spiritual formalism there is much appearance, and 
there may be the reality of piety, but it becomes a morbid and 
fastidious thing, instead of the vigorous and frank benevolence 
of the gospel. It bears about as much relation to the spirit of 
the gospel, as the enthusiastic Jove and worship of nature in 
a mind hike Shelley’s bears to the love of God. Its worship is 
sought in the poetry and sentimentality of religion ; its piety is a 
cluster of hallowed associations, dependent on the ecce signum 
of a beautiful and time-honored cathedral; the prayers and 
responses of a rich and tasteful liturgy. The mosses that 
cling to the oriel windows of York Minster would fill the sou! 
of the worshipper with emotions of transport at the beauty of 
the church and its venerable institutions; but, as a mani- 
festation of the divine wisdom, the sweetest flowers that ever 
breathed would go unnoticed, though they sprung up nowhere 
else in the world, if they covered the turf of a dissenting grave- 
yard. The white robe of a babe to be baptized, the gorgeous- 
ness and solemnity of the priest’s vestments, and the sign of 
the cross on the babe’s unconscious forehead, make a deeper 
appeal than the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, named 
on an immortal spirit. This, to the mind of a Papist or a 
Puseyite, would be nothing, by a Congregational or Presbyterian 
minister, in a plain black coat, without a liturgical apparatus 
and a godfather to answer for the infant. 

The spiritual formalist can have no communion of spirit with 
the children of God, out of the line of apostolical succession ; 
he cannot kneel in prayer with such ; there is no virtue in the 
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sacrament of the Lord’s Supper with such; but give him a box 
of consecrated wafers, and a little portable communion-service 
of plate duly consecrated, and he can journey all over the world, 
and have a comfortable sacramental occasion for his wn 
spirit, even though his dwelling may be beside a tabernacle, 
where the Lord’s table is spread without a surplice, by a mis- 
sionary to the heathen. 

Now, wherever a mind is so warped by prejudice and unbe- 
lief, as to see a spiritual meaning and beauty in the things of re- 
ligion only where the rubric of its own plan is complied with, 
or where a bishop in apostolical succession has laid his con- 
secrating hand, it will soon cease to see what is spiritual, at 
any rate; it will cease to regard the real meaning in the ordi- 
nances of religion, even when most liturgically and gorgeously 
administered. The mind so in love with the shadow, takes it for 
the substance: if there be but the shell, the kernel is of no con- 
sequence. This spiritual formalism tends, therefore, even in 
its best aspect, and in the purest minds ever deceived by it, to 
mere material formalism ; in its natural progress it comes to 
that, and all worship is form. A man in whom the insanity 
of this fanaticism has got such power, that he cannot receive 
the gospel or be blest by its ordinances except from the hands 
of prelatical consecration, will not long be anxious for the gos- 

el at all, provided the form be preserved. Nor can any thing 
more acceptable to the multitude of mankind than a re- 
ligion so constituted : a religion of ceremony with the soul of 
pride—a religion, in which there shall be the forms of penance 
and of gorgeous humility without that contrition and abase- 
ment of heart required by the gospel—a religion of pomp and 
superstition without faith, of title and display without humility. 

What could be more gratifying to men generally, in search 
of salvation, than the tenet of baptismal regeneration? “It is 
truly affecting,” remarks a Baptist missionary abroad, “ to ob- 
serve the apparent sincerity and veneration with which many 
Greeks of considerable intelligence regard their ‘holy bap- 
tism.’? A Greek can never be pressed with the subject of a 
change of heart, without intrenching himself behind this re- 
fuge. His religion teaches him that baptism is the first and 
most essential mystery, by which a person becomes a member 
of God’s family, and a new creature in Christ, and a partaker 
of eternal life. In baptism, God gives to a person the forgive- 
ness of sin, through the mediation of the Son; this signifying, 
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that, as the body of the baptized is washed with water, so the 
soul, by,the grace of God, is washed and cleansed from sins, 
according to the words of our Lord, ‘ Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.’ Thus reads the Church Catechism, with its refuges of lies.” 

Nor is it the Greek Church alone, nor the Romish Church, 
that lulls men to perdition under this seducing lie of a “ bap- 
tismal regeneration.” 

In speaking of the branches of Romish superstition existing 
among Protestants, Archbishop Whately dwells upon some 
abuses of the Eucharist, and profanations of the ordinance of 
Baptism. He has mentioned the evil of disjoining completely 
from the “ outward visible sign of baptism” all “ inward spirit- 
ual grace,” but he has omitted entirely this prodigious and soul- 
destroying abuse of putting baptism as the cause and convey- 
ancer of grace—this doctrine of baptismal regeneration enshrin- 
ed in the articles of the Church of England, the tendency of 
which is as diabolical in lulling the human heart in sin, and car. 
rying men unregenerate from the church on earth to the retribu- 
tions of a world where “ circumcision is of the heart only,” as 
any of the worst superstitions of Romanism. We are the more 
surprised that such a writer as Archbishop Whately should pass 
over this corruption in his own church, because he has, on so 
many other occasions, pointed out so clearly the errors of his 
own denomination. He has frankly noticed a point of imper- 
fection in the Church Liturgy, which we have never seen noted 
elsewhere, but which is, in itself, most powerful as an argument 
against it. He observes, that that Liturgy “ is evidently neither 
adapted nor designed for children, even those of such an age as 
to be fully capable of joining in congregational worship, were 
there a service suitably composed on purpose for them.” Again, 
he speaks of the effect of superstition in another abuse of the 
Liturgy, in that he “ has known, for instance, a person in speak- 
ing of a deceased neighbor, whose character had been irreli- 
gious and profligate, remark how great a comfort it was to hear 
the words of the funeral service read over her, ‘ because, poor 
woman, she had been such a bad liver.’ I have heard of an 
instance, again, of a superstition, probably before unsuspected, 
being accidentally brought to light by the minister’s having for- 
bidden a particular corpse to be brought into the church, be- 
cause the person had never frequented it whenalive: the con- 
sequence of which was, that many old people began immedi- 
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ately to frequent the church, who had before been in the habit 
of absenting themselves.” 

‘All these, and numberless other such superstitions,” continues 
Archbishop Whately, “it was the business of a corrupt priest- 
hood, not to introduce, indeed, but to encourage and maintain, 
inasmuch as they almost all tend to increase the influence and 
wealth of the Hierarchy. Let it be the Protestant pastor’s busi- 
ness not only to abstain from conniving at or favoring any thing 
of the kind, but (remembering that the origina! source of super- 
stition is not in the Church of Rome, but in the heart of man) 
to be ever on the watch against its inroads from various quar- 
ters, and in various shapes. Towards the persons, indeed, who 
fall into this or any other kind of fault, we cannot be too ten- 
der or too considerate in making allowances; but we must 
guard against that pretended and spurious charity, which is, in 
reality, indifference to the fault itself, and carelessness about pu- 
rity of religion.” 

Now, all this formalism, both spiritual and material, which con- 
stitutes so much of the essence of Romanism, is the religion of the 
natural heart asserting its supremacy ; the religion of justification 
by Forms, in opposition to the religion of justification by Faith. 
It is, moreover, the religion of Fanaticism, Intolerance, and Per- 
secution. The fanaticism of forms has proved itself a thousand 
fold more terrible than the fanaticism of feeling. Enshrined 
within a part of the church establishment of England, it has 
seemed ready recently to break out anew, with assumptions of 
the most deadly persecuting energy. The movement already, 
within so short a time, is felt through the world. The mis- 
sionaries of the Cross feel it, and are destined to a conflict with 
it, that will sorely try their faith and patience. It casts them 
out and unchurches them, as intruders and enemies; as men 
whom the Church is to watch against and supplant, instead of 
encouraging and supporting them. If it dared, or had the power, 
doubtless it would hurl the thunders of excommunication against 
them. 

This formalism finds its completion in an established hie- 
rarchy, forced upon the people, and consolidated by the civil 
law. We were once much struck with an observation, dropped 
in conversation by an eloquent clergyman in the city of Edin- 
burgh. He observed, that Christ had three offices, the kingly, 
the prophetic, the priestly ; that the Pope had usurped the 
priestly, Mohammed the prophetic, and England the kingly. We 
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have been fighting against popery; and here, said he, we are, 
with the monarch of England in a state establishment at the 
head of the Christian Church, and usurping the kingly office of 
Jesus Christ! In England, the head of the state is superior to 
the hierarchy; this is the popery of Great Britain; but the 
highest degree of formalism rill have the head of the hierarchy 
superior to the state, and this is the manner of popery in Rome. 
In its perfection, it is death to the souls of men; it is the quick- 
ening of pride and sin. It is opposed to all missions, but those of 
its own Propaganda ; for rather than have the kingdom of Christ 
set up without bishops and a prelatical hierarchy, it would 
have the kingdom of darkness itself continued. This fair and 
gorgeous dome so covers the multitude of sins, that it were al- 
most sacrilege to suppose that anywhere in the world, beneath 
the shelter of its delusions, men can have gone so far in error as to 
need the intervention of the missionary to regain them to the truth. 
It is an insult to the unity, infallibility, and majesty of the 
Church, to suppose that any of its branches, however far gone 
in error, can cease to be a vital and honorable part. The 
genius of formalism will support its votaries, at the cost of 
whatever concessions of the truth it is compelled to make. 
The power which we have thus delineated is tremendous ; and 
et, before the reign of Christianity through the earth, it is to 
be entirely demolished. The final conflict, therefore, of the 
gospel with this enemy, may be great and terrible: for if, when 
Antichrist dies, the spirit and god of formalism are to die also, 
there will doubtless be great convulsions. The ee of 
Antichrist hitherto have waged war upon the centralization of 
its abuses, and upon the abuses themselves, in succession and 
detail. They have been hacking away at the great upas of 
desolation, while its roots run through the world far and wide, 
and runners shoot out of the ground, and form fair and stately 
children from the parent stock. If the tree is not only to be cut 
down, but the stump uprooted, the convulsion will shake all 
empires ; it will bring to the ground the unchristian establish- 
ments of Christianity, wherever they have sprung from the great 
roots of Popery in the world. When Antichrist dies, we believe 
the arrogant assumption by one church, of being the only true 
church, and by one class of Christ’s priesthood, of the exclusive 
divine right of priestly ordination, will die with it. We cannot be- 
lieve that such a foul blot of pride and domination will be suffered 
to stay in the church of Christ. There is nothing more utterly 
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opposed to the spirit and precepts of the gospel than this. If 

inst any one thing the warnings and denunciations of our 
blessed Saviour to his own disciples were most forcibly and dis- 
tinctly reiterated, it is this. And if there be any one thing 
more fully adapted than another to fill the church with the spirit 
of ambition, aggrandizement, jealousy, envy, heart-burning, 
selfishness, luxury, it is this. It has had a full and fair develop- 
ment, not only in the puris naturalibus of Popery per se, but 
also in the Church of England; the monstrous corruptions of the 
establishment are its natural brood; and yet, even in this coun- 
try, some men’s pride of place and worship of form have 
reached to such a height, that they can shut their eyes on those 
corruptions, and maintain that, rather than the establishment 
should be given up, the corruptions themselves had better still be 
tolerated. There are some men that absolutely regard them as 
the best form of Christianity; just as, where slavery prevails, 
its abominations by some are maintained to be the best form of 
domestic society. Nothing but the final destruction of Antichrist 
will make the world believe in that declaration of our Lord, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

There is much false philosophy and sophistical reasoning 
paraded in excuse of the formalism ef Popery. It is asserted, 
that there is in the human mind a craving after form, and a 
necessity of leaning upon it, which must be gratified, and that 
Protestantism, in its bareness, has made an unnatural and violent 
divulsion between the truth and its proper array and furniture. 
Doubtless there is such a craving, and it is so powerful, that in 
its indulgence, the form without the truth becomes much more 
precious than the truth without the form. Beyond doubt the 
nature of the mind renders form necessary, up to a certain point ; 
but beyond a certain point, form becomes unavoidably the min- 
ister of error and sin. Form weakens the soul, while faith 
strengthens it; form materializes its views, while faith spiritual- 
izes them ; form worships the brazen serpent, which has been 
given only as Faith's occasion, and then must Hezekiah grind it 
to powder. Form takes the ladder Jacob saw, and, instead of 
climbing it, idolizes it. Form takes the staff, which Jacob leaned 
on in worshipping, and adores the top of it, religiously affirming 
that this was what the patriarch himself did. In the worship 
of images, under pretence of venerating the memory of saints, 
form finds its idolatrous climax. 

In the preaching of Christ and the apostles, every requisite 
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of form and manner, which the constitution of the human mind 
renders necessary, was provided for. There are some things 
which the body renders necessary ; the two only and simple rites 
appointed by our Saviour, even in their extremest simplicity, 
render certain forms necessary ; but for the nourishment of the 
soul in Christ, the sincere milk of the word, without symbol, 
ceremony or dress, save the most forcible, instructive, and per- 
suasive language that can be employed to convey it most directly 
to the soul, is all that is needed. The practice of our Lord 
himself, is enough to prove this. The truth is, that this tendency 
to the bondage of form, and this necessity for it, belong to the 
world’s childhood, and, in the childhood of the world’s education, 
these instincts and weaknesses have had their scope and devel- 
opement ;—in the preparatory dispensation of Christianity, the 
sensuous and the tangible have ministered to the instruction and 
discipline of God’s people. The Christian dispensation itself, is 
more spiritual, and therefore more simple, more unfettered with 
the bondage of form. Now we are become men, we must put 
away childish things ; the whole reasoning of the apostle goes 
upon this supposition; and he had those to deal with, who 
accused him of laying bare the religion of his fathers, and of 
despising and rendering of no reputation the seemly and beau- 
tiful array of its ornaments. 

But he replied, that these cherished and idolized rites and ob- 
servances were but the shadow of things to come, and that 
now they had got the substance, he would have nothing to do 
with worshipping the shadow. These were the toys of an in- 
mature age ; and to keep them under the bright light and bra- 
cing air of the gospel, would be like a man keeping the whis- 
tles and sleds, the wooden swords and paper caps of his boy- 
hood, to play with in the gravity of fifty years. 

Indeed, if our blessed Lord meant that these gradations in 
the clergy, from the pope, the universal bishop, downward, 
which mark the system of Romanism, with the gorgeous rites, 
ceremonies and titles that accompany them, should be adopted 
in his own church, why did he not sanctify and keep what 
he found ready at hand in the Jewish economy ? What more 
gorgeous or significant paraphernalia could be desired, than 
that of the temple, with its splendid services? Not one of the 
apostles ever put on the Levitical robes, or the Sacerdotal mi- 
tres, or ever refused to preach in a conventicle. It was reserved 
for the harlot of abominations to take up the cast-off frippery 
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of an abolished dispensation ; to deck herself out in its gor- 
geous array, newly patched and spangled ; putting on the rotten 
rags of Judaism, gilded with the cross, and idolizing in the 
manhood of Christianity the cradle and standing-stoo] of its 
infancy. The vain talkers about the sacred beauty of church 
rituals, and the poetic and sanctifying power of their lessons, 
need to be reminded that these things have had their day. 
When the gospel gives us heavenly wings, our stilts and crutch- 
es may be laid aside; neither do we want to keep them be- 
cause,forsooth they may have been made of gold and silver. 
These lessons have lost their vitality, and to send us back to 
them is like compelling us to draw again into the lungs air 
that has already been breathed. And yet there are those, who 
would lead us back to a system that requires a lord of ceremo- 
nies to usher us without mistake into God’s temple, and a French 
pertytetnaster to direct both priest and people in their devo- 
tions ! 

We have often gazed upon the gorgeous ceremonies of po- 
pery, till between the music and the painting, and the magnifi- 
cent architecture and imposing forms, we have been so impress- 
ed with their power over the senses, that we have thought if a 
great cathedral of the middle ages could be taken by the dome 
and transported across the Atlantic, it would make Romanists 
by thousands. We are not surprised at the despotism of this 
system over common and uneducated minds, nor at the apolo- 

ies for it in minds accustomed from childhood to regard rich 
hows as the indispensable requisites of Christianity. But it is 
strange that any mind acquainted with the history of Roman- 
ism, and that looks or can look behind the vail, should be car- 
ried away by a first impression of the novelty and magnificence 
of its rites ; not staying long enough among them to receive the 
sure after impression, both of their intrinsic idolatry and deba- 
sing and melancholy tawdriness. These things have always 
proved to the soul a snare rather than a Jadder ; and if the tray- 
elling Protestant, with his mind filled with Wordsworth’s Ec- 
clesiastical sentimentalism, his eye with the pope’s rotundity, 
condescension and gorgeous tiara, his nose with the fragrant 
frankincense, and his ear with the floating or rebounding an- 
thems, would but stop to analyze his own bewildering admira- 
tion, and to ask where is the piety or what the religion of all 
this, he would find himself absorbed in a sentiment that par- 
takes very little of the spirit of the gospel; he would wake 
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out of his dream in season to prevent him from ridiculously 
dwelling on the delightful union of magnificence and humility 
in the person of His Holiness. 

Now the lesson which we draw from all this is, that of sim- 
plicity in our own piety, and simplicity in the effort for the 
world’s conversion. A great singleness of purpose for the glo- 
ry of Christ will do ik even amidst the greatest obstacles ; 
but every sinister and partisan aim will meet with a discomfit- 
ure. They who strive to advance their own church instead of 
the gospel of Christ, however they may seem to prevail for a 
season, are mistaken if they expect final success. There have 
been two names, derived from the blessed names of our Lord, 
one of which has come to signify all that is detestable and 
false; the other, all that is excellent and lovely: Jesuit and 
Christian. A Jesuit is one who seeks the supremacy of his 
own order ; a Christian, the supremacy of Christ. So far asa 
man’s religion leads to the worship of his own sect, or of the 
church, instead of Christ, it passes from the comprehensiveness 
of the term Christianity into the selfishness of the term Jesuit- 
ism. A Christian, so far as he worships the idea of the church 
instead of Christ, so far he is a Jesuit ; he loses towards Christ 
what he gains towards the church. We apply this to every 
sect. The Congregationalist, so far as he seeks the prevalence 
of his order instead of the kingdom of Christ, is a Jesuit. The 
Presbyterian, so far as he maintains the divine right of Presby- 
terianism, and worships the book of discipline instead of the 
Bible, is a Jesuit. The Baptist, so far as he seeks his own 
sect instead of Christ, is a Jesuit. And your true prelatical 
churchman, so far as he worships his organization and apostoli- 
cal succession instead of Christ, is a Jesuit ; the great difference 
between him and the others being, that he makes no secret of 
his exclusiveness, but deprives every other church of the title of 
a church, and — every other denomination save his own 
to the uncovenanted mercies of God. What, then, is the true 
Catholicity ? We know not. It will be developed with the 
prevalence of the Spirit of Christ, which will at length burn 
up all the wood, hay, and stubble, and change our violent and 
despotic caricatures of the body of Christ into his own glorious 
body. We know not. But this we know, that as yet, if any 
sect profess ep to have it, that profession is a mark that 

‘it is not there. To what extremes will not this spirit of Jesuit- 
ism lead even a devout mind! We see in Oxford a man, said 
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to be of marked, irreproachable piety, whose idea of the church 
is simply and solely that of the church of England, her bap- 
tismal regeneration, thirty-nine articles, hierarchy, prelacy, es- 
tablishment, all ; and his utmost aspirations after the prevalence 
of Christ’s kingdom, are the spread and power of that English 
church and its ordinances! True Catholicity will be the last 
and most precious fruit of the Spirit on earth. They who now 
and exclusively pretend to it, are more clearly on the way to 
the Rome that now is, than to the Jerusalem which is above, 
which is the mother of us all. 

There are but two things with which we can successfully 
combat popery, and these two are love and faith ; love against 
its bigotry, faith against its form. Love will conquer, when 
nothing else can ; and formalism cannot prevail, where faith is 
in active operation. A simple desire for the glory of God and 
the good of souls, simplicity and singleness of purpose for the 
world’s conversion—this will conquer popery, and nothing else 
will. 

We sometimes think that one of the greatest differences be- 
tween this and the eternal world, will be the simplicity of that 
world, and of our spirits in it. Simplicity is strength. It was 
Luther’s strength in the first conflict with the papal power. It 
lay in that one sentence, which carries the whole gospel with it. 
that justification by faith is the AxTICULUS STANTIS VEL CADENTIS 
Ecciesiz. The great reformer was well nigh inspired, to find 
out this truth, and to disinter it from the grave of tradition and 
ceremony under which it lay buried, and to hold it up so that 
men should see its living glory. For nothing is a greater 
characteristic of inspiration than this: the seeing of great truths 
in their simplicity, all extraneous things being cut off. This 
was what made Christ speak as never man spake; truth from 
the bosom of eternity. This was subjectively the inspiration of 
the Apostles. And there is a sort of inspiration now, or the 
power of inspiration, in the possession of the mind by one grand 
truth. This is what the physicians call madness; but madness 
is nearly allied to great power and wisdom ; and sure we are, 
that not only the papists, in Luther’s time, but some of the re- 
formers, also, thought that Luther was mad, and this truth of 
justification by faith, the devil that possessed him. 

It is this truth, which many in this age are losing sight of. 
They are attracted by form and tradition; they dwell with fond- 
ness on what is time-worn and venerable in past dispensations, 
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instead of the dawn of spirituality in the coming glory of the new. 
They regard truth as the backward birth of time and the church, 
instead of the increasing disclosure of God’s Providence and Word. 
They are conservatives in the church of that which is without 
faith and without vitality, and they seek a unity in the church, 
which is the spurious figment of ambition and aggrandizement, 
and not founded on the principle of individual union with Christ. 
They accustom themselves to designate the blessed reformation 
itself, as that great “ schism’? which “ shattered the sacramen- 
tum unitatis,” since which era, “ truth has not dwelt simply and 
securely in any visible tabernacle.” They blind themselves to 
all the lessons which history and experience have taught in re- 
gard to the errors of the church of Rome, and especially the 
tremendous consequences of attaching to tradition the value of 
inspiration. They renounce the great principle rescued from the 
grasp of religious despotism by the reformation, of individual 
study of the Scriptures, with the right of private judgment. And 
they send us to the drag-net of tradition and the tomes of fathers 
baptized in pagan philosophy, to see assuredly what the Scrip- 
tures do mean. They adopt and praise a system of teaching, 
which dwells upon the external and ritual parts of religious 
service, whilst it loses sight of their inner meaning, and spiritual 
life ; and if they do not send us to the seven sacraments of Rome, 
with prayers for the dead and purgatorial penance for the living, 
they speak of the simple sacraments of Christ’s institution, as 
containing an intrinsic saving efficacy ; as being the only sources 
of divine grace, to the exclusion of every other, and as_consti- 
tuting the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Thus they teach; 
and they even hesitate not, distinctly to declare the Lutheran doc- 
trine of justification to be the greatest of all heresies. 

All this is portentous: betokening dissolution to the church 
wherever it prevails. There is a passage in Cowper’s Poems, 
which, if the poet could now rise from the dead, he would be- 
lieve himself to have prophesied when he wrote it : 


When nations are to perish in their sins, 

*Tis in the church the leprosy begins ; 

The priest, whose office is, with zeal sincere, 
To watch the fountain, and preserve it clear, 
Carelessly nods and sleeps upon the brink, 
While others poison what the flock must drink : 
Or, waking at the call of lust alone, 

Intuses lies and errors of his own: 
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His unsuspecting sheep believe it pure ; 
And, tainted by the very means of cure, 
Catch from each other a contagious spot, 
The foul forerunner of a general rot. 
Then truth is hushed, that heresy may preach, 
And all is trash that reason cannot a bl 

Then God’s own image on the soul impressed, 
Becomes a mockery, and a standing jest ; 

And faith, the root whence only can arise 

The graces of a life that wins the skies, 

Loses at once all value and esteem, 

Pronounced by greybeards a pernicious dream. 
Then ceremony leads her bigots forth 

Prepared to fight for shadows of no worth: 
While truths on which eternal things depend 
Find not, or hardly find, a single friend. 

As soldiers watch the signal of command, 

They learn to bow, to sit, to kneel, to stand, 
Happy to fill religion’s yacant place 

With hollow form, and gesture, and grimace. 
Such, when the Teacher of his church was there, 
People and priest, the sons of Israel were. 

Stiff in the letter, lax in the design 

And import of their oracles divine ; 

Their learning legendary, false, absurd, 

And yet exalted above God’s own word: 

They drew a curse from an intended good, 
Pufied up with gifts they never understood. 

He judged them with as terrible a frown 

As if not love, but wrath had brought him down. 


We believe that there is to be a great division through the 
world, between what is of Rome and what is of the gospel ; 
between what is formal and what is spiritual. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, all error will be reduced to a singular sort of 
unity, and Antichrist will be the great towering form, around 
which its enormous chrystals congregate. That there is such a 
principle of centralization in error, as well as truth, no one can 
doubt who believes that the cause and source of error is not so 
much weakness assin. The church of Rome owes her supre- 
macy to the despotic unity with which she has pursued the wor- 
ship of form; the aggrandizement of the church being the ob- 
ject of her efforts. The disciples of Christ must owe their suc- 
cess in the conflict with Romanism to the power of faith, in the 
simplicity of their purpose, for the conversion of the soul. 


. 
. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Out ines or THE History or Hesrew Patioroey. 


By Franz Delitzsch, Ph. D. of the University of Leipsic. Translated fromthe Latin by 
Wa. W. Turner, Instructor in Hebrew ia the Union Theol. Sem. N. Y. 


Durine the publication of that most noble monument of Ger- 
man learning, industry, and hay ge skill, the Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance of Dr. Julius Fiirst, there was issued 
in the year 1838, a work, small in size, but in merit of magnifi- 
cent proportions, entitled, “Jesurun, sive Prolegomendn in Con- 
cordantias V. T. a Julio Fuerstio editas libri tres.” Its author, 
Dr. Franz Delitzsch, who has given many other erudite publi- 
cations to the world, is the intimate friend and favorite disciple 
of Dr. Fiirst, and is mentioned by him in the Preface to his 
Concordance, where this work is largely quoted, in the highest 
terms of affection and respect. The design of the publication, 
as appears from its title, is to explain and defend the principles 
on which the learned editor of the Concordance proceeded in the 
execution of his task, and particularly in the construction of the 
new and original lexicon which forms its principal feature. 
There can be little doubt but that the author has enjoyed, 
throughout, the assistance and concurrence of Dr. Fiirst, who 
speaks of the work as containing a complete exposition of his 
theory, and of its author as one “quo nemo adhuc melius men- 
tem meam perspexit, et ad sensum sententiamque meam peni- 
tius penetravit.” The Jesurun is divided into three books: the 
first comprises the history of Hebrew philology from its earliest 
beginnings down to the present day; the second treats of the 
value of i ewish tradition, and of the comparison of the language 
with itself and with its dialects; and the third advocates the 
comparison of the Hebrew with the Indo-germanic languages, 
especially the Sanscrit. The following article is a translation 
of the first book, which, from the lucid order of the narration, 
the acuteness of its criticism, and the amount of new and valu- 
able information it contains, it is thought will prove an accept- 
able present to all who are engaged in the critical study of the 
Sacred Scriptures, or who feel interested in the history of their 
interpretation. 
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It cannot be denied, that the study of the sacred language and 
of Hebrew literature has made such great progress in the lapse 
of ages, that if the Church, which now seems almost divested 
of the adornments of learning, would only strive to turn all 
these improvements to her own use, and to render them sub- 
servient to the cause of divine truth, she might hope to collect 
and to store up a more plenteous and joyful harvest of fruits 
than she has ever yet obtained from this source. He who should 
venture to contradict this, must be regarded as mentally bereft of 
sight and hearing: he must be blind to the state of things 
around him, and deaf to the instructive voice of history. Mea- 
gre and defective was the knowledge of the Hebrew language 
which an exceedingly few of the early doctors of the Church 
(whose names are refulgent with glory from other sources) ac- 
quired with immense labor and difficulty from the schools of 
the Jews. For they were destitute of every aid except the in- 
structions of their Jewish teachers, who then made use among 
themselves of the modern Hebrew, a language greatly differing 
from the ancient, by reason of the corruptions introduced into it 
from foreign tongues, and who had not yet learned to treat 
the sacred language grammatically, or to make a proper dis- 
tinction between it and the deteriorated modern idiom. Hence 
it arose, that such an acquaintance with the Hebrew as the 
Fathers of the Church were enabled with much painstaking to 
acquire, was founded on the Jewish method, in itself imper- 
fect and hard to be understood, and unaccompanied by even a 
moderate acquaintance with the grammar and history of the 
language. 

way it is certain, that however a people, guided as it were 
by a subtle and secret instinct, may excel in the practical use 
of their own language, it always remains to them something 
mysterious and inexplicable until, turning it from its mere sub- 
jective use into an object of contemplation, they begin to ascer- 
tain its principles and to preserve its purity, by comparing it 
with other languages, and analyzing the laws on which its 
structure depends. Who does not know how egregiously Plato 
(see only his Cratylus) and he among the Jews who most re- 
sembles him, Philo of Alexandria, blunder in the exposition of 
their mother-tongues ? so much so in fact, that one can hardly 
tell whether they are in jest or in earnest! So too among the 
Romans, do not M. Terentius Varro and the old jurists, when 
attempting to give the etymons of Latin words, which they not 
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unfrequently do in the Digests,—we say, do not these men, cer- 
tainly grave and sober enough at other times, seem then to be la- 
boring under a sort of serio-ludicrous hallucination? And such is 
the case with the talmudical doctors, who must be allowed to 
have been profoundly versed in the speaking and writing of 
Hebrew: as soon as they attempt to explain the laws of con- 
struction or the formation of the language, they descend at once 
to the most ridiculous fancies. The reason is, they had no 
knowledge of grammar, which was not cultivated as a science 
till some centuries after; their only guide was nature, which, 
although it gave them a kind of instinctive knowledge of the 
causes and analogies of the language, could not enable them to 
furnish a riahdeat end satisfactory explanation thereof to others. 
It is true that in the talmudic writings there is manifested a 
most acute and subtle appreciation of the laws of grammar, not 
indeed openly and clearly stated, but wrapped up in the intri- 
cacies of the Midrash, which is in a great measure grammatical 
and masoretical; yet even those remarks whose correctness 
grammatical science has since confirmed, are the result rather 
of natural tact than of a scientific application of the reasoning 
powers. 

Hence, it is evident how superficial must have been that ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew which the early Fathers of the 
Church obtained from the Jews of the talmudic age; for, as 
they neither did nor could possess that incommunicable intuitive- 
ness by which the Jews themselves in a manner divined the 
formation and laws of the language, their knowledge was merely 
traditional or conjectural, loose and vague; and they were pre- 
served from more dangerous defects only by the analogy of their 
religious belief. Nevertheless, the undying gratitude of the 
Church is due to the exertions of Origen and Jerome, as the men 
who transplanted the seeds and offshoots of the holy language 
from the Jewish nurseries into the garden of the Church, and 
who with admirable industry aid the first foundation of Hebrew 
learning in the minds of Christendom. Origen (born about 
185, died 253), on being smitten with the desire of learning 
the sacred tongue, journeyed into Palestine to visit the famous 
monuments of Jewish antiquity, and to examine and if possible 
obtain some Hebrew manuscripts; he here availed himself of 
the instruction and assistance of learned Jews, among others of 
the patriarch Jullus, with whom it appears he became in- 
timately acquainted. Jerome (b. 331, d. 420) continued to 
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an extreme old age a most ardent student of the Hebrew ; and 
from the time when in early awe he lived alone with a Chris- 
tian Jew and learned the first elements of the language, he 
spared neither labor, suds nor expense, but toiled unceasingly 
through all opposing difficulties, to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the “ Hebrew verity.” On returning to Jerusalem 
from Egypt, he placed himself under the instruction of one Bar- 
Chanina, (whom Rufinus contemptuously calls Barabbas,) a man 
of singular learning, as is evident from his pupil, and who, in- 
duced by a large reward, was wont to receive the latter into his 
house by night, to avoid the enmity of his own people. Jerome 
also associated with himself, in the work of translating and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, some of the most learned of the Jews, 
whose ability he speaks highly of, as in his epistles to Damasus. 
In fact, he estimated the importance of Jewish learning and 
the authority of Jewish tradition much more highly than his con- 
temporaries ; in consequence of which, although he affected to 
be carrying on a controversy with the Jews, he acquired the 
censure and the enmity of many, even of St. Augustine himself, 
who knew not that the Punic and the Hebrew were the same 
language. “ Memini,” says he, in his preface to Job, “ me ob 
intelligentiam hujus voluminis Lyddzum quendam preceptorem, 
qui apud Hebreos primus haberi putabatur, non parvis rede- 
misse nummis, cujus doctrina an aliquid profecerim, nescio.” 
And again, in his preface to the Book of Chronicles, he says, 
“Cum literis a me nuper flagitassetis, ut vobis Paralipomenon 
latino sermone transferrem, de Tiberiade legis quendam doc- 
torem, qui apud Hebraos admirationi habebatur, assumsi et 
contuli cum eo a vertice, ut aiunt, usque ad extremum un- 
guem.” When, being already advanced in years, he desired to 
undertake the study of the Chaldee language, he again had re- 
course to the Synagogue, and placed himself under the instruc- 
tion of a Jew who was well versed in both languages ; follow- 
ing in this the example of Origen, whose doctrinal errors he 
rejected. 

By pursuing this method of study, Jerome became the most eru- 
dite and learned doctor of the ancient Church, being able to excel 
Origen by the fact that the schools of Palestine were in his own 
time in a more flourishing condition.* There was, indeed, a great 
similarity and equality in the state of Hebrew studies in the Syna- 


* I. G. Carpzov, Critica Sacra VI. § 2. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. X. NO. I. 13 
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ue and in the Church, in the time of the talmudic writers ; and 
if this fact had been recognised by Joh. Clericus, that envious dis- 
parager of the Fathers, he would have made use of other wea- 
pons against Martianay in his Questiones Hieronymtane: In- 
deed, after a careful examination of the works of Jerome, I can 
safely affirm, that he has gathered with such care and taste into 
the treasury of the Church whatever of most precious the 
Synagogue had to offer, that, next to the Talmud itself, his 
writings form the best source whence to derive a knowledge of 
ancient Jewish tradition ; although it is true, that the skill in 
the Hebrew language which Origen and Jerome acquired from 
their Jewish instructors was, in accordance with the times, de- 
fective, and partook of the corruptions of the talmudic dialect, 
which presented as it were a rude image of the ancient Hebrew. 
The Church moreover in succeeding ages, as we shall see here- 
after, continued in her Hebrew studies to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Synagogue, which had been divinely constituted 

y 


the guardian, not only of the sacred volume in its original form, 


but also of ‘the Hebrew language itself. Consequently those 
Fathers of the Church who possess any knowledge of the He- 
brew, attribute it to the Synagogue ; and this knowledge, al- 
though turned by them from a profane to a sacred use, is never 
oe to that of their instructors, but on the contrary is usu- 
any 


more rude, more imperfect, and rarely can be said to equal 
it. Hence in the works of the older Fathers that agreement with 
the tradition of the antiquated Synagogue, and that preconceived 
mode of exposition not founded on argument, which perhaps the 
further it is removed from grammaticalfrules is so muchthe more 
likely to have hit on the truth ;—hence those ridiculous etymo- 
logies, that idle trifling in the comparison of languages, and those 
attempts at explaining Greek proper names from the Hebrew ;* 
—hence that mixture of the modern with the ancient tongue,} 


*See the second part of Origen’s book de Nominibus, in- 
serted in Opp. Hieron. by Martianay, but swarming with errors ; 
e. g. Kolocasig (= "W> Pp gony yevoustry), xolwvia (= n>; 
anoxexadvyppérn). Comp. Philo I. p. 57. M. Aid:onia (= Meusrn, 
Mp"c> tarsivwors), b. Taanit f. 20. Nexodnuog (MIM PAPI jro" ps 
y233, from ‘P>). 

+ As 2aravéc, comp. of Aram. 8v> and Heb. wma serpens apos- 
tata (Jreneus, in Dial. c. Tryphone) ; "®X= aaideia from mod. 
Heb. "ox (Origen ad Matt. 18: 19) ; 92> tentatio eterna et odium, 
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that resemblance in grammatical terminology, the not under- 
standing of which has caused Clericus to detract greatly from 
the honor due to the Fathers; and finally that midrashic volu- 
bility which took its rise partly from the fact that they as well 
as the doctors of the Talmud were (as is evident from their 
vacillating pronunciation)* destitute of the masoretic punctua- 
tion, whose invention is an enigma more obscure than Plato’s 
number, and the want of which gave rise to a multitude of mon- 
strous forms. Whatever they knew of the Hebrew language 
they had learned from the Jews, by whom it was still em- 
ployed, in like manner as a traveller, passing through the 
borders of a foreign country, partially acquires its language 
and afterwards forgets it. Of pemtietieal principles they, as 
well as the native scholars, were ignorant ; and, making use of 
the language for no other purpose than to explain the Scrip- 
tures, they give themselves no concern respecting its laws or 
internal analogies. The cognate languages, as the Punic and 
Syriac, which some of them were acquainted with, they knew 
not how to use, and hence were forced to depend entirely on 
Jewish tradition ; this they are wont to follow in accordance with 
the analogy of faith, and if they occasionally desert it, they are 
apt to fall into absurdity. Hence we are justified in terming this 
the Jowest stage of the Hebrew language in the Church. 

In what may be called its middle stage, the study of He- 
brew literature made less progress than might have been ex- 
pected from these preparatives; and we here behold the Syna- 
gogue pressing forward with rapid strides, while the Church 
ags at a languid pace behind. The Jews in the time of the 
Geonim, being impelled thereto by an emulation of the Arabian 
scholars, returned to the study of the liberal arts and sciences, 
and applied themselves to grammatical investigations, which 
had received a new impulse in the ninth century. Insthis re- 
spect they far excelled the Arabians, inasmuch as they did 


from Aram. 830, "2> (Cyprian Opp. p.459 Rigalt ; comp. b. Sa- 
bat. f. 58. 17>> Find mow mw AM 1D AN ND); BX prius = 
Aram. ®>*x7y2 (Jerome ad Gen. 28 : 19). 

* Thus Jerome, in epist. ad Evangelum (Il. p. 570. Par.): 
“Nec refert utrum Salem an Salim nominetur, cum vocalibus 
in medio literis perraro utantur Hebrai, et pro voluntate lectorum 
ac varietate regionum eadem verba diversis sonis atque accentibus 
pronuncientur.” 
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not treat the Hebrew as a solitary language, separate from the 
Aramaic and Arabic, but embraced the whole Shemitish family 
in their researches.* Already had Judah ben-Karish (about 
880) revived the study of the Targums, which in the increasing 
spread of the Arabic language had become neglected, and de- 
monstrated by ingeniously selected examples the use of both the 
Aramaic and Arabic in the illustration of the Hebrew. How 
long ago, too, by the labors of Saadias of Fayum (4. 942), 
was the doctrine of the roots, the forms, and the points of the 
sacred Janguage explained in works written in Hebrew and 


* We find no use made by the Arabs of comparisons either 
with the Shemitish or with other languages. Their labors in 
the investigation of their mother-tongue were so extensive and 
profound, that, restricted to it as they were by their religious 
scruples, they did not pass beyond its bounds. Hence in their 
productions they constantly betray their ignorance of the cog- 
nate languages; and the etymologies of Hebrew names given in 
the Koran rarely even approach the truth. They knew more of the 
Aramaic than of the Hebrew, as the Jews dwelling in Arabia and 
in the neighboring countries made use of the Aramaic until 
they acquired the Arabic language; so that when a word is 
called Hebrew by Arabian writers, it is usually Aramaic. But 
the few words which they accidentally became acquainted with, 
however closely resembling the Arabic in form and meaning, 
they were incapable of using in the prosecution of further com- 
parisons with the Hebrew or Arabic. For whatever presented a 
similarity to the Arabic language, seemed to them to have de- 
generated from the perfect model of their native tongue; which 
God himself, as well as the angels and saints that dwell in para- 
dise, were feigned to speak. They held that the entire know- 
ledge both of the materials and structure of their language was 
to be drawn from the ante-mohammedan poems and traditions, 
the Koran, the traditions of Islam called Hadith, and lastly from 
the pure domestic and native speech of the Bedouins. If any 
one had attempted to deduce a knowledge of the language from 
any other source, he would doubtless have been looked upon as 
heretical. They scarcely even dreamed of what might have been 
done for the elucidation of their language by internal compari- 
son alone ; there are indeed a few specimens in the commentaries 
of Beidhawi of what may be effected in this way, but they are 
scarcely the first beginnings of this important matter. The above 
has been kindly and liberally furnished me by H. L. Fleischer, 
the light and ornament of our University. 
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Arabic, and made use of in translating and expounding the 
sacred volume! Another distinguished individual was Judah 
ibn-Chayuj, of Fez, called also Abu Zekeriya, who is justly 
styled the Father of Hebrew Grammar, and who, opposing the 
license of the elder grammarians, was the first that confined 
within certain limits the theory of verbal roots, and confirmed the 
doctrine of their triliteral form. A little of his learning found 
its way into the Church ; but wonderfully perverted, and in no 
wise improved upon, much less perfected. He is followed by a 
host of distinguished grammarians, among whom are the well 
known names of Abulwalid Merwan itbn-Ganah, the author of 
seven books of grammar; Samuel Nagid, who left twenty-two 
books; Moses Gecatilia,§ Jakob Elazari, Ibn-Ezra, the Ti- 
bonide, and the Kimchis.* 

But we are ashamed to confess that the Church, in which 
the written word of God was becoming daily of less esteem, 
left the grammatical works of the Jews, from which in her lack 
of other aids she might have derived the greatest benefit, com- 
pletely untouched. Indeed, the less the oly Scriptures were 
had in honor, the less were Hebrew studies prosecuted ; so that 
when any applied themselves to them for controversial purposes, 
they were found unequal to the Jews in point of skill. In the 
time of Charlemagne, the Hebrew language was indeed publicly 
taught by the Emperor’s orders, but the experiment was not 
attended with much success, nor was it persevered in. The 
study of the Oriental languages, which had sunk under the bar- 
barism of ages, found a champion in the great Frederic II., the 
son of Henry VI. and Constantia, daughter of the king of Sici- 
ly, who undertook an expedition to Palestine in 1228, and, 
having conquered Jerusalem and a great part of Syria, brought 
back into Europe, among the richest of the spoils taken from the 
Orientals, a number of Ses and Arabic manuscripts; Of 
those in Arabic, he had many translated into Latin by the scho- 
lars of Bologna, and into Hebrew by one Jacobus Anatolius, a 
Jew; but this latter was so wedded heart and soul to the Ara- 
bic, and with it to the religion of Islam, that he was unable to 
do much for the restoration of Hebrew learning, especially in 


* §. David Luzzatto, Prolegomeni ad una Grammatica Ra- 
gionata della lingua Ebraica. (Padova, 1836.) p. 26. ss. 

+ Cuspinian. de Cwsaribus, p. 419. Boxhorn, Hist. Univers. 
p- 779. Carionis Chron. p. 517. 
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the rude and benighted age in which he lived. Thus the Church 
suffered several centuries to elapse, in which to her shame and 
disgrace, while the power of the Roman pontiffs kept continu- 
ally increasing, the study of letters was neglected and laid pros- 
trate, and even the remembrance of the Hebrew gradually faded 
away and become extinct. 

Yet, even in these wretched and lamentable times, the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language in the Church received some 
additions. For even in the tenthand eleventh centuries, a won- 
derful series of events imposed on the Church the necessity of 
providing against harm to herself, from her ignorance of Orien- 
tal letters. The descendants of the Moors and the Saracens, who 
were bound up in the Mohammedan superstition, had now long 
held possession of Spain, and had reduced it almost completely 
under their sway. Nor less great was the concourse of Jews 
who had collected there from the time of Adrian, and whose 
number was continually augmented by the arrival of those who, 
driven out of their settlements in Babylonia, sought a refuge in 
the West. Both of these classes turned their whole energies to 
the study of theology, medicine, and the philosophy of language; 
while in the Church the cultivation of polite letters was entirely 

iven up and abolished. Their distinguished erudition left the 

hurch ages behind, and armed them with an almost incalcula- 
ble power against her, sunk as she was in ignorance and barba- 
rism. Their singular industry caused them also greatly to excel 
the Christian clergy in a knowledge of the arts and sciences ; so 
that, in their encounters with Christians, who were ignorant 
both of philosophy and philology, they were wont to bear away 
the palm. The Christians, therefore, lest they should become 
the sport and ridicule of their enemies, and suffer from the mouths 
and pens of those whose swords they had already so severely 
felt, now turned their attention to those branches of Jearning 
in which they found that their enemies excelled. They ap- 
applied themselves, accordingly, to philosophy and physics, and 
also, that they might be a match for the impiety of the Mussul- 
mans and the obstinacy of the Jews, to the languages of both 
these people. And now again, as in former times, the Church 
was compelled to have recourse to the Synagogue. She did 
not, however, employ the aid of Jews remaining in connexion 
with the Synagogue to prove the way to the requisition of the 
Hebrew, but of proselytes who come over to her,—the most of 
whom, however, appear to have been but little skilled in the 
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language and literature of their forefathers. Raymundus de 
Penna Forti, a Dominican (b. 1175, d. 1275) of the convent of 
Toledo, 1250, in consequence of magnificent rewards offered by 
the kings of Arragon and Castile, proposed to his colleagues that 
they should begin to study the languages of the Moors and Jews ; 
wid also instituted an Oriental Seminary, at the royal expense, 
that a knowledge of these languages might thus be brought 
into the Church. Raymundus Martini, a Catalonian (b. 1236), 
a celebrated defender of the Church, was at this time superin- 
tendent of one of the Oriental schools ; he studied with one Paul, 
a convert, who, in 1263 and again in 1264, obtained the favor 
of the king in a contest at the court of Barcelona with Nach- 
men of Gerona, and was the first since the time of Jerome who 
can be considered as at all learned in the Hebrew. 

At the commencement of the fourteenth century, Clemens V. 
endeavored to reinstate the institutions of Raymond de Penna 
and the kings of Spain, which, either through the carelessness of 
the times or the want of means, had been suffered to sink into 
neglect. In the Council of Vienna, in 1311, he published a 
decree that in every university there should be established six 
professors of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic languages, and 
this for the same purpose as formerly, namely, that the Church 
might thus be able either to repulse fer enemies or to win them 
over to herself. On the promulgation of this pontifical decree, 
which was repeated and confirmed in the Council of Basle, the 
doctors of the Church, who, after their many vain attempts, had 
not yet mastered the language, had again recourse to the aid 
of Jewish proselytes ; but as the Church had of late obtained but 
few of these, and still fewer who could be called men of learning, 
it was found impossible to appoint a single professor of the 
Hebrew for two entire centuries in any university, if we except 
a solitary one at Oxford.* But finally in the fifteenth century, 
when learning began gradually to revive, and the decree of Vi- 
enna was renewed, many, stimulated thereto by the Jews who 
had adopted the profession of Christianity, ap plied themselves to 
the study of the Hebrew language. The number of converts 
indeed in this century was much greater than in the preceding one 
and among them there occur to us some who were rather distin- 
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* Ulrich, De Lingue Ebraice inter Christianos ante Reuch- 
linum cultu, Hale 1751. Reinhard, De Fatis Studii Hebreo- 
Biblici inter Christianos, Vitemberge 1721. 
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uished in that dark age, as Hieronymus de S. Fide, Paulus 

urgensis, Alphonsus de Spina, Paulus de Heredia, and Liber- 
tas Cominetus, celebrated for his knowledge of fourteen lan- 

uages. It must be owned, however, that the Christians of 
that age pushed their Hebrew studies no further than as they 
might subserve the purposes of controversy. Their studies were 
entirely of a polemical character ; that is, they were undertaken 
for the sake of defending and propagating the doctrines of 
the Church ; and very rarely was an acquaintance cultivated with 
the Hebrew for its own sake, or for the elucidation of Holy Writ. 
The Synagogue, on the other hand, had labored since the times 
of Origen and Jerome, with the profoundest learning and most 
admirable industry, in the investigation of its language; and 
had produced such an abundance of grammatical treatises, as 
might have well supplied all the wants of the Church. The 
older grammarians had been followed by a number of eminent 
men, who amplified and in many respects completed, accordin 
to the principles of the Spanish or Italian school, what their 
predecessors had so happily begun. To the older works were 
added in this age, the lexicons of Solomon Parchon* (commonly 
called Machberet, Aruk, or Sepher Shorashim), of WVathan 
Jehiel, a native of Rome, of David Kimchi, and Josef Caspe 
(about 1300), who made use of all the Shemitish dialects. He- 
brew-Arabic, Hebrew-French,+ Hebrew-German, and Hebrew- 
Italian glossaries, arranged either alphabetically or according to 
the books of Scripture, besides alls on grammar, were com- 

sed by Samuel Benvenasti (about 1300), Peripot Duran Efodi, 
p mee Romi, Salomo ben-Aba Mare Jarchi, Messer q 
David Ibn-Yahya, and many others, whose very names are to 
this day unknown to the Church. 

The rising sun of grammatical learning which appeared in 
Persia, passed over in its course to Africa and to Spain, and, 
illuminating with its radiance the remotest countries of the 
earth, penetrated even to Germany, where the Nakdani,{ awak- 


* Born in the maritime town of Calatayud (Bilbilis Nova) ; 
he wrote at Salerno 1161, Cod. de Rossi 764, 1038. 

+ Pococke, Porta Mosis, p. 18. Cod. Paul. Lips. 102., fol. 
Ross. 1109. 
* t Among these was Simson ha-Nakdan, whose grammatical 
work is preserved entire in the Bibl. Paulina at Leipsic, in a 
MS. written on parchment (No. 102*). It is composed en- 
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ing from the sleep of former ages, and disregarding the adverse 
state of the times, gave themselves up to grammatical and criti- 
cal studies. The Church, however, remained wrapped in deep 
slumber, resting content with her slender borrowed stock of 
Hebrew knowledge, with which she considered herself sufficient- 
ly furnished for combat with her enemies. The Sacred Scrip- 
tures, whose guardian and interpreter she ought to have been, 
she did not hold in sufficient estimation to strive on their account 
for the acquisition of a profounder knowledge of the holy tongue. 
Is it not indeed wonderful that Nicolas de Lyra, of Normandy, 
who, moreover, is considered by some to have been a converted 
Jew (d. 1341), was the first among Christian authors since the 
time of Origen and Jerome, who, in imitation of the Jews, espe- 
cially of Solomon Isaaki, made use of a knowledge of the He- 
brew for the interpretation of Scripture? Is it not a reproach 
and disgrace to the Church, that nearly five hundred years after 
the golden age of grammatical science among the Jews, Johan- 
nes Reuchtin should have compiled the first dictionary and gram- 
mar at all worthy of the name (1506),* and by which he fan- 
cied he had erected to himself a “ monumentum ere perennius”’ ? 
Reuchlin studied at Vienna under Jakob Jehiel Loans, physician 
to the Emperor, and at Rome under Obadia Sforno; he was 
also liberally assisted by Joh. Beham, a minister of Ulm, who 
had obtained several grammatical works from the Jews of that 
place, before they were expelled from it, and had caused them 
to be translated. He borrowed from the Jews every thing 
taught by him, even to their terminology, and not excepting a 


tirely on the principles of the Spanish school, and is a care- 
fully digested performance, exhibiting a skilful use of the most 
distinguished grammarians of Spain and France, (among others 
of S*san-;3 omssx “9 fol. 1 a.,and Josef Chazan of Troyes, fol. 
69 b.); the latter part of the work is truly excellent, ex- 
pounding masoretically the doctrine of the vowels and ac- 
cents, which is founded on the Masora and the best MSS. 

* It is unnecessary to notice particularly the attempts in this 
line of Petrus Niger, a Dominican Monk (Rudimenta Lingue 
Hebraice c. 1450 ms. Paris), and of Conrad Pellican, who is 
said, in the Chronicles of Neustadt, to have studied under Elias 
Levita (De modo legendi et intelligendi Hebrea, Basilee 
86g euchlin either did not know or would not notice 
them. 
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little of the Cabala! JI wish not to remark on the indolence 
of the Church, shown in the fact that Santes Pagninus, an Ital- 
ian Dominican who flourished shortly after Reuchlin, was the 
first since Jerome that translated the whole Hebrew Bible into 
Latin (1527), assisted by Kimchi’s Liber Radicum, which how- 
ever he badly understood throughout. It is much more pleasing 
to dwell on the circumstance, that the study of the Hebrew was 
somewhat promoted in this age also, and that the Church, instead 
of retrogading in this respect, continued, although only tardily 
and by degrees, to make some steps in advance. For she: not 
only began to make use of the grammatical aud lexicographical 
knowledge of the Synagogue, but, desirous of convincing the Jews 
out of their own books, felt compelled also to examine the wii- 
tings of the Rabbins, which had been incredibly increased since 
the times of the Fathers, who maintain a profound silence re- 
specting them. This will be made sufficiently obvious by a 
comparison of the Dialogus of Justin Martyr with the Pugio 
Fidei, which exhibits an excellent and rare knowledge of Jew- 
ish literature. 
t= We thus perceive how the Hebrew language, until the Refor- 
mation, was confined within the walls of the Synagogue, and 
how very few there were, in the meantime, that endeavored 
by their private studies to bring it into the possession of the 
Church. Fifteen centuries had elapsed, and scarcely a begin- 
ning was made towards introducing into it a knowledge of the 
Hebrew; but on the revival of the study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, which took place at the period of the Reformation, it be- 
an in consequence to be studied with great diligence both by 
ent and Romanists, as appears in the instance of Thomas 
Cajetanus (d. 1535), who, after an unsuccessful controversy 
with Luther, applied himself to the study of the language, assist- 
ed by a learned Jew whom he supported and cmioted in Various 
ways. The question then arises, in what way did the Hebrew 
language, in this its third stage, obtain a footing in the Church, 
and by what means was the latter enabled to acquire and to 
propagate this knowledge 2 The Church, it must be answered, 
seems by no means to have selected the most appropriate mode 
for the attainment of this object. It trusted to the teaching 
partly of those who had not themselves studied under Jews, or 
of illiterate converts, such as Johannes Béschenstein, Antonius 
Margarita, and others, whom I hesitate not to pronounce rude 
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and ignorant men, without judgment and without taste ;* and 
partly to that of Jews, whose knowledge of their language was 
as slender as it was profitable to them in a pecuniary point of 
view, as for instance Elias Levita (b. 1472, d. 1549), who, from 
a mediocre and slightly esteemed grammarian among his own 
people,t became a distinguished oracle of the Church, of such 
weighty authority that his groundless conjecture respecting the 
origin of the Masoretic and Tiberian punctuation, (entirely op- 

as it is to the genius of the learning of Palestine, to the 
pronunciation of the schoo] of Tiberias, and to the character of the 
Masorites,) was sufficient to lead Lud. Capellus, Joh. Morinus, 
and others, into the most futile opinions. Moreover, hardly had 
the Church been able to convert to its own use a little of the tra- 
dition and instruction of the Synagogue, and to understand 
Kimchi’s Michlol well enough to employ it for the purpose of 
compilation,—hardly had the Buztorfs planted those trees which, 
ifsedulously watered, might have borne fruit to a succeeding age, 
—when there arose some who rejected the authority of their 
Jewish masters, and substituted absurdities concocted from their 
own brains instead. Among these were Joh. Forster (d.1556), 
a pupil, strange to say, of Reuchlin, Samuel Bohle (d. 16395 
and one Bibliander, who all seized upon the over-bold opinions 
expressed by Luther, as to the recent invention of the points, 
the corrupt state of the text, and the worthlessness and even 
injurious tendency of the Jewish writings; but who seemed to 
have forgotten his opinion in the case of Pfefferkorn, and with 
how much modesty he owned that the Kimchis had solved the 
difficulty for him. 


* Among the more learned of the converts who taught He- 
brew in the Romish Church, about the time of the Reformation, 
are to be reckoned 4lfonsus Zamora (Vocabularium 1514, 
1526), Paulus Paradisi, a Venitian, who was invited into France 
by Francis 1. (De modo legendi Hebraice, Paris 1534), and 
Gulielmus Franchi (wpm jxe> wew Sole della Lingua Santa, 
Bergam. 1591, 99,1603. Alphabetum Hebraicum, Rom. 1596.) 

t Elias Levita’s reputation appears to have arisen from the 
fact of his writing in a style easier to be understood, and more 
adapted to the occidental taste. But I confess I do not com- 
prehend on what grounds it is affirmed that this Elias brought 
the grammatical system of the Jews to perfection, and that the 
more distinguished grammarians who followed him“are of no 
account. (Gesenius, Geschichte der heb. Sprache § 32.) 
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The Church was still an infant in the knowledge of Hebrew, 
when, on account of the errors she considered herself to have im- 
bibed with her nurse’s milk, she came to the conclusion that she 
needed no further nutriment or support from that quarter; and 
although hitherto her whole knowledge of the Hebrew had been 
derived from the tradition of the Synagogue, she conceived that 
she had now obtained possession of the language in her own 
right, and consequently set about the composing of grammars 
and the interpretation of Scripture for herself. Into what and 
how many errors, and into what vain and fruitless labors our 
grammarians were led, by this haughty boasting, it would be 
painful to recount. The ignorance that accompanied this early 
stage of the study caused them to mangle the Hebrew like a 
subject long since dead, and to fancy that any further instruction 
was superfluous. Hence arose a multitude of ridiculous systems 
and hypotheses, into which they would never have fallen had 
they esteemed more highly the teachings of the Synagogue, and 
examined its grammatical productions with greater care. Hence 
there crept into their lexicography that sort of superstitious di- 
vination and logical subtlety in the definition and derivation of 
words, over which the reigning philosophical and dogmatical 
systems had such influence, that the lexicon of Santes Pag- 
ninus is preferable to Stockius’s Clavis ; hence, too, originated 
those obscure and perplexing arcana that gave during whole 
centuries such trouble and disgust to learners, the Cubus et 
Quadratum Grammaticum of Elias Hutter (1590), and that 
Systema Morarum invented by Jac. /llting (d. 1699), and 
completed by J. 4. Danz (d. 1727), on which many down to 
our own times have fruitlessly expended so much time and 
labor. To this source, also, are to be attributed those vain lu- 
cubrations respecting the rhythm and metre of Scripture, and 
that almost incredible number of treatises on the accents, all and 
every one of which were equally laborious in the undertaking 
and bootless in the execution. But that I may no further trans- 
gress the bounds of this third stage of the language, suffice it 
to say, once for all, that whatever is sound and historically pro- 
ven in the grammatical exegesis of this orthodox age, is owing to 
the Synagogue, while the rest is to be attributed to their own 
presumption. Yet it is certainly the case, that Hebrew studies 
made some progress even during this slight use of the teachings 
of the Synagogue. For although Jewish literature was attend- 
ed to for the most part only for polemical purposes, and their 
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ability to understand, not to speak of criticising it, was very 
imperfect ; still the Church did in a manner Jay open the way 
to its recesses, and formed some judgment of what and how 
much it contained that might be converted to her own use. The 
violence of controversy did much to obscure her vision, unskil- 
fulness in the modern Hebrew pave rise to frequent misconcep- 
tions, and the defective state o em and criticism produced 
many crude opinions; still the Church, although she has since 
entirely neglected this study, produced some excellent things, 
and has prepared the way for us by some admirable works, such 
as those of the Buxtorfs, whenever we may undertake to remodel 
or complete what she has begun. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, the fourth stage 
of Hebrew studies commenced, in which the Shemitish dialects, 
as well as the other Oriental languages that had become known 
to the Romish missionaries, began to be sedulously investigated 
and compared with the Hebrew, as the Greek and Latin had 
been before. This was done with great learning and with still 
greater industry in V. Schindler’s pentaglot lexicon (1612), in 
Joh. Fr. Nicholai’s harmonic lexicon (1670), and especially in 
the heptaglot lexicon of Edm. Castell (1669); to these were 
added a number of harmonic grammars, in which it was cus- 
tomary to join to the Shemitish dialects languages of a totally 
different character, as the Persian. This comparison could not 
however make up for the neglect of Jewish tradition, especially 
as it was merely external, and depended on conjectures arising 
from a resemblance in the form and meaning of words, and not 
on any fixed principles. Still the Church now for the first time 
perceived the comparison of the Shemitish languages to be a 
powerful aid in the investigation of the Hebrew—one which the 
Synagogue in former days had begun to make use of, but had 
latterly in a great measure neglected. For David Provenzale 
compared only the classical and Romance languages; Salomo 
ben-Melek, where he compares the Arabic, borrows for the most 
part from Abulwalid; and most of the others either confine 
themselves exclusively to tradition, as did those great masters 
of the masoretic art, Menahem Lonzano and Salamo Yedidya 
Norzi, or else they undertake to explain the Hebrew out of 
itself, assisted only by a comparison with the modern Hebrew 
and Aramaic, of which class were Abraham Velmezi or Balmes, 
Mose Provenzale, and Mose Lebubi. The following, who were 
preceded by many grammarians both of the Spanish and Italian 
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schools,* composed the rules of grammar in verse, viz: Imanuel 
Benevento, Samuel Archivolti, David de Pomis, Juda Carpento- 
rasi, Salomo Oliveyra, Sabatai Premslau, Isaak Samueli Posna- 
ni, and Salomo Hanau, to whom, truth obliges me to confess, none 
of our own grammarians in that age are to be compared. It 
was very detrimental to the Church, that in pursuing her He- 
brew studies she continued to despise all intercourse with the 
Synagogue ; this is sufficiently evident from the fact that those 
who have of late written on the history of Hebrew grammar, 
have not been able evento name any one Jewish grammarian 
later than Elias Levita, whose Masoret ha-Masoret was pub- 
lished in a wretched German translation (1772) by J. Salomo 
Semler, a person of very slender pretensions. In fact there were 
not wanting men who rejected the comparison of the dialects 
and ancient versions, considering the Hebrew as so sufficient for 
its own explanation, that light derived from any other source 
would tend rather to obscure than to illustrate it; among these 
was Jac. Gussetius (d. 1704), who deceived himself with the 
idea that the ancient Hebrew could be explained by the mere 
comparison of passages and a studious observation of the anal- 
ogies of the language. To him must be added Casp. Vewmann 
(d. 1715) and Val. Loescher (De causis Lingue Hebree, 1706), 
the former of whom attributed to each letter a certain hiero- 


glyphic or symbolic signification, and the latter a logical 
value. They both agree that the triliteral stems proceed trom 
y N 


biliteral rootst (called by Neumann characteres significationis, and 
by Loescher semina vocum), and that their signification results 
from the innate force of these binary compounds. This hypo- 
thesis gained such currency, that there exist perpetual commen- 


* Among these was Rabenu Tam (d. 1171), of whom we pos- 
sess a poem consisting of forty strophe on the laws of the ac- 
cents, and which contains by way of acrostic the name of 
Jakob bar-Meir (MS. in bibl. Ross. no. 563), and of Mark Sam. 
Girondi (Luzzatto, Prolegomeni, p. 28), whose grammatical 
work is contained in the preceding part of the MS., and is en- 
titled p> “>, which, as well as the m1" “pd of Josef Chazan 
of Troyes, follows the principles of the Italian school, and ex- 
hibits a total ignorance of the theory of Juda Chayuj, as does 
also the work of Salomo Isaaki. 

+ See Jo. Engestroem, Tentamen graduale de Hebreorum 
primitivis biliteris, Londioi Scand. 1738. 
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taries on the Scriptures, in which the meaning of the more diffi- 
cult words is deduced in a most ridiculous manner from the ag- 
gregate power of the several letters. Still, the error of these 
men is deserving of our respect, both because it proceeded from 
a veneration for Scripture, and because by these first attempts 
they promoted the study of the comparison of the language with 
itself, which they felt to be a most efficacious instrument for its 
investigation. They attempted, in fact, to divide the indissolu- 
ble germs and as it were atoms of language, and to ascertain 
wherefore they had this or that meaning—in a word, to lay bare 
the innermost mysteriesof human speech. This they undertook 
to perform, not in the historical manner, that is, by proceeding 
from the external (of which they knew but little) to the inter- 
nal, but after the zdeal method, that is, by precipitate conclu- 
sions from the internal, which they fancied their conjectures had 
reached, to the external. 

Against Gussetius, who extolled internal comparison to the 
skies, and against J. Drusius (d. 1616), and in fact all who 
consider Jewish literature as of any value for the explanation 
of the Scriptures, arose lb. Schultens (d. 1750), an author of 
the Belgic school, with whom, according to our reckoning, the 
fifth age of Hebrew studies began. He attacked Jewish tradi- 
tion in the most furious manner, declaring that all who favored 
it were infected with the plague; he also endeavored, not sim- 
ply by vehement language, but as it were with the very thun- 
ders and lightnings of eloquence, to level before him all who, 
imbued with the errors of the foul Synagogue, maintained the 
Hebrew to be a sacred and primeval language. “O incredi- 
biles excessus,”” exclaims he, in the Preface to his Arabic Gram- 
mar, “in quos magna etiam ingenia, fulgore Lingue et Scripe 
tionis Sancte delusa, abierunt! 0 tristia, adhuc quidem, fata 
literaturee hebraice ! que ex longa captivitate per reforma- 
tionem sacrorum educta, graviora mox sentire ccepit vincula, 
atque sub Rabbinorum auctoritate avecta est in Babyloniam ju- 
daicam, ut Christianorum quoque doctorum opera ac manu com- 
modis subserviat Synagoge in Epha sua!’ These phillipics 
one could pardon, had he contented himself with refuting the 
really blameable errors of his predecessors, and had not passed 
over from the Jews tothe Moslims. Among the Oriental lan- 
guages which began to be treated both gprenetiealy and lexi- 
cographically in connexion with the Hebrew, and were now 
brought daily more and more into use for its elucidation, the 
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Arabic occupied the first place ; and, as the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures gradually ceased to be the whole aim of the learned, 
it began to inspire many with a most violent admiration. To 
this, indeed, no one pawn A object, had they but taken care not to 
deliver up the holy mother into bondage to her beautiful daughter. 
But such was the blind zeal with which Schultens combatted 
for the dignity and authority of the Arabic, that he declares it to 
be a more lucid language than the Hebrew, not perceiving that, 
as being of a much later date, it has need of illustration from the 
Hebrew, rather than the Hebrew from it. These rash opinions 
were the source of many errors, which were multiplied by his 
followers to an incredible extent. For these Arabizing Hebra- 
ists never thought of inquiring into the age and origin of the 
Arabic, its primitive relationship to the Hebrew, and the genius 
and peculiarities of each language, so as to determine more ac- 
curately how far the former might properly be employed in 
elucidating the latter. And thus it happened that the Arabic, 
a much younger and, through the fault of those who have treated 
of it, a much obscurer language,—whose grammar before 
Ewald and whose lexicography to this very day have been merely 
empiric, came to be regarded as a very key of Solomon for un- 
locking the secret recesses of the sacred tongue. This perverse 
and inconsiderate system of employing the Arabic became so 
firmly established and interwoven with Hebrew lexicography 
and the exegesis of the Old Testament, that even in this our 
own age it has scarcely been eradicated. Still it cannot be de- 
nied that, notwithstanding the errors of this period, an evident 
progress was made in fideew studies. Albert Schultens, the 
ounder of the hyper-arabizing school, was also the parent of the 
comparative study of Hebrew. This is vastly different from the 
harmonic method of former times, its object being, as he him- 
self well observes, “that these studies, which now are in an 
almost perishing condition, may again be made to flourish and to 
bring forth fruit more and more abundantly ; that we may not 
be content with saluting the thresholds of the dialects, or with 
remaining stationary in the outer halls thereof, but may force our 
way even to their innermost chambers; in order that through 
this deeper and more intimate acquaintance with them, we may 
clearly perceive their harmony and truly sisterly connexion, 
whereby they constitute and represent one body of prime- 
val language ; and that the true genius of the Hebrew dialect, 
with its ancient riches and admirable gifts, may shine forth from 
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the candlestick of the Church, and clear up with its gladdening 
light whatever of obscurity yet remains.” This praiseworthy 
aim he indeed pursued, but did not attain ; for, he made no dis- 
tinction between dialectic and exotic comparison,” and the former 
he circumscribed within the narrow bounds of the Arabic lan- 
guage, altogether neglecting the Chaldee, and but rarely using 
the Jewish commentaries; while his disciples, who made the 
Arabic their sole oracle, left them entirely untouched. 

If we now look back upon the several stages of the 
study of Hebrew which I have briefly described, we perceive 
that no aid to the investigation of the language was left undis- 
covered or unemployed, although many errors and abuses ac- 
companied these attempts. Our forefathers (to whose mem- 
ory a reverence is due far higher than mere learning can com- 
mand) have left us eternal monuments of immense erudition and 
stupendous industry : they laid many sources of knowledge open 
to us, and prepared the way for those advances which either have 
been or yet remain to be made ; much they foresaw which they 
could not themselves accomplish,—and, which is by no means 
to be despiseh, they have taught us by their own errors what we 
have to avoid: yet if we suffer ourselves to suppose that they 
have laid the true foundation for the investigation of the Hebrew 
language, we are deceived by a superstitious veneration for an- 
tiquity. This is in fact a task which could not be accomplished 
by men who attached no weight to the authority of tradition ; 
who were ignorant of the laws of internal, the requirements of 
dialectic, and the bounds of exotic comparison; and who, to 
crown all, knew not the necessary connexion and proper mu- 
tual employment of these several aids. The question then arises, 
What was accomplished in the next ensuing or sizth stage of 
Hebrew studies? We answer, the comparison with languages 
of the same and of different stocks was certainly carried 
much further; although in such manner, that the Arabic con- 
stantly had the preference over the Arama. dialects, while the 
modern Hebrew was totally neglected. The study of Jewish 
literature sunk into disuse, and was even attacked with the ut- 


* By comparatio dialectica the writer means the comparison 
of a language with another of the same stock, as the Hebrew 
with the Arabic ; and by comparatio erotica, the comparison 
with one of a different stock, as the Hebrew with the San- 
scrit.—Tr. 
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most virulence by some, as for instance J. D. Michaelis 
(d.1791), whose rashness and inconsistency are shown in forcing 
in Arabic etymologies and even foisting them on the Septuagint. 
Etymology even in this period was not restricted by certain 
laws; and the more the boundaries of Oriental learning became 
increased, the further and wider were these wanderings extend- 
ed, and the greater was the field laid open for the exercise of a 
perverse ingenuity. Still it must be owned that Hebrew studies 
acquired in this stage a degree of solidity and firmness to which 
they had not before attained. In it arose three distinguished 
men who are deserving of high praise for their efforts in pro- 
moting a knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, namely : Wilh. 
Gesenius, Herm. Hupfeld, and Henr. Ewald. 

Gesenius explained in the most lucid manner the principles 
of grammar, which had hitherto been so repulsive to students 
by reason of the complex form and harsh technicalities in 
which they were involved ; he introduced order where there 
had been confusion, and adorned all by the pellucid clear- 
ness of his style. He was moreover the first to institute a sober 
and at the same time more extensive comparison with other 
languages ; and although he here oftentimes fell into error, he 
ever and anon pointed out the way, by a kind of happy augury, 
to what was afterwards found to be the truth. He was the first 
to introduce into Hebrew lexicography the use of the Sanscrit, the 
study of which had begun to infuse a new life into the philo- 
logy not only of the classical, but also of the Shemitish Jan- 
guages. He banished philosophy from the province of lexico- 
graphy, although we sometimes observe it returning by stealth 
under the garb of rationalism ; he perceived, if he did not always 
avoid, the errors of the Belgic school, and pursued the happy 
medium between the extremes of too much and too little in the 
use of comparisons from the Arabic ; and, although he showed 
too great an en," to Jewish tradition, he inserted in his 
lexicon a great dewt!.of useful matter from the grammatical 
works of the Jews wniten in Arabic, and especially from Abul- 
walid. Hupfeld, who perceived that the comparison of lan- 
guages as hitherto pursued was rather conjectural than founded 
on induction, entered into a critical examination of the doctrine 
of sounds in his Ezercitationes thiopicea (1825). He also, 
in his dissertation De emendanda ratione Lexi shi Semitice 


pe ), diligently examined the systems of Neumann and 
cher as well as of Schultens; and, which we with grati- 
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tude acknowledge, he recommended also the comparative study 
of the Japhetic languages, religiously observing the peculiar 
enius of each dialect as well as of the whole Shemitish family. 
ie moreover rejected the doctrine of primitive triliteral roots, 
maintaining that they consist originally of a smaller number of 
elements, which have been increased by means of prosthesis, 
epenthesis, or paragoge.* This work, however, contains two 
suggestions which have no probable foundation in truth: one is, 
that an equivalence in the powers of roots results from an 
agreement in their forms ; the other, that all roots are derived 
from biliteral germs, which are onomatopoetic in their origin ;— 
both of which theories may be shown by a comparison of the 
Hebrew with the Sanscrit to be false. Ewald also, who has 
proved himself a strenuous opponent of the empiric method of 
Gesenius, has done much to deserve our grateful thanks. He 
entered deeply into the investigation of the nature of language, 
in the formation of which he rightly contends that chance has 
had nothing todo. He carried out the ingenious speculations 
of Hupfeld, concerning the sounds of letters; and, not content 
with a study of the mere externals of language, sought to 
netrate to its very foundations. Being of opinion that the 
aws of the Hebrew language are not to be sought away from 
itself, but must be drawn from an examination of its inmost re- 
cesses, he applied the torch of reason to the elucidation of its 
structure, which he considered worthy of the profoundest study, 
—in order thus to bring to light the principles and producing 
causes of the phenomena that present themselves to our view,— 
and, by laying bare as it were the very vitals of the language, to 
arrive at a knowledge of the spirit by which it is animated. 
Accordingly this school, whose principles have been applied by 
Ferd. Hitzig to the interpretation of Scripture, has received the 
name of rational in contra‘listinction both to the empiric and his- 
torical schools. Ewald was the first to rescue the grammar 
from the arbitrary force of mere opinion, the hazards of con- 
jecture, and the dicta of antiquity, and to bring it within the 
reach of scientific investigation; yet in so doing, he favored 
too much that philosophy which proceeds in the Platonic manner 
from ideas obtained by reflexion to the investigation of phe- 


* This conjecture had already engaged the attention of 
many, among others of Mat. Norberg, in Opusc. JI. dissert. 
15 et 16 (De verbis nudis et auctis Grecorum). 
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nomena, rather than the Aristotelian method of inquiry, which 
ascends by induction from the observation of things to their 
nature and causes. So much is Ewald given to philosophizing, 
that to peruse his Kritische Grammatik, you must suffer yourself 
to be dragged through a Dedalian labyrinth of the'most repelling 
obscurities: his style is exceedingly labored, and his mode of 
investigation stil] more so. You must toil as though you were 
reading the Parmenides of Plato; and after all, if you apply 
the gold you think you have obtained with all this painful ex- 
ertion to the touchstone of history, the teacher of experience, 
you will often find it to be false metal. He seems to think that 
the Hebrew language has been preserved entire for the exercise 
of his ingenuity : he pays not the least regard to a passes 
by the tradition of the Synagogue with perfect indifference, and 
looks upon the grammatical science of the Jews as the sapless 
technicalities of a language long defunct. He accordingly goes to 
work to explain the Hebrew from itself, relying on his own pow- 
ers, and a upon all that has been done before him as of 
no account. He has of late begun to compare the Hebrew 
with the Sanscrit, but still insists that they are divided from 
each other by a wide wall of separation; which, however, on 
a nearer examination almost totally vanishes. 

While on this topic, I cannot pass by that most sagacious in- 
vestigator of the Sanscrit and the Indo-germanic languages de- 
scended from it, Franz Bopp, who yet remains to Germany the 
worthy successor to the fame of that exalted genius and pro- 
foundest of scholars, Wilhelm von Humboldt. In his works on 
the Indo-germanic languages, and especially in his Verglei- 
chende Grammatik (1833-42), he has shown and explained by 
an abundance of examples the nature of the letters and the 
changes which they undergo ; he has also adopted Humboldt’s 
distribution of roots into verbal, nominal, and pronominal, which 
illuminates with the light ofday the grammar of all languages ; 
and has shown in those of the Sanscrit family how much in the 
Shemitish languages still remains to be done. He has laid 
down the best general plan for the treatment of grammar, and 
has opened the way to the comparison of languages, which 
alone can enable us to explain the peculiarities exhibited b 
each! and though he excludes from his comparisons the Shemitis 
dialects, of whose conformity with and natural relationship to 
those of the Sanscrit family he is not yet convinced, still he 
has prepared the latter by his able analysis of them for a com- 
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arison with the former; and, if I might be allowed the figure, 
a acting as brideman, has led forth the Sanscrit as a be- 
trothed encircled by her companions, to be joined in holy wed- 
lock to the head of the Shemitish tribe. .4. F. Pott also, whose 
erudition and industry are such that I know not which most to 
admire, has done excellent service to the historico-analytical 
school ; and, although occasionally his comparisons are far- 
fetched, and his fondness for analysis carried to extremes, he 
has stored up a rich harvest of the most acute observations in his 
Etymologische Forschungen (1833-36), and has given a list, 
after the manner of Rosen,* of those Sancrit roots whose mean- 
ing is established beyond a doubt, to the number of three hun- 
dred and seventy-five. Of these J. Fiirst has undertaken to 
show that there is not a single one that is not also Shemitish. 
With Julius Fiirst, whom I am proud to call my friend 
and master, a new age of Hebrew studies has begun, which, if 
you will not consent to call it the golden age, you will at least 
allow to be the next to golden. For this I will now give my 
reasons. The sources to which all scholars in all ages have ap- 
plied in order to obtain a knowledge of the Hebrew are three, 
tradition, comparison, and philosophy—the interpreter as it is 
called of nature : these aids, although in no period entirely sepa- 
rated, have never yet been properly conjoined into one equable 
system. One or the other has always prevailed to the neglect 
of the rest : thus in the talmudic age of the Synagogue, an almost 
exclusive attention was paid to tradition,—in the middle ages, to 
the comparison of the dialects,—and in later times, to philosophy ; 
and this has engendered false views of grammar in the minds of 
many- In the Church, the tradition received from the Syna- 
gogue, whence she drew what knowledge she had of the Hebrew, 
predominated until the seventeenth century ; its place was then 
supplied by comparison, first the harmonic so called, and then 
the etymological, as applied both to the Shemitish dialects and 
to the foreign languages which by degrees became known to 
the learned world; this was finally succeeded by philosophy 
(the favorite system of the rational school), which, despising 
tradition, and bestowing less attention on comparison, endeavored 
to explain the secrets of the structure of the Hebrew by the light 
of reason. The historico-analytical school unites all these aids 


* Radices Sanscrite. [Illustratas edidit Fridericus Rosen, 
Berolini 1827. 
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in such proportion, as to form together one homogeneous and 
powerful instrument of investigation. It is called historical 
because, desiring to commence its investigations from the ve 

beginning, it applies itself to tradition, especially that of the 
Jews, which is preserved in numerous literary monuments, and 
forms the depository of many things which we would vainly 
seek elsewhere ;* and because it considers that the connexion of 
the Hebrew both as to form and meaning with the other six fami- 
lies of ancient languages is to be shown historically, and that 
each law of the language is to be historically ascertained, name- 
ly, by comparing the Hebrew with itself, with its dialects, and 
with other languages, particularly the Sanscrit. It receives 
also the name of analytical, because it considers language 


* Here belongs the doctrine of the vowel points, the diacritical 
signs, and the accents, which are all mo gigs | included under 
the name of the masoretie punctuation. This topic, being 
purely historical and traditional, has not yet been discussed 
by a single one of our grammarians with satisfactory learning 
and perspicuity. Ewald, it is true (in his Abhandlungen der 
orientalischen und biblischen Literatur, 1832, p. 130 ss), has 
treated the matter with great philosophical sagacity, but as 
usual without any reference to authorities and with an entire 
dependence on the received text (whose accentuation is faulty 
throughout) and on his own ingenuity. The right way was 
first entered upon by G. Riegler and 4. Martinet (Hebraische 
Sprachschule, 1835), who however drew their materials from 
the not philosophical but wholly historical work of Heidenheim. 
Benjamin Heidenheim (d. 1832), than whom our age has pro- 
duced none more skilfal in the masoretic aft, in his book of 
the Laws of the Accents (n"=sun "upwes Rodelheim 1808), has 
used for the historical foundation and development of this 
doctrine—besides what was furnished him by the Masora, and 
by a large collection of MSS. with whose critical application 
he was well acquainted—the most ancient treatises on this 
topic by writers of his nation, as for instance the "wx-j3 Max, 
attributed to Aharon ben-Asher of Tiberias, and written in 
rhymes of equal length; the x=po sre of IJbn-Bileam, a 
Spanish Jew; the mis"22" “2w of Moses Nakdan ; the lexicon 
of Solomon Parchon, &c. Excellent information has recently 
been afforded us on this subject by S. D. Luzzatto in his Pro- 
legomeni (see note to p. 197), who far oo, our Own 
writers in his knowledge of the history of Hebrew grammar. 
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as the product, not of blind chance by means of an accidental con- 
course of atoms, but of a certain forming and guiding provi- 
dence seated in the mind of man; and accordingly iendea- 
vors by a rational analysis to separate the accidental from the 
essential, the divisible from the indivisible, the native from the 
foreign, the roots from the stems, the branches from the leaves, 
the warp from the woof. When this is performed in an intel- 
ligent manner, we perceive that the primary material of all the 
ancient languages consists in an assemblage of roots, equally 
flexible and commutable, and agreeing in three essential re- 
spects, that is to say, in number, form, and signification; they 
are found pervading all these languages, are the sources of all 
their strength and richness, the original producers of all their 
wealth of words, however defferent the latter may become while 
following common laws of formation and propagation. When 
by means of this analysis we have ascertained that the Shemitish 
family constitutes in fact but one language, whose triple branches 
rest on a single stem, we find also that the Sanscrit tribe cor- 
responds to it in the manner of an equilateral triangle (!). The 
following are favorite maxims of the rational school: that the 
Shemitish dialects are simpler in their structure and less liable 
to change than the more highly developed languages of the 
Sanscrit stock ; that the former are propagated by the forma- 
tion of roots, which is brought about partly by internal vowel 
changes and partly by the external addition of inseparable in- 
crements, while the latter are formed by the composition of 
separable words either subordinate or co-ordinate one tothe other 
in signification ; that the Shemitish are inferior to the Sanscrit 
languages in the power of multiplying verbal roots, in the vari- 
ety of their vowel sounds, and in the regularity of their forma- 
tion; and lastly that the former are more spiritual and the lat- 
ter more coporeal in their nature. But on instituting the analy- 
sis we have above described, these dogmas are found to be vain 
and incoherent, and the fancied excellencies of the Shemitish lan- 
guages as well as their defects vanish into thin air. I will mere- 
ly allude in this place to other discoveries of Dr. First which 
will prove of signal service in the investigation of the language, 
as for instance the absurdity of the so-called verbs $> and 5> 
which were invented by arabizing grammarians after Menahem 
Ibn-SarukJ for the sake of obtaining roots of the usual triliteral 
form ; —the vocal power of the letters &, , and >, which being 
established does away with a multitude of discrepancies 
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between the Shemitish and Sanscrit languages ;—the doc- 
trine of verbal prepesitions, which, though running through 
the whole language, have heretofore been recognised by none; 
as also the nominal prefixes and endings, which before had 
scarcely been thought of, although common to the languages 
of both stocks ;—the division of the verbs into verbs ending in a 
vowel, concave verbs, and perfect verbs ; and of the conjugations 
into fundamental, intensive, extensive, and reflexive ;—and 
finally the assertion of the primitive nature of the pronominal 
roots, which grammarians have heretofore most absurdly derived 
from verbs. All these I shall treat of separately and in their 
proper order in the sequel.* I will merely add a few words 
respecting the labors of Dr. Fiirst in propounding, carrying out, 
and perfecting the principles of the historico-analytical school, 
of which I have asserted him to be the founder. He first set 
himself to work to bring to light the so-called Chaldee language, 
the oldest of the Shemitish dialects, which he saw was despised by 
many, and had been suffered to sink into the deepest shades of ob- 
scurity ; his object being to prove its relationship to the other Ori- 
ental languages, and by means of it, as affording the clearest evi- 
dence thereof, to demonstrate the close consanguinity of the She- 
mitish and Sanscrit families. He published accordingly his 
Systema Lingue Chaldaice (1835), a work which received the 
applause of all its critics (among whom it is sufficient to mention 
Wilh. v. Humboldt), and which shed the most brilliant light, not 
upon the Chaldee only, but also on the Hebrew itself. To this suc- 
ceeded an Aramaic Chrestomathy entitled Charuze Peninim 
( 1836),+ in which he vindicates the principles of the historico- 
analytical schoo] against the attacks of Ewald, and confirms 
by a number of examples the doctrine of verbal prefixes, of 
which the germs only were developed in his former work. 
Having completed the Chrestomathy, Fiirst applied himself with 
fresh zeal to the editing of Buztorf’s Concordance, a truly great 
and arduous undertaking, especially as the character of the ed- 
itor himself as well as the progress of the age would not endure 
the republication of old and for the most part obsolete matter, un- 


less what our predecessors had so well begun should appear per- 


* They form the subject-matter of the third book.—Tr. 

+ The full title is as follows: =°2"25 "115M Perlenschniire ara- 
maischer Gnomen und Lieder, oder aramaische Chrestomathie 
mit Erlauterungen und Glossar.—Tr. 
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fected by more mature knowledge and set forth with additional 
advantages. Accordingly, he added to the Concordance a He- 
brew and Chaldee lexicon, which had also been considered in- 
dispensable by the previous editors, Isaak Nathan (1445), Joh. 
Buztorf (1632), and Mario de Calasio (1662); this is given in 
modern Hebrew, and also, with a few omissions and additions, 
in Latin. Here the signification of each word is developed, and 
all the passages of Scripture cited in which it occurs ; this is 
done with constant regard to tradition, by first seeking out the 
original germ or Sanscrito-Shemitish root, and distinguishing it 
from the formative additions by which it is propagated and its 
various meanings diversified ;—and this not by way of conjec- 
ture, but according to certain fixed rules. The different uses 
are given in which a word occurs in the monuments of Hebrew 
literature, whether frequent or rare; the various acceptations 
which flow from the primary idea are enumerated in an order 
which is rather historical than logical ; numerous observations 
are made concerning the grammatical inflexion of the word, the 
difference between it and its synonyms pointed out, and the pe- 
riod designated in which it was in frequent use, acquired a new 
meaning, or became employed in some peculiar manner ; and Jast- 
ly, the distinction is laid down between prosaic and poetical terms. 
In this lexicon, the author has paid more attention to the etymo- 
logical than to the exegetical part, which he has thought better 
to reserve for one of larger dimensions. In this portion of his 
labors, which is truly excellent, there is little, we are glad to ac- 
knowledge, which is taken from others; and there is nothing 
at all admitted that is not examined anew and improved upon 
where necessary : there is much that first strikes the mind by 
its novelty, and then equally delights us by its truth. It is 
necessary however to compare with the Latin lexicon that in 
modern Hebrew, in which is found an abundant collection of 
synonyms, a constan‘: comparison with the modern Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and a cultivated style, which emulates, as far as the 
subject will allow, the brevity of Ibn-Ezra, the copiousness of 
Salomon Papenheim, and the ease of Elazar Kalir. It is true 
that this kind of writing, being somewhat hard and difficult, 
may displease many modern scholars, whom the learning and 
manners of our age render averse to the Hebrew style of com- 
position, and who, regarding the ancient authors as the only fit 
models of imitation, look upon the other treasures of the lan- 
guage with contempt and dislike ; but if we will only take the 
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pains to accustom ourselves to its peculiarities, we cannot but 
own it to be ingeniously remodelled, curiously polished, and 
adorned with the finest gems of eloquence. Thus much of the 
Concordance, which gives a faithful representation of the grad- 
ual improvements that have been made in Hebrew philclogy 
When this laborious undertaking shall have been brought to a 
close,* it will be followed by a Hebrew lexicon, which has been 
already for some time begun, and is now drawing towards its 
completion, and in which the distinctions between the simple, 
augmented, and compound roots and words will be marked with 
even still greater nicely i this, again, is to be succeeded by a 
grammar, in which will be explained in a plain and lucid man- 
ner all the undoubted discoveries made in the course of the 
preceding works. 


In these seven stages which I have thus briefly sketched, the 
science of the Hebrew language has been begun, continued, and 
completed ; and if these be compared to the steps of a ladder, 
it can hardly be denied that we have now attained the last and 
topmost round. At no period have we been permitted so wide 
and unobstructed a view of the languages of the East, as that 
which has been opened to us within our own memory. We 
are placed, as it were, upon an eminence from which we may 
look forth on the languages of the remotest nations, and embrace 
them almost all within the sphere of our observation. From 
the time when we recognised in the Sanscrit our venerable mo- 
ther-tongue, and in the Aramaic the ancestral speech of the 
Shemitish race, we have been enabled through our perception 
of their mutual relationship to enter also into a close familiarity 
with the Hebrew. Through a Divine Providence it has arisen 
that our age, which had disgraced itself by a most reprehensi- 
ble disregard of the Sacred Scriptures, now abounds with nv- 
merous helps towards their better understanding, which our fore- 
fathers neither possessed nor could scarcely have any idea of. 
Hence it follows, if we mistake not, that now is being sown the 
seed of a harvest that posterity will reap ; and whose maturity, 
although not yet arrived, rapidly draws near, by the aid of that 


* This, it will be recollected, was written during the pro- 
gress of the Concordance, which was published in twelve parts, 
extending from the year 1837 to 1840.—Tr, 
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Almighty grace which is removing every obstacle to its full and 
perfect development. “ Plus ultra vocamur,” says a distin- 
guished doctor of our church, “ad éam in Scripturis facultatem, 
que sit virilis et regalis, perfectionique Scripture satis prope re- . 
ndeat.”” Oh that the time may hasten in which learning Hi 

all minister to faith, and all our progress to the advancement 
of the Church; and when all shall drink to the full of that e 
ocean of divine truth, of which as yet we have tasted but a few 
holy and precious drops! Already, methinks, the rays of the 
dawn are breaking through the thick shades that have so long 
environed us. Already the time approaches, when all the lan- 
guages of the earth shall stand around the sacred tongue, and, 














like the sheaves of old, shall make obeisance to Joseph’s sheaf; a i 
when all our studies shall revolve about the Word of Life, per- et 
petually encircling and tending towards that holy luminary. ot bt 
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Tue Generat AssEMBLY OF THE PressyTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
Umrev Srates, 1843. 







By the Editor. 










Tue Triennial Assembly was opened, on the appointed day, 
with a sermon characterized by those excellent qualities which 
mark the discourses of Dr. Wisner. The representation was, of 
course, not so large as in the Annual Assembly,—being limited 
to one delegate from each Presbytery, however numerous,—but 
was sufficiently large, and every way respectable. Some were 
there, who were also delegates, at the time of the division. Some 
with the wisdom of gray hairs; some in the vigor of mid-life ; ‘| 
others in all the ardor of youth. iat 

The Moderator, the Rev. Ansel D. Eddy, of Newark, N. J., Tint 
presided with great impartiality and decorum, and the members + BEY 
universally exhibited a compliant, fraternal spirit. We think 
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few assemblies have witnessed as much of the suaviter in modo 
with the fortiter in re. The former was so evident as to call 
forth the remark from many, that “this was the only General 
Assembly within their knowledge, that seemed to have done any 
good to the city.” Its influence must have been happy, for 
there certainly was manifested very much of the spirit of the 
spel. 
- itis not our purpose to give a detailed view of the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly,—these have been abundantly reported 
through the weekly papers,—but simply to remark briefly on 
those topics of public interest, which elicited discussion. 
Dancing. The first subject which excited attention, was a me- 
morial from the third Presbytery of New-York, on the subject of 
promiscuous dancing, calling the attention of the Assembly to its 
prevalence in the churches, and the necessity for renewed exer- 
cise of discipline, in order to its suppression. The fact of the 
revalence of dancing by professors of religion, not only in the 
eae cities, but throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
seemed to be admitted on all hands. Some, however, thought 
that the evidence of the fact before the Assembly was not such 
as to call for action on the subject ; some, that it belonged to the 
lower judicatories alone to attend to matters of discipline ; that it 
fell not within the province of the Assembly, as now limited in 
its powers, to enter into the detailed evils existing in the church, 
and that it would be of little avail for this body to bear its tes- 
timony against prevailing sins. Others contended, and we think 
rightly, that the constitution expressly empowers the Assembly 
to act in such cases, and that one of its chief duties must now 
be, since its judicial powers are cancelled, to consult, in every 
way, for the spiritual good of the church, and to send down its 
admonitory voice, when any particular sins are evidently becom- 
ing prevalent. 
romiscuous dancing had become so peculiarly one of the 
amusements of a world lying in wickedness, and was in itself 
productive of so many evils, which seem inseparable from it, 
that all denominations of evangelical, spiritual Christians had 
denounced it as an amusement unbecoming the Christian profes- 
sion, and savoring too much of a love of the world. Among 
others, a loud testimony was borne on this subject, some years 
since, by the Episcopal Convention. But the impression has 
been gradually gaining ground, for a few years past, that it is 
a graceful accomplishment, and a very innocent recreation, 
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highly conducive to good health, both by the exercise of the 
body, which it ensures, and the cheerfulness of the heart, which 
it inspires. We confess, we are afraid of it—afraid it will spoil 
the piety of many, seduce others away from the spiritual walks 
of the devoted follower of Jesus, and render the line of distinc- 
tion between the church and the world so ill defined, as to lead 
multitudes to rely on a false hope, and stumble over worldly 
professors into the gloom of eternal night. Let it ever be re- 
membered that “the friendship of the world is enmity with 
God ;” that we must “come out and be separate ;””? “ have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness,” and “ avoid 
even the appearance of evil.” Dancing is not essential either 
to healthful exercise, or to a cheerful spirit: and, whilst we are 
decidedly unfriendly to locking up the sympathies, and freezing 
the animal spirits of children and youth, we cannot but feel that 
danger to the spirituality of the individual and the church is near, 
when those who profess to love Christ, and follow in his steps, 
manifest a disposition to enter into the vain and exciting amuse- 
ments of an ungodly world. 

The Sabbath. After hearing some very forcible and appropriate 
remarks on this subject from Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D., strong 
resolutions were offered, bearing decided testimony against public 
violations of the law of the Sabbath prevalent in our land, and 
encouraging the church to more decided action on this great 
question, so deeply involving the highest interests, and the per- 
manent existence of this republic. Even these resolutions met 
with opposition from some few of the members; not, however, 
because the opponents did not feel sensible of the prevalence of 
the evil, nor because they did not fully sympathize with others 
in their love for the Sabbath, and their ardent desire for its bet- 
.ter observance, but because they did not believe it the appropri- 
a of the Assembly to bear testimony against public 
evils. 

We should have been disposed to believe, that this opposition 
and the arguments on which it rested had taken possession of 
the minds of those who presented them, in connection with their 
fears of the question of * see and had, unawares, become with 
them a principle of universal application, had not the venerable 
Dr. Hill himself warmly advocated the passage of the resolu- 
tions, and expressed astonishment at the declaration of opposite 
sentiments, and especially at the ground of that opposition. He 
believed it the duty of the Assembly to bear its testimony against 
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crying evils, and regarded: the antagonist opinion as new-fangled 
doctrine, such as he had never béfore heard expressed in the 
General Assembly. tH 2s 

As intimated on the former topic, we are quite of the Doc- 
tor’s way of thinking ; and we should regret to see the powers 
of the Assembly so construed, or so frittered down, that its so- 
lemn voice of admonition could not be lifted up against viola- 
tions of God’slaw. Far distant be the day, when the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, shal] 
resolve that it has no night, and is not in duty bound, to express 
its disapprobation of acknowledged sins. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, its testimony has great 
weight with the churches, and is felt even by the world, to be a 
powerful testimony. On this very question of the Sabbath, its 
decisions will be everywhere known, and generally respected, as 
the final judgment of a wise and educated body of men, from all 
parts of the union, and of more or less influence in their spheres 
of action at home. We should have felt as if an important link 
were wanting—as one of the speakers expressed it—in that 
golden chain of testimony which we trust is to enircle this land 
on this great subject, if this Assembly had witheld its testimony. 

Slavery. Under the present constitution of government and 
society in this country, the subject of slavery is one of peculiar 
interest. No nation on earth is situated in respect to it as we 
are; for its existence among us is diametrically opposed to the 
fundamental principle of that glorious Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which resulted in our freedom. To proclaim the one on 
our fourth-of-July anniversaries, and, at the same time, to foster 
the other, is a mockery of truth, a proclamation to the world of 
our own inconsistency, and a practical desertion in the life, of the 
principles which we loudly proclaim with the lips. 

In consequence of occasional rash procedures and unguarded 
denunciations, on the part of some of those interested in the 
= cause of emancipation, the sensitiveness of the South had 

ome so extreme, that any agitation of the subject whatever, 
whether politically, ecclesiastically, or otherwise, was looked 
upon as disturbing the body politic, and interfering with indi- 
vidual and exclusive rights of southern men. Hence, it became 
a serious question, whether, in our ecclesiastical organizations, 
we ought to act at all on the subject of slavery, as we manifest- 
ly could not, without sensibly affecting the feelings of many of 

southern ministers and churches, and compelling them to 
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adopt a separate organization, thus marring the unity of the 
church. On the other hand, it was felt that slavery is so mani- 
festly a violation of the fundamental principles of the gospel, 
and the duty of the church to bear its solemn testimony against 
every crying evil so clear, that for the church in her organized 
capacity to shrink from the responsibility of testifying against 
the evil, would be to abandon the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, out of a sinfnl, selfish regard to consequences. 

Thus stood the matter when the Assembly convened; and 
men entertaining these opposite views, and coming from North, 
South, East, and West, were delegates in that Assembly. The 
question must be discussed. It was seen on all hands that there 
was no possibility of avoiding it. There were men there, who 
would never submit to an entire exclusion of the whole subject 
from the attention of the Assembly : and consequently all pre- 
pared themselves for a full and free expression of opinion, with a 
desire to reach the truth. It was resolved to sit with open doors, 
that all, who chose, might hear and report the discussion. The 
moment was big with interest when that great Assembly en- 
tered on a free, full, untrammeled discussion of that great subject 
which now agitates the world !—How was it to proceed? How 
issue? Would the speakers, ardent in the cause, be able to pre- 
serve their dignity and suppress  icscacaf Or should we be 
obliged again to witness, what had been too often seen already 
in that same place, ebullitions of evil feelings and unguarded 
denunciations of brethren? If the discussion should grow too 
warm, would the community bear it?—And the issue! Were 
those who had thus far walked together in love, now to be sun- 
dered? Was this Constitutional Assembly to be broken into 
fragments, and were its members to go home alienated from each 
other, and weeping over the divisions of Israel? None could 
tell. All was dark uncertainty. 

There was evidently a large representation in favor of some 
decided action on the subject ; and in the earlier part of the dis- 
cussion, votes on a substitute for the original report of the com- 
mittee, and on a question of indefinite postponement, clearly in- 
dicated a strong feeling in favor of bearing testimony against the 
sinofslavery. At one time it was paps such testimony would 
certainly be borne by a decided vote of the body; but after a 
calm, deliberate, and protracted discussion, it was finally resolv- 
ed, by a large majority, to leave the subject, where it has been, 
with the lower judicatories. 
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The argument, condensed and expressed entirely in our own Jan- 

uage, was nearly as follows : On the one hand it was contended 
that slavery was a governmental, civil evil, made legal by the 
laws of the Southern States; and not only legalized, but manu- 
mission, except for colonization, actually prohibited. Man 
good men, therefore, were involuntarily slave-holders, desiring 
to manumit, but being unable, because their slaves preferred 
bondage to colonization in Africa. To censure men, there- 
fore, for what they could not help, without breaking up all the 
foundations of order and of society itself, did not seem to be the 
spirit of the gospel. 

A second argument was, that a system of slavery, quite as 
bad as that of the United States, existed under the Roman En- 
pire, in the days of the Apostles, and without any decisive an- 
tagonism on their part. The churches were not urged to eccle- 
siastical action, but, on the contrary, the relation of master and 
slave was distinctly recognized, and their respective duties 
clearly and gently pointed out. The conduct of the Apostles is 
a safe guide, and if they did not deem it necessary ecclesiasti- 
cally to denounce slavery as a sin, we need feel no scruples 
about following in their steps. To act differently from them in 
similar circumstances, might be a very dangerous action. The 
proper and only safe mode of action on this system, so interwo- 
ven with the whole civil polity of the Southern States, was to 
imitate the Apostles, in preaching the truth on the great subject 
of salvation, and promulgating the grand principles of the gos- 
pel. Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, therefore, his minis- 
ters are not to meddle with political matters, but to preach, the 
gospel 
-- The other principal argument, on this side of the question, — 
that which we think had most weight,—was, that the unity of 
this great portion of the church is far more desirable than any 
divided testimony against slavery asa sin. We had lived and 
loved together ; had walked through the furnace, and had come 
out purified; God had diffused the spirit of brotherly kindness 
among us, and had poured out his Spirit in nearly all our 
churches: why, then, should we proceed to such action, in a 
case at least doubtful, as would certainly lead to the secession of 
those Southern ministers and churches, which now sympathize 
with the Constitutional Assembly, and greatly prefer its organi- 
zation and principles? Shall we now, simply for the purpose 
of having the testimony of this Assembly against slavery, and that 
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at best the testimony of but a meagre majority ; shall we run 
the risk of marring the unity of our hind’ of driving off our 
Southern brethren who love us, and whom we love in the faith; 
and of becoming a spectacle to the world? Will such a result 
be as likely to accomplish good, as our dwelling together in the 
unity of the Spirit, preaching Christ crucified, and in our several 
allotments at home, exerting our influence, according to our own 
views, on any and on all subjects of interest to the church and 
the world ? 

On the other side it was contended, that although slavery isa 

litical institution, and emancipation on the soil prohibited by 
aw, Christians are not blameless, because they are part and 
parcel of the people, from whom the statutes proceed, and by 
whose representatives they are enacted. They voluntarily pro- 
fess allegiance to the government, knowing its enactments on 
the subject of slavery, and do not, as the martyrs did, lift up their 
voices to testify against the iniquity of the laws. They ought 
rather to suffer wrongfully, being willing to be persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, and even to see the pillars of society shaken, 
than by silent eRe help sustain those pillars when evi- 
dently resting on bases of error. Grant that the system is inter- 
woven with all the relations of society, authorized by legal en- 
actment, and enforced by judicial decision, can this justify the 
Christian in hoiding his fellow-man in bondage, under a system 
of law, whose every enactment is a violation of divine preroga- 
tive and human right? Can he, with a clear conscience, live 
and move, and have his being voluntarily, where he is under a 
necessity of sanctioning a system which is diametrically opposed 
to the frst principles of the gospel, which Jesus died to pro- 
mulgate ! 

Nor could any one, under any circumstances, it was argued, 
be justified in buying his fellow-man. Let it be allowed that he 
is suffering the torments of a cruel master, that he is about to be 
torn from his family and sold into distant bondage; that he 
comes imploringly and casts himself at your feet, begging to 
interposition by purchase, and promising to serve you faithfully 
all the days of his life ; still you cannot do the deed, because in 
so doing, you recognise the right of ownership in the master ; 
you contract for that which is not Property aS property ; you 
make the man a chattel; you recognise as alienable, that which 
is inalienable, life and liberty; you sustain the iniquitous 
system of slavery ; you act on the principle of doing wrong, that 
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good may come, and of choosing, between two moral evils, that 
which is the less, and, whilst prompted by feelings of compas- 
sion for the wretched, you disregard ultimate results and the 
greatest good of the whole, in consulting the present, temporary 
welfare of a few individuals, 

In reply to the second argument of the opposite side, it was 
said, that although slavery existed under the Roman Empire, in 
the days of the Apostles, it differed from the slavery of our 
Southern States in several particulars, and was by no means so 
heinous; that although the Apostles did not directly assail the 
rs as then legalized, but only proclaimed principles which 
hey knew must ultimately undermine it, it does not follow that 
an Assembly of Ministers of the gospel, in this day of light and 
of farther pe ae aba towards a full appreciation of the lofty 
humanities of the gospel, are not bound to testify against a sys- 
tem worse in some of its features than that of Rome, and, from 
the organization of the union and of the church, throwing a 
weighty responsibility, in respect to it, on the members of that 
Assembly. 

It was further contended, that those passages of the Scriptures 
adduced in proof of the recognition of slavery as justifiable by 
the Bs hy were misunderstood and misinterpreted ; that while 
the relation of master and servant was recognised as existing, 
the Apostles by"no means justified it, when they exhorted Chris- 
tian slaves to be obedient and patient, and to exhibit in their 
lives all the graces of the Spirit, that théy might thus show forth 
the praises of Him that had called them out of darkness to light, 
and convince a gainsaying world of the power and efficacy of 
the religion of Jesus. Just so should we now exhort Christian 
slaves in this land, who have unbelieving masters, not forgetting 
either the exhortations of the Apostles to the latter, and remind- 
ing the slave, too, if he could obtain his liberty, to use it rather, 
as a better state. If the Apostles’ exhortations to servants to 
bear and forbear could be rightly construed into a justification of 
compulsory servitude ; then, on the same principles of herme- 
neutics, would the Savior’s exhortation, when smitten on the 
one cheek, to turn the other, justify assault and battery, and His 
direction when the cloak is taken, to give the coat also, justify 
robbery. These exhortations to servants, which undoubtedly 
recognise the relation of master and slave, could never be meant 
to justify the system, because the fundamental principles and the 
entire spirit of the gospel are manifestly, and, totally opposed to 
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it. No man can read the Fospel of the kingdom, and imbibe its 

spirit, without sensibly feeling that slavery, as legalized in this 
land, is founded on principles directly counter to it, and encour- 
ages practices which it positively condemns. 

In reply to the other principal and probably most influential 
argument, it was contended that, however important the unity 
and harmony of this part of Zion, it could never be as important 
as testimony against the evils of the day. Indeed, peace was 
desirable only on the basis of truth and holiness. First pure, 
then peaeable. Whatever, then, might be our aspirations for 
the unity of the brotherhood, those aspirations could only be 
breathed out in connection with higher aspirations after the puri- 
fication of the church from the evils existing in its bosom, and 
corroding its vitals. We should regret deeply to see our breth- 
ren of the South go out from us because we testify against an 
evil which | cherish, and of which they ought to repent, but 
we cannot suffer sin on our brother, without paar nor can 
we avoid feeling deeper sorrow that they should uphold, by their 
countenance, a system of so flagrant iniquity. Let our brethren 
of the South be brought to feel that they are the chief pillars in 
this temple of abominations, and that as soon as their support is 
removed, the temple itself will begin to crumble, and soon be 
levelled with the dust. Neither should it be forgotten that there 
is danger of division in the North, if this Assembly persist in its 
determination to bear no testimony against the sin of slavery. 
Which would be the deeper wound to Zion? Would it not, on 
the whole, be better, if division must occur,—which we depre- 
cate, as much as our brethren who differ from us,—that the North 
should be united, and the South form a separate organization, 
than that the North should be rent asunder, and but a small 
portion of it remain in union with the South ? 

We propose no interference with slavery as a civil institution ; 
we do not set ourselves in opposition to civil law ; we only ask 
a testimony as to the iniquity of the system; only express an 
opinion as to its moral evil and contravention of the divine law. 
And why, if we believe it a sinful system, should we hesitate so 
to pronounce it? Shall we bear our solemn testimony be- 
fore the world, against the sins of Sabbath-breaking and dancing, 
and pass by on the other side, as if we saw not, this legalized 
iniquity, which is depriving God and man of their rights? Never 
ought it to be: never can it be with some of us. Brethren are 
mistaken, if they presume that we shall go with them, in the 
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passage of resolutions, which leave this flagrant sin untouched , 
y the Assembly. 

The discussion of this agitating question was conducted in the 
true spirit of free inquiry, and proved, to a demonstration, that 
the community will bear the discussion, when conducted in a 
Christian spirit, and with a desire only for the triumph of truth. 
The whole issue is infinitely better than if the subject had been 
indefinitely postponed. As it was, all had an opportunity of 
fully declaring their sentiments, and although not satisfied with 
the result, have the pleasure of reflecting that their individual 
testimonies will go out, through the press, to the ends of the earth. 

For ourselves, we felt that the spirit of love reigned in the 
Assembly, and, although in favor of mild yet firm action, on the 
subject of slavery, we are satisfied that members sacrificed their 
own preference to a conscientious conviction that, under the cir- 
cumstances, more good, both present and ultimate, would be thus 
accomplished. 

We are of opinion, however, that this question cannot be put 
to rest, and that ecclesiastical organizations, as well as individ- 
uals, will be obliged to form and to express their opinions either 
affirmatively or negatively, as to the sinfulness of the system of 
bondage established by law in this land of liberty. And the day 
is probably not far distant when men will feel, with Dr. Hook, 
that “ every Christian man, whether laic or cleric, is in duty bound 
to coasider, not what is expedient at the moment for the sake of 

ace, but what is beneficial to the cause of truth ;”’ and with 

ishop Wilson, that “2f for fear of offending men, or from a 
Salse love of peace, we forbear to defend the truth, we betray and 
abandon it.’ The great problem then, is, What is truth? We 
cannot persuade ourselves that it is other than true, that the le- 
ee slavery of the United States is a system at war with the 
undamental principles of the gospel, and that it can never be 
defended but by a perverted view of the system of Christianity. 
Can it be else than sinful to enact laws providing for the regular 
sale of human beings, even the sale of free colored debtors, to 
satisfy the claim of a white creditor? Can that be justifiable, 
and consistent with the will of Christ, which tends to the sever- 
ance of those ties, of which Jehovah has said : ““ What God hath 
joined, let not man put asunder ?” 

Is not that love of liberty which burns in the bosom of the slave, 
a part of our common nature, and a high gift of Heaven ? Then 
to quench the spark cannot be right. In the language of Gov. 
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McDowall, of Virginia, “It is allied to his hope of immortality ; 
it is the ethereal = of his nature which oppression cannot 
reach ; it is a torch lit up in his soul by the hand of Deity, and 
not to be extinguished by the hand of man.” In that of Mr. Pres- 
ton : “ Happiness is incompatible with slavery. The love of lib- 
erty is the ruling passion of man, and he cannot be happy 
without it.” 

Does not slavery, in as far as it can, nullify the relations 
between God and his creatures? Does it not take away from 
man his right to life, liberty, and the regulation of his actions, 

nsible only to his Maker, and thus interfere with his ac- 
countability and his duty? Oh, it grates upon our ears to hear 
grave divines say : “ Slavery is not forbidden by the Divine law, 
so it is left to our own judgment, whether we hold slaves or not.” 
—Dr. Dalcho. “ Slavery as it exists at the present day, is agree- 
able to the order of Divine Providence.”’—Rev. Mr. Freeman. 


“ Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words, 
Which States and Kingdoms utter, when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” 


That slavery is a wrong, an injustice, we doubt not for a mo- 
ment ; and we hail the day, when every shackle of mind and body 
shall be broken ; when the poor slave, that now bows humbly 
at his oppressor’s feet, shall lift himself up in the attitude and 
dignity of humanity, and shout I am free ; when the doomed 
spirit, which now groans under its bondage, shall burst all its 
fetters, and, unmanacled, drink in the living waters of God’s 
truth, to its own refreshment and recovery, until it put on the 
very semblance of humanity redeemed, and join in the chorus of 
the skies: Peace on Earth ; good will to man! 

Then the question returns, granting the system of slavery to 
be sinful, shall we asa church, through our highest ecclesiastical 
organization, bear our testimony against it? There would seem 
to be no difficulty whatever, in answering this question in the 
affirmative, having once determined that slavery is sinful. Yet 
there are unquestionably peculiar difficulties surrounding this 
subject. The fact that it is, in many cases, an involuntary state 
on the part of the masters, a responsibility devolved on them by 
no choice of their own,—that it is a part of the civil constitution 
of the States in which they live, and manumission prohibited by 
law,—that action by the church might be interpreted as an un- 
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becoming interference with civil authority, and expose Christians 
resident in slave States to obloquy and to the charge of revolu- 
tionary action,—all these and other circumstances render this no 
ordinary question, nor one very easy of solution. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these difficulties, regarding slavery 
in this Union as peculiarly offensive to God, and rendering us 
obnoxious to his displeasure, we are inclined to believe that the 
church, in her organized relations, is bound to look the subject 
in the face, in the fear of God, and openly to express her opin- 
ion. We deprecate all harsh, radical measures; all wholesale 
exercise of discipline, such as was perpetrated in 1837 ; but we 
think the peace of Jerusalem will be promoted, and the cause of 
truth and righteousness be subserved by candid, considerate, 
calm action on this great subject, to which the providence of 
God is now directing the attention of the world. 

Let us talk it over then kindly; let us weigh well the obsta- 
cles ; let us pray fervently for light ; let the North withhold itself 
from fanaticism and faggotism, and let the South meet her re- 
sponsibilities ; the ministers and Christians of that section of our 
happy Union bear their testimony boldly but discreetly, and we 
have little doubt that now, when passion on the subject has well 
nigh been lulled to rest, men everywhere can be brought to see 
the evils of slavery, and the church’s influence in its speedy re- 
moval be powerfully felt and acknowledged with gratitude. 

There is no occasion for division in our body on this question. 
We think that the Southern church itself, if the subject be pre- 
sented in such an aspect as it can be, will be brought to feel the 
importance of the Assembly’s testimony, and unite in a vote to 
that effect. Amen and Amen! 
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1.—The Anabasis of Xenophon : chidfly according to the Text of 
L. Dindorf ; with Notes: for the use of schools. By John 
J. Owen, Principal of the Cornelius Institute. New. 
York: Leavitt & Trow. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
1843. pp. 366. 


Tue Anabasis of Xenophon we regard as, beyond all question, 
the best adapted, of all the writings of antiquity, for a primary 
classical school book. It is in the first place a specimen of 
the finest Attic, and at the same time so remarkably easy and 
intelligible, that the Tyro may read it with delight, whilst to 
the critical philologist it exhibits all the elegancies and pecu- 
liarities of this most refined dialect. There is besides an air 
of romance about the Retreat of the ten thousand, which imparts 
all the interest of the most lively work of fiction, whilst the 
inimitable simplicity of the style, and an indescribable air of ) 
truth which pervades the whole narration, secure our entire j 















confidence ; so that we never doubt that the descriptions are igi is 
those of an eye-witness of too strict integrity to misstate, and ' a 
too religiously calm amid dangers, to allow that false coloring, a 

ta 


4 which might arise from an enthusiastic excitement of the 
Ee feelings. Xenophon himself was one of the noblest characters 
of antiquity,—a practical moral philosopher, a most brave and 
skilful commander, excelling in all the social virtues, and at ij 
ee the same time most sincerely religious. Every morning wit- 
a nessed his devotion; every march was commenced under the f 
¥ auspices of prayer and sacrifice. In short, he was one of the 
4q most finished specimens of all that was meant by that noble 
4 Attic term xadoxayados, or the perfect Grecian gentleman of ny 
the old school, in an age when sophistry and skepticism had Bile 
gy er to make serious inroads on the ancient faith and purity aay: 
Be of life. 
2 A good edition of the entire Anabasis has been wanted in 















ery 
F our schools, and we think the work of Mr. Owen well calcu- a 
= lated to supply the defect. It has evidently cost him much we 
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labor, and exhibits everywhere evidence of the most thorough 
research. The notes form about one half of the volume, 
(364 pages,) and seem admirably adapted to the wants of the 
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student. We discover in them the practical teacher, most 
intimately familiar with the actual difficulties that daily occur 
in a scholar’s progress. They are minute and full to a degree 
that some might deem excessive, and as calculated to make 
the learner’s task easy. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that in the present state of classical learning among us, such 
books are needed for teachers as well as for scholars. The 
latter cannot have too many aids, if he is only guided by an 
instructor, who will see to it that he thoroughly understands 
their reason and application, instead of abusing them for the 
mere purpose of temporary facilities in recitation. ‘The style 
of this author, although in general remarkably plain, is charac. 
terized by occasional obscurities of a most perplexing kind, 
arising chiefly from the use of military phrases, and from 
carelessness in local description. These passages have re- 
ceived peculiar care, and are generally cleared up in a very 
satisfactory manner. Special attention has been paid to the 

eography of the country, and in this respect the notes of 

r. Owen (comprising as they do, the latest information of 
missionary travellers respecting those interesting regions,) 
are entitled to the highest commendation. 

Were we disposed to find fault with this work, it would be 
in respect to what may be styled the author’s excessive caution 
in supporting his positions by too numerous references to 
authorities. Our own idea of a classical book is, that it should 
contain simply the results of the editor’s best judgment in his 
selections from preceding compilations. Without fearing the 
charge of plagiarism from a succession of plagiarists, he should 
aim at spreading before the student the best and fullest infor- 
mation from whatever source derived. Mr. Owen frequently 
on a difficult passage, or in regard to a various reading, gives 
us the opinion of Schneider, and Borneman, and Dindorf, and 
Poppo, and then generally with most excellent judgment, 
gives his own, or selects the one which seems to him to be 
best. In almost every case of the kind, we feel disposed to 
confide in the correctness of his decision. Now for all the pur- 
poses of the student, the result of the author’s investigations 
was all that he needed, and there is no probability that even 
the more advanced scholar would step out of his way to con- 
sult the authorities to which we are so copiously referred. 

These minor faults, however, may be corrected in a second 
edition, and we simply suggest them to the author for that 
purpose. Without going into that detail which our limits will 
not allow, we conclude by cordially recommending the work 
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to teachers as a very valuable addition to our stock of clas- 
sical school books. We much prefer, for this purpose, an 
entire work, (especially one so delightfully interesting as 
Xenophon’s Anabasis,) to such peswenaney productions as 
most of those that are generally styled Greek and Latin 
Readers. It may well be doubted, whether in teaching a lan- 
guage, it is the best plan to arrange its several departments 
by regular rank and file in separate lessons, instead of pre- 
senting them as a whole, and as they naturally occur in some 
plain and interesting native author. We should be glad to 
see this book have that place, which it so well deserves, in all 
our classical schools, and have no doubt, that could its plan be 
carried out by teachers, with the same fidelity which the 
author has exhibited in the execution, it would be productive 
of the very best results. L. 


2—Classical Studies. Essays on Ancient Literature and Art. 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philol- 
ogists. By Barnas Sears, President of Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution, B. B. Edwards, Professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and C.C. Felton, Professor in Harvard 
University. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1843. 


We have here one of the most beautifully printed books of 
the day, doing honor to the taste both of those who projected 
its costume, and of those who executed the order. We love 
to look on a beautiful book, and therefore regret the demand 
for the too cheap publications of the day, because they render 
it somewhat hazardous for a bookseller to expend his means 
in adding value to his publications, by offering them to read- 
ers in an attractive dress. We trust, however, the day is not 
far distant, when society will roll back the tide of trash which 
is pouring in its muddy waters with tremendous power, and 
adulterating the very fountains of individual and social life. 
Let good men rise and say, it must not be. Let them com- 
bine their influence for the encouragement of that which is 
decorous and useful. 

The character and acquirements of the gentlemen, who 
have undertaken the task of these translations, are in themselves 
a pledge of the intrinsic value of the articles, as well as of the 
faithful execution of their part of the labor. We do rejoice 
in the diffusion of literature of so high an order, and cannot 
but believe that these translations will greatly tend to waken 
the aspirations of youth after higher and higher attainments 
in classical studies. After all new methods of education shall 
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have been tried, we shall, at last, come back to the conviction, 
that there is nothing so effective in disciplining, refining and 
elevating the mind as these same, oft-rejected and much 
abused classical studies. 

But of the work itself. It contains a powerful plea for 
classical learning, in the form of an Introduction, whilst the 
articles themselves tend to the same end. The first is a view 
of the schools of German philosophy, embracing notices of 
Heyne, Winckelmann, Wolf, Heindorff, Bekker, Bockh and 
Hermann. The second isa translation of an essay of Tegner, 
on the Study of Greek Literature. The third from F. Jacobs, 
on Classical Antiquity. Fourth, on Grecian works of plastic 
art, by the same author. Fifth, the correspondence of emi- 
nent philologists. Sixth, on the Dutch Philologists, Hem. 
sterhuys, Ruhnken and Wyttenbach. 

These are followed by other articles on valuable topics, and 
numerous notes, giving brief biographies of most of the emi- 
nent scholars mentioned in the body of the work. Let every 
lover of learning read the whole volume. 


Se ne | of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for the 

Times. an American Citizen. Second Edition. New 
York: M. W. Dodd and Robert Carter. Boston: Tappan 
& Dennet,—Crocker & Brewster. Philadelphia: Perkins 
& Purves. Cincinnati: George L. Weed. 1843. pp. 
239. 


This volume has been already noticed editorially in the Re- 
ository, and has also been the basis of a distinct review. 
The fact of a second edition having been called for, is evidence 
that the author’s labors have been appreciated. The argument 
we think sound and conclusive : and should be pleased to have 
the book read by those of the intellectual class, who are stil! 
skeptical as to the divine origin of the Bible. 


4.—Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. By John L. Stephens. 
Illustrated by 120 Engravings. In two volumes. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1843. 


The author has here added two beautiful and valuable vol- 
umes to his “ Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas 
and Yucatan.” Mr. Stephens is deservedly a popular writer ; 
and his recent investigations among the ruins of Central 
America and Yucatan, are appreciated by the scientific world. 
They have done much towards a satisfactory solution of the 
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question as to the origin of these mouldering ruins. The Da- 
guerreotype views and drawings taken on the spot by Mr. Cath- 
erwood, will be of permanent value, and we are happy to know 
that it is proposed to publish them in an enlarged size, at $100 
a copy, under the auspices of the N. Y. Historical Society. 
Should the progres be carried into effect, it will be an honor 
both to the Society and the country. 

In the present volumes, we are introduced into many scenes 
of interest, portrayed in Mr. Stephens’s easy, natural style, and 
have the details of his visits to forty-four ruined cities. But 
five of these had ever been visited by white men, and the ex- 
istence of most of them was unknown to the residents of the 
capital. “It has been the fortune of the author to step be- 
tween them and the entire destruction to which they are des- 
tined ; and it is his hope to snatch from oblivion these perish- 
ing, but still gigantic memorials of a mysterious people.” We 
commend the book as one tastefully got up, and especially as 
a monument of patient, persevering scientific research, which 
will tell on future generations. 


5.—Essays on the Church of God, by John Mason, D. D. 
Edited by the Rev. Ebenezer Mason. New-York: Robert 
Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 1843. pp. 258. 


We read this book in our youth, with pleasure and profit. 
It bears the stamp of that gigantic mind, which wrought it 
out, and will fully compensate any one for reading it. Let all 
young ministers study it well. The style is forcible and lucid, 
and the arguments powerful. No one can rise from its peru- 
sal, without feeling that he has acquired clearer and more scrip- 
tural views of the church and its officers. The author treats 
of the Term Church—Its Organization—The Mode of per- 
petuating the visible Church—Initiating Seal—Infant Members 
—Uses—Results—Officers, Ministry, Uses, and Qualifications. 

On all these topics, the discussion is thorough and strong, 
and in the peculiar style of Dr. Mason. The chapter on the 
qualifications of the ministry, is a triumphant vindication of 
the necessity for high intellectual attainments, on the part of 
-_ who would minister, in the fittest manner, at the altar of 

od. 

The son could scarcely erect a better monument to the 
father, than by the republication of these Essays in a separate 
form, thus rendering them accessible to all at a low price. 
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6.—Lectures on the Epistle of Paul, the Apostle, to the Ro- 
mans. By Thomas Chalmers. New-York: Robert Car. 
ter. 1843. 


This work is to be completed in five monthly parts, at 25 
cts. each, three of which have been already issued. The 
name of Chalmers is, in itself, a guaranty that the lectures 
are no common-place affairs. They were originally delivered 
to his own people, and published at their request, and we are 
sure they will be sought after by many in this land, who have 
read the splendid thoughts and fan uage of many of his ser. 
mons already republished here. These lectures are, by no 
means, critical, but good specimens of expository preaching. 


7.—Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By John Kitto, assist- 
ed by several scholars and divines. New-York: Mark H. 
Newman. 


This Cyclopedia is to be comprised in fifteen parts, of 80 
pages each, to be published monthly, and each number to be 
accompanied by a plate or map. Names of high repute are 
announced as contributors ; and if the first numbers are to be 
considered fair specimens of the whole, they promise well for 
the value and utility of the work. It will embody the discov- 
eries and elucidations of the most recent travels and research- 
es, and, in this respect, will be preferable to earlier works in 
the same department. 


8.—.4 Greek Reader for the use of Schools ; containing selec- 
tions in prose and poetry, with English notes and a Lexicon. 
By C. C. Felton, A. M., Eliot Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. Second edition, revised. Hart- 
ford: H. Huntington. June, 1842. 


We take pleasure in commending this work to the instruct- 
ors of Academies and High Schools, as eminently adapted to 
the wants and capabilities of pupils in the Greek language. 
The selections are judiciously made and well arranged. The 
notes upon each selection are introduced by a brief but dis- 
criminating notice of the writer’s life, style, and general char- 
acter. The translations are faithful and full of life, not only 
furnishing to the student assistance in obscure passages, but 
also examples of close, accurate and elegant renderings, which 
are too rarely to be met with in works of this kind. The 
references are made to the excellent Greek grammar of E. 
A. Sophocles. The student who carefully examines these 
references, will not only find them of great use in elucidating 
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the meaning of a given passage, but will obtain a knowledge 
of his grammar, which will prove invaluable in his future stu- 
dies. The general appearance of the work is neat and taste- 
ful. We should have preferred a type with a larger face, and 
yet so distinct is the impression, that the smallness of the let- 
ter is no great objection to the book. We wish the work an 
extensive circulation, which we have little doubt it will ob- 


tain. 


9.—Apostolic Baptism. Facts and Evidences on the Subjects 
and Mode of Christian Baptism. By C. Taylor, editor of 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. With thirteen Engravings. 
New-York: B.H. Bevier. 1844. pp, 228. 


The publishers have done well to give this volume to the 
public. We think there is, at least, a sufficient array of “ Facts 
and Evidences” to convince any one that immersion was not, 
in the ancient church, the only mode of baptism, that it was 
by no means essential to the rite, indeed, that in itself it was 
not baptism at all. The engraved representations of various 
baptisms, taken from early paintings and sculpture, testify to 
facts, in a manner not to be controverted. They prove posi- 
tively that, in the day in which they were made, affusion was 
considered the proper mode of dispensing baptism. We 
should be glad to see these “Facts and Evidences” of Mr. 
Taylor, editor of Calmet’s Dictionary, as well as some arti- 
cles in the Repository, by Dr. E. Beecher, receiving due consid- 
eration on the part of the scholars amongst our Baptist breth- 
ren ; for then we should hope soon to see the day, when their 
peculiar views should no longer deprive us of the privilege 
of sitting with them at our Saviour’s board, nor them of the 
pleasure of acknowledging us to be fully entitled to all the 
privileges of Christ’s house, equally with themselves. 


10.—Popular Exposition of the Gospels, designed hd the use of 
Families, Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. By Rev. 
John G. Morris, A. M., and Rev. Charles A. Smith, 4. M. 
Vol. II. Luke—John. Baltimore: Publication Rooms. 
1842. pp. 366. 


This is the second of a series of Expository volumes on the 
New Testament, by ministers of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, intended principally, no doubt, for the families and 
schools pce with that branch of Zion. The English 
language is now so generally spoken and read by the Germans 
of this country, especially the youthful portion of them, that 
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some such expositions as these were felt to be needed. They 
are wholly of a practical, popular character, and adapted to 
be used in Bible classes and Sunday schools. The churches 
of that denomination will feel more confidence in them, as 
coming from their own ministers ; and we rejoice in the be- 
lief that none but evangelical sentiments will find a place in 
these volumes. 


11.—The New Purchase : or Seven and a half Years in the Far 
West. By Robert Carlton, Esq. 2 Vols. New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: G. S. Appleton. 1843. 


This Sir Robert Carlton, Esq., whoever he may be, is evi- 
dently telling us tales of our Far West, which have a consid- 
erable smack of reality about them; and the reality often not 
so very enchanting either to the dramatis personez. We our- 
selves have seen somewhat of this far-famed land, yet not in 
so early a stage of its settlement; but we have admired its 
broad beautiful prairies, with their profusion of flowers; we 
have swum some of its deep currents on horseback, and have 
been caught and lost too in its thickets and on its deceptive 


“The 

he author of the New Purchase has written us a very 
amusing book, detailing many of the stirring scenes among 
the original settlers of different localities in the West. 

His description of the early mode of crossing the Allegha- 
nies, before the smooth turnpike was constructed, or the rail- 
road passage even thought of, is to the life ; and he that would 
laugh a little over a shaving scene in the west, where ’tis said 
good old elders keep “ brier hooks” of razors to try the tem- 

r of their clerical brethren—let him read this same Robert 

riton’s description of it in the second volume. 

The author is, we presume, a lover of true religion and gener- 
ous piety, yet we think some of the scenes might have been 
represented as effectively without the use of the precise lan- 
guage of theactors, when it isunbecoming. There is an occa- 
sional profane speech, with which we should not wish our 
children to become familiar by reading. 


12,.—An Inquiry into the Organization and Government of the 
Apostolic Church ; particularly with reference to the Claims 
of Episcopacy. By Albert Prenes. Philadelphia: Per- 
kins & Purves, 1843. pp. 251. 


This is a convenient and excellent manual on the points of 
controversy between Episcopalians and those who maintain 
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the purity of the ministry. It pays little regard to the fathers, 
but presents the scriptural argument as fundamental. 

It would be well for members of the church to be furnished 
with armor fitted for the conflict which is at hand; and we 
know of nothing, in the same compass, so satisfactory as this 
small volume by Mr. Barnes. On the basis of the Scriptures, 
any one may be prepared to meet an Episcopalian, when he 
sets up his exclusive claim to ordination ; and with the great 
body of the chnrch it will be of little avail to quote learned 
passages from the Fathers. Whatever they may have written 
and done, it is not by authority. The word of God alone is 
the rule of faith, and the basis of all order in the church. 

The substance of this “ Inquiry” first appeared in the Quar- 
terly Christian Spectator in 1834-5, as a reply to Rev. Dr. H. 
U. Onderdonk’s “ Tract,” entitled ‘“Episcopacy tested by 
Scripture.” It is now remodelled, however, and appears, not 
in opposition to Dr. Onderdonk directly, but to the Episco- 
palians. Somewhat has been added on the subject of ‘t Con- 
firmation,” and the whole has been evidently penned in the 
kindest spirit, and with a sincere desire to arrive at the truth. 


13—The Kingdom of Christ ; or Hints respecting the Princi- 
ples, Constitution and Ordinances of the Catholic Church. 
By Frederick Denison Maurice, M. 4., Chaplain of Guy’s 
Hospital, and Professor of English Literatare and History, 
in King’s College, London. From the second London Edi- 
tion. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: 
Geo. S. Appleton. 1843. pp. 595. 


This volume, by Professor Maurice, will doubtless be exten- 
sively read. The style is winning, the thoughts are lucidly 
expressed, and the propositions and arguments such as must 
attract notice, certainly in England, if not here. Mr. Maurice 
is full of the idea of a “Cuurcn Universat, not built upon 
human inventions or human faith, but upon the very nature 
of God himself, and upon the union which he has formed with 
his creatures.” Such.a church, we think, exists, and embraces 
in its bosom all, of every name, who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and truth. The author’s desire seems to be to have 
this truth more universally felt and acted on. So far, we 
accord with him. But then, we fear, at the same time, that 
his views of the efficacy of baptism, of the power of absolu- 
tion in the ministry, etc. etc., will tend to render the church 
too much a kingdom like those of this world, and not one of 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
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Mr. M. does not go with the Romanist in denying the dis- 
tinction of National Churches, and maintains also that the 
Church is a spiritual body, holding a spiritual Head: yet he 
leans so far over towards Rome, that, if in Rome, he might 
easily do as Rome does. We ourselves love unity and hate 
sectarianism, but the unity we love, is the unity of the Spirit ; 
not a unity resting on external forms and services, but on a 
living faith in the heart, prompting holiness in the life. 

Whilst, therefore, we should fear the tendency of some of 
Mr. M.’s principles, and cannot sympathize with him in all of 
his sentiments, we can commend the spirit in which the book 
is written, as doing honor to his heart. 


14.—The Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection stated and 
defended ; with a Criticaland Historical Examination of the 
Controversy, both Ancient and Modern. By Rev. George 
Peck, D. D. New-York: G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 
1842. pp. 474. 


This work, by Dr. Peck, will be appreciated on all hands. 
It will be regarded by his own denomination as an accurate 
history and a good defence of the doctrine of perfection as 
held by them: and it enables others to know definitely what 
the Methodists of the present day mean by it. 

For ourselves, we feel obliged to Dr. Peck for presenting 
the subject with so much ability and wisdom of research: 
and, although we should not be oul to adopt the views, 
we can readily see that, with certain explanations, it may not 
be so very heterodox, and would certainly be far preferable 
to some other species of — which have been re- 
cently broached in this land. 


15.—Psychology, or Elements of a New System of Mental Philo- 
sophy, on the Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. 
re ay for Colleges and Academies. By S.S. Schmucker, 
D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg. Second Edition, much enlarged. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. pp. 329. 


The first edition of this work was favorably reviewed in the 
Repository by Dr. Krauth, and also noticed o the editor. It 
will, therefore, be unnecessary for us to repeat our estimate of 
the work at length. It has our hearty approbation as a suita- 
ble text book on psychology, especially as now enlarged on 
some topics of interest omitted in the former edition, such as, 
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—the classification of the different entities in the Universe ; 
the subject of mnemonics; the processes of perception and 
sensation, and the theories for their explanation ; the differ- 
ent classes of feeling ; the nature of analytic reasoning, and 
laws of human belief; imagination; and the operations of 
conscience.” 

Without these additions, the system was incomplete ; with 
them, it embraces all that is needful as an outline, to be filled 
up and extended by the living teacher. 

The philosophy will not, of course, be sufficiently ideal and 
transcendental for some minds; yet even such will confess 
that Dr. Schmucker has investigated the science of mind with 
more than ordinary attention. 


16.—The Simple Cobler of Aggawam in America. By Rev. 
Nathaniel Ward. Edited by David Pulsifer. Boston: 
James Monroe & Co. 1843. pp. 96. 


This “ Simple Cobler of Aggawam” was the Rev. Nathan- 
iel Ward, born at Haverhill, England, in 1590. In 1631, he 
was summoned before the Bishop to answer for nonconform- 
ity, and was forbidden to preach. Having a warm friendship 
for the pilgrims, he embarked for New England in 1634, and 
was soon settled as pastor of the church at Aggawam or Ip- 
swich. He had much to do in framing the laws of the infant 
Commonwealth, and in drawing up a Body of Liberties. In 
1645 he wrote the “ Simple Cobler,” and published it in 1647, 
after his return to England. 

Fuller, in his “ Worthies of England,” says of him: “ Fol- 
lowing the counsel of the poet, 

Ridentem dicere verum, 

Quis vetat ? 
He hath in a jesting way, delivered much smar* truth of the 
present times.” Increase Mather thus writes: “‘ An hundred 
witty speeches of our celebrated Ward, who called himself 
the Simple Cobler of Aggawam, (and over whose Mantel-piece 
in his House, by the way, I have seen those three words en- 
ps Sosriz, Juste, Piz, and a Fourth added, which was 

£TE,) have been reported; but he had one Godly Speech, 

that was worth ’em all ; which was, J have only Two Comforts 
to Live upon ; The one is in the Perfections of Christ ; The other 
is in the Imperfections of Curistians.” 

This same “ Simple Cobler” has written some sharp things, 
and withal some very true things, in this little volume. Among 
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others, this: ‘Every singular opinion, hath a singular opin. 
ion of itself; and he that holds it a singular opinion of himself. 
and a simple cpinion of all contra-sentients: he that confutes 
them, must confute all these at once, or else he does nothing,” 
And this: 
** No king can king it right, 
Nor rightly sway his rod ; 


Who truly loves not Christ, 
And truly fears not God. 


He cannot rule a land, 

As lands should ruled been, 
That lets himself be rul’d 

By a ruling Roman Queen.” 


17.—The History of the Christian Religion and Church, during 
the three frst Centuries. By Dr. Augustus Neander. 
Translated from the German, by Henry John Rose, B. D. 
Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co. New York: 
Saxton & Miles. 


We have received from Messrs. Saxton & Miles, two parts 
of this valuable work. The whole will be completed in five 
numbers of the Biblical Cabinet, each containing ninety-six 
jages 8vo., in double columns, long primer type. Neander 
is chiefly known as an ecclesiastical historian, although his 
labors are not restricted to this department. He is deemed 
impartial, thorough in his researches, and desirous of exhibiting 
the truth. His spirit is good, and his aim high, and he is 
ranked among the friends of the trath in opposition to ra- 
tionalism. And although we should differ with him in some 
of his principles and interpretations, we rejoice in his labors 
as tending to counteract the spirit of infidelity in his own 
country. The History before us will be read with interest 
and advantage, by those who would know more of the state 
of things in the primitive church. 


18.—The Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven, and the Power there- 


of, according to the Word of God. By that Learned and 
Judicious Divine, Mr. John Cotton, Teacher of the Church 
at Boston, in New-England : tending to reconcile some pre- 
sent differences about Discipline. London: Henry Over- 
ton. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1843. pp. 108. 


This is a reprint of an old work of John Cotton, that learn- 
ed and judicious divine, who was summoned before the Court 
of High Commission for not kneeling at the sacrament. He 


s 
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fled, however, and came to this country in 1633; and so great 
was his Stence i in New-England, that he has “haan called her 
Patriarch. ‘The present volume was prepared as an antidote 
to the disorders originated by Ann Hutchinson and others, and 
also asa defence of Congregationalism. 

The old style of the book, in spelling, punctuation, ete., has 
been preserved, rendering it quite a curiosity. Should the 
plan be encouraged, other similar works will be issued. 


19.—The Remains of the Rev. James Marsh, D. D. late Presi- 
dent and Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, in 
the University of Vermont ; with a Memoir of his Life. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1843. pp. 642. 


Dr. Marsh was undoubtedly one of the finest scholars of our 
country, and his Memoir and Remains must be sought after 
by the intelligent public. Through Messrs. Leavitt & Trow,. 
we received the work, but at so late a date, that we can only 
notice it very briefly. It is an octavo volume, printed with 
large type and on good paper, making a beautiful book. It 
contains an interesting memoir, by Professor Torrey, to whom 
Dr. Marsh intrusted his manuscripts before his death, and by 
whom they have been arranged, as we find them in ‘the vol- 
ume before us. From the glance which we have been able to 
take at the work, we presume there will be found in it food 
for the mind—suggestive topics for reflection. We have a 
systematic arrangement of the Departments of Knowledge, 
with a view to their Organic Relations to each other in a Gen- 
eral System—Remarks on some points connected with Physi- 
ology,—Remarks on Psychology,—Three Discourses on the 
Nature, Ground, and Origin of Sin, with several Tracts, etc. 


20.—Church Psalmist ; or Psalms and Hymns for the Public, 
Social, and Private Use of Evangelical Christians. New- 
York: Mark H. Newman. 1843. pp. 653. 


Psalmody is to the church a subject of the highest interest ; 
a good collection of psalms and hymns one of her best pos- 
sessions. What delightful and useful sentiments are impressed 
on our hearts by the hymns of the sanctuary, in which we 
united in our youth. What a treasure would they be on some 
solitary isle of the ocean. How precious in old age, and on 
the bed of death. 

The church should Jook weil to her psalms and hymns. 
They are earliest learned and longest remembeyed. How im- 
portant that they should be good ‘and true. The verse too, in 
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which they are expressed, is of no trifling importance. The 
songs of the sanctuary may be made a by-word and a reproach 
to Zion, if dressed in too homely and vulgara garb. Every 
thing about them ought to be chaste, classic, dignified, appro- 
priate to the worship of Him, who is supreme excellence. 

We have weighed the “Church Psalmist,” and it is not 
found wanting. The classification is philosophical, the selec- 
tions choice, the poetry good, the variety sufficient, the senti- 
ments scripturaily orthodox. Having said thus much, it is 
scarcely needful to add, that we think churches about to make 
a change could scarcely do better than to adopt this collec- 
tion. 

It would be pleasant to have entire uniformity throughout 
the Presbyterian and Congregational churches, in the use of a 
book of psalms and hymns, so that wherever we might go, we 
should find our own psalm-book ; but this is perhaps scarcely 
to be expected. 


21.—Dominici Diodati, J. C. Neapolitani, de Christo grace lo- 

vente Exercitatio ; qva ostenditur grecam sive hellenisticam 
ea cum Jvdeis omnibvs, tum ipsi adeo Christo Dom- 
ino, et apostolis nativam, ac vernacrlam fvisse. Neapoli, 
M. D. CC. LXVII. Edited with a preface, by Orzanpo 
T. Dossin, LL. B. Trinity College, Dublin. London: 
John Gladding. Dublin: Curry & Co. New York: Wi- 
ley & Putnam. 1843. pp. 187. 


We have here a reprint—of course in Latin—of a very 
rare work, which, when it appeared, excited universal atten- 
tion, and secured for its author many tokens of the high esti- 
mation in which his labor was held. It became so scarce, at 
length, that neither Pfannkuche nor Hug was able to find a 
copy of it, even at Naples. The copy, however, from which 
the present volume has been reprinted, was purchased there 
in 1823. Fabricy and Wiseman both had access to it in the 
libraries of Rome, and Ernesti, in 1771, published an analysis 
of it, having probably found it at Leipsic. 

The author undertakes to prove, in the three sections of his 
book, 1, that the Greek had become the national language of 
Palestine in the time of Christ, 2,that Christ, his Apostles and 
the Jews generally spoke Greek, 3, that the basis, on which 
the opposite opinion rests, will not support it. 

Although we are not yet ready, with the editor, to adopt the 
opinion of Diodati, believing only, with Ernesti, Hug and otb- 
ers, that the Greek language had become almost, if not quite 
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as prevalent in Palestine, in the age of the Apostles, as the 
Aramewan, we feel grateful to him for affording us the oppor- 
tunity of reading Diodati’s argument for ourselves, in his own 
language and arrangement. We also thank him for his favor- 
able notice of our own labors in placing Winer’s Idioms within 
the reach of English scholars: and we certainly think, as he 
does, that an acquaintance with Winer is “ indispensable to the 
scholar.” When shall American students be taught to study 
it? Till then, their knowledge of interpretation of the New 
Testament must be meagre. 


AppiTionaL Notices. 


Walks in London and the Neighborhood. By Old Humphrey. 
New-York: Robert Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 
1843. 


Mr. Carter has complied with our request, that, if Old Hum- 
phrey appeared again, he would Jet us see him. He appears 
in somewhat of a new form, but still retaining his character- 
istics. Piety pervades his “ Walks.” 


The Family of Bethany: or Meditations on the Eleventh Chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to St. John. By L. Bonnet. 
Translated from the French. With an Introductory Essay, 
by the Rev. Hugh White. New-York: Robert Carter. 
1843. pp. 256. 


The Introductory Essay is good, but disproportionately long. 
The Meditations are interesting ; many of them striking and 
profitable. The family of Bethany has always been precious 
to the Christian, as one which Jesus loved. Mr. Bonnet has 
well represented it in these pages. 


Lessons on the Book of Proverbs, topically arranged, forming a 
System of Practical Ethics, for the use of Sabbath Schools 
and Bible Classes. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1843. 
pp- 107. 

For this small volume we are indebted, we believe, to Mrs. 
Louisa Payson Hopkins. The book of Proverbs cannot be too 
much studied, and we regard this as one of the very best helps 
in that study. It isa system of ethics. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


ARTICLE X. 


LitrERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Russia. 

Tue University at Dorpat has recently lost two of its most valu 
able professors—Huek, Professor of Anatomy, and Jansche, Professo, 
of Philosophy.—Much has lately been done for the cause of educa- 
tion in Siberia. At Irkutsk there is a gymnasium of a high order, 
besides other schools there, and in many of the villages. Von Rupert, 
Governor-General of East Siberia, has founded an Institute for th. 
instruction of girls of the higher class.—Professor Koch, accompa 
nied by a number of young artists and scientific gentlemen, has set 
out on a second journey of scientific research, intending to traverse 
Great Armenia and the Caucasus. 


Prussia. 

A plan is proposed for the union of the Universities of Kénigsberg 
and Greiswald, as at the latter there are more professors than stu- 
dents, and at the former almost a like disproportion—The Sanscrii 
manuscripts, purchased in London, from the estate of Sir Robert 
Chambers, are now in the University Library of Berlin, under the 
charge of Professor Hofer of Greiswald. 


Germany. 

The King of Bavaria is about to erect, in his palace-park, a hiouse 
like those of Pompeii, after the design made at Pompeii by Professo: 
Zahn.--The Deutsche lahrbicher, established first by Hegel, hav: 
now been suppressed by the Saxon government, after having been 
exiled from Prussia in 1841.—-Dr. Fr. Von Raumer has been appoint- 
ed Rector of the University of Berlin —Dr. Scholl has been called as 
professor extraordinary to Halle—At Leipsic, Dr. Fr. A. Schilling 
has taken the place of Dr. Winer as Rector of the University. !n 
this institution are about one hundred professors. 


Hence. 
A manuscript of the celebrated republican, Buonarotti, has recent- 
ly been discovered, which throws much light on the period from 178% 
to the year V. of the Republic. 


Great Britain. 
A large secession has taken place from the established Kirk oi 
Scotland, and formed a free Presbyterian Church. 


TWnited States. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., of Andover Theological Seminary 
will continue the discussion of the questions on Liberty and Neces- 
sity, especially in relation to Edwards’s system, in the October num 
ber of the Repository. 
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